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CHAPTER I. 

THB WATFABBBS. 

Iv the Spring of 1778, just as the last rays of the set- 
ting sun were gilding the loftiest peaks of Laurel Ridge — 
a range of mountains in the north-west portion of what is 
now known as the State of Virginia — a party of way- 
farers halted on the summit of one of the lower hills of the 
ehain, and immediately set about preparations for encamp- 
ing for the night. The party alluded to numbered ten 
persons, counting great and small, black and white. The 
leading personage of this number was a large, stout-built 
man, about thirty-five years of age, with rather strongly 
marked features, characterized by a frank, manly, honest 
expression. He was accompanied by his wife, three chil- 
dren, his wife's sister, three negro servants, and an idiotic, 
or half-witted fellow, a distant relative, who for a number 
of years had been reckoned as one of the family. 

Besides the individuals mentioned, there were ten horses ; 
on three of which, when the party came to a halt, were 
mmmted the wife, her sister, the three children, and a 

(11) 
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female servant of the African race ; while the other horses 
were loaded with provisions, and such articles as were in- 
dispensable to a family about to settle in a new country. 

From the foregoing, the reader will readily infer, that the 
party presented to his notice were journeying from a 
country that might be termed settled, into the wilderness, 
for the purpose of there making a permanent home. Such 
was the fact. Major Hargrave, as he was called, the indi- 
vidual first mentioned, was the son of a Maryland planter, 
who, because of his marrying contrary to his father's wishes, 
had been disowned and disinherited. Brought up in com- 
parative luxury, he found himself, on his marriage, the 
possessor of a lovely and amiable wife, but without pecu- 
niary means — she being the daughter of a gentleman who 
had died insolvent. The widowed mother of Mrs. Har- 
grave, however, had a small property, which had been 
settled upon her by her father; and she at once gave her 
son-in-law an invitation to make her house his home. He 
accepted the invitation, and thenceforth took charge of all 
her business, till the day of her death, which event occurred 
the winter preceding the spring of the opening of our story. 

On the death of the mother, the property she left was 
equally divided between the two daughters — the wife of 
Hargrave and the sister accompanying her — the only heirs; 
but the whole, after paying the funeral expenses and some 
outstanding debts, did not, besides the three negroes already 
mentioned, amount to a thousand dollars. 

Major Hargrave had now three children — the eldest 
seven and the youngest three — and to provide for these, 
and give them a fair start in life, when they should become 
of age, he resolved to venture into the wilderness, whither 
many persons in straitened circumstances were then 
bending their steps, and where, in the parlance of the day, 
land oould be had for the ^^ taking up. ' Or, in other 
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wordfly to speak more explicitly, Virginia, in order to induce 
persons to settle on her unoccupied lands, had recently 
passed laws, to the effect that any one, citizen or alien, who 
should erect a cabin on these lands, and raise a crop of 
grain, however small, should be entitled to four hundred 
acres thereof, with a pre-emption right to a thousand acres 
adjoining, provided the latter was so located as to be at the 
time free from all prior claims of a like nature. 

This wise policy on the part of Virginia's legislators, 
drew a tide of emigration westward and within her borders, 
which advanced her unsettled territory many years in 
the otherwise natural march of civilization. For the 
sake of lands to be had for the mere living upon, many 
families were found to risk the dangers and endure the 
hardships of entering a new country, hitherto occupied 
only by wild beasts and savages. Among these adven- 
turers, as the reader perceives, was the household of Htfr- 
grave, whose subsequent history and eventful experiences 
will form the matter with which we hope to interest him in 
the pages that follow. 

Of the members composing this household, there are but 
two of whom it will be necessary to speak in this connec- 
tion ; and these are the moonling, or simpleton, and the 
sister of the wife. 

To begin with the former, it suits our present purpose to 
say that Jacob Gheatstraw — or, as he was more generally 
and familiarly styled. Simple Roley, owing to his want of 
intellect, and a kind of sideling, rolling motion which he 
exhibited in walking — was a second cousin of the Wilburns, 
which was the family name of Mrs. Hargrave. His father 
died before his birth, and his mother about ten years pre- 
ceding the date of our story. Poor, friendless, an orphan, 
without home, inc8.pable of maintaining himself, he was 
truly an object of pity; and as such Mrs. Wilburn offered 
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14 THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS. 

him a place in her family, which he gladly accepted. The 
death of his benefactress threw him upon the mercy of 
Hargrave ; who, being a man of a noble, generous nature, 
kindly informed him he should not want for the necessaries 
of life so long as he^himself should live to provide them for 
his own family. The poor fellow shed tears of gratitude 
at this announcement ; for he had at times sufficient intel- 
lect to understand his own mental deficiency, and also the 
nobility of soul which prompted the kind oflFer of Hargrave, 

In truth, Jacob, or Simple Boley, as we shall often term 
him, was not a downright fool. He had some understand* 
ing ; and there were lucid intervals in his forlorn career, 
when he seemed quite knowing, displayed a good share of 
common sense, and even rose to ironic wit ; and there were 
times again, when a heavy cloud, or pall, seemed to enve- 
lope his poor brain, and cast black shadows, as of an eter- 
nal mental night, upon his soul. 

The personal appearance of Simple Roley was not of 
course prepossessing. He was tall, lank, ungainly, awk- 
ward. His head was small, and his hair nearly white. 
He had scarcely any eye-brows ; and his pale, blue eyes, 
unless when under excitement, had a dull, leaden look ; 
and, in fact, the whole countenance might be described as 
a perfect blank. If he could be said to have a passion for 
anything, it was for solitude. He loved to be alone in the 
fields, or the woods, where he would amuse himself for 
hours, in gathering flowers, clambering rocks and hills, and 
talking to himself. There was withal a fine chord of afiec- 
tion running through his nature, and he devotedly loved 
those who were kind to him. And none, for good reasons, 
did he love better than Gertrude Wilburn, the sister of 
Mrs. Hargrave, of whom we will now say a few words. 

Gertrude was about two-and-twenty years of age, of a 
fine form, with a very pleasing, and, what some would term 
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handsome countenance. Her features ^were regular and 
animatedi and their expression highly intellectual. Her 
complexion was dark, with raven hair, and hlack, sparkling 
eyes. She had an amiahle, sweet tempered disposition, 
and a superior mind; and was, indeed, a tery prepossessing 
and interesting being. 

She had, for that period, received a very good educa- 
tion — an education, in fact, which, combined with her natu- 
ral turn of mind, fitted her for the most refined society — 
and she could have remained behind, and been better off, 
perhaps, in a worldly point of view, than in uniting her 
fortune with that of her sister. But Gertrude, to her 
praise be it spoken, was not a selfish being ; she loved her 
sister ; and when she found it was the lot of Mrs. Hargrave 
to venture into the wilderness, she resolved to unite to hers 
her own slender means, and share with her the perils and 
hardships of a frontier life. We will only add here, that 
her heart was yet free, although more than one person had 
paid suit to her and sought her hand. 

With this explanation we will proceed, and let our story, 
as it progresses, make known the rest. 

As we have said, the last rays of the setting sun were 
streaming upon our party of wayfarers as they came to a 
halt on one of the lower hills of the chain known as Laurel 
Ridge. Above them, to the right, rose a high peak, which 
shut off the view in that direction ; but to the left the view 
was more enlarged; and before them, or westward, the 
vision extended for miles, over a dark, unbroken forest, 
which just then was beginning to put forth the bud and 
blossom and leaf of spring. The day had been chilly, with 
signs of rain.. On the loftier mountains still lay snow to a 
considerable depth; and the breeze, having come from the 
regions where winter still lingered, had brought with it 
«ool, inTigorating airs. The snow had melted from the 
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ground where our wayfarers came to a halt ; but still it WM 
damp ; and in some places there were little pools of water, 
which already began to feel the influence of coming nighty 
and exhibit it in the form of a very slight glassy congeal* 
ment. A mountain stream, which had its source on the 
higher hill to the right, ran gurgling past, and went turn* 
bling down over the rocks, to lose itself in the larger stream^ 
that had gathered other waters and flowed along a rugged 
channel at the base of the range of which we are speaking. 

Beside this stream Major Hargrave had halted, for the 
purpose of making his night's encampment ; and as the dy^ 
ing day warned him to improve his time, if he would have 
all completed before night closed around him, he immedi- 
ately set about it. His first movement was to have his 
wife, Gertrude, the children, and female servant dismount ; 
and then, with the male negroes, he set to work to unload 
the horses. 

Of course, travelling in the manner he was, through an 
unbroken wilderness, it was impossible that he could take 
with him much in the shape of furniture. A few indispen- 
sable articles, with bedding, wearing apparel, cooking uten- 
sils, provisions — consisting principally of corn, meal, and 
jerked venison — comprised the main part of the lading 
from which he now relieved the weary horses. His next 
proceeding was to cut down a few staddles, and erect a 
temporary habitation for the night. These staddles were 
bound together at the top with strong withes, so as to 
spread out at the base something like an umbrella. Over 
these was drawn a large strong tent-cloth, which had been 
prepared for the purpose, and which was sufficient, in a 
great measure, to protect those who took shelter under it 
from either snow, sleet, or rain. Under this tent, so soon 
as erected, gathered the female portion of the party, with 
all the articles of furniture, bedding, and provisions which 
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diey had brought with them. The next proceeding was to 
have a large fire kindled outside ; and as fools are said to 
make the best fire, this unpleasant task was assigned to 
Simple Boley. We say unpleasant task, for, with little 
else than damp, green wood to work with, it was no easy 
matter to get a bright flame to flash on the dark back- 
^ound of enclosing night. 

Having gathered together his combustible materials, and 
lighted^ by means of flint and steel, a piece of punk, Sim- 
ply Boley laid down to it in earnest ; and after blowing till 
his head grew dizzy, he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
efforts crowned with success. 

<' I do wonder, Major^" he said, as he got up from the 
moist, cold ground, and perceived his benefactor standing 
near : *^ I do wonder, Majcir, why wood can't grow dry as 
well as green !" 

The Major merely smiled, and was turning away, when 
the simpleton, with a very serious air, touched him on the 
ihoulder, and continued : 

^^ Major Hargrave, I have asked a civil question, of some 
fanportance, and you don't answer. Must I take it for 
granted that the fool knows more than the wise manf' 

<< Ton may take so much for granted, Boley, if you can 
answer your own question/' 

^^ Aha ! I thought so, Major," returned the moonling, 
with an air of consequence, as he tapped his own forehead. 
''It is here. Major. Mark ! The reason that green wood 
3an't grow dry, sir, is because there's sap in iU 

*' Any fool could give that answer," replied the Mqor, 
laughing. 

" No, saving your presence, there was one that couldn't,'* 
rejoined. Boley, pointedly. — " Now mark, Major Hargrave I 
I comes something of still greater importance." 

^ Well, out with it, Boley; for if you have got a& lde» 
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18 THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS. 

on that little brain of yours, it ought not to stay there 
long." 

^^ Major QEirgraye/' pursued the simpleton, with an un- 
commonly grave air, ^'you are a husband, a father, a 
master, and my benefactor ; I love you, and would like to 
be always with you to make your fires; but something may 
occur to produce a separation — ^I may die or be taken 
prisoner, by the Indians ; and should either of these events 
happen, it would bb no more than right and proper that I 
should leay^ behind me plenty of dry wood. Now if you 
will attend totmjr advice. Major, I'll show you how you can 
grow it." 

**Grow»dry wood, Roley?" 

**Ay, wr-^that's the point — grow dry wood. Ton 
wonder, sir, I see-— no wonder you do— for the idea, I 
think, is my own. 

" Well, well, out with it. Yet stay ! here comes Cuba — 
(pointing to one of the negroes, who, having performed his 
part with regard to the horses, now came'^shuffling up 
toward the fire) — ^I will make him my proxy; for I have 
something else to do." 

^^ Cuba," pursued the simpleton, addressing the black, 
with the same air of serious importance, "you are your 
master's proxy. You areJbonored, Cuba. 'Attention !" 

Cuba was one of your thick-pated, flat-nosed, good- 
natured, loquacious, Argumentative gentlemen of color, 
and was by nature <ve^y wejl htipi to discuss a scientific 
idea with one of Simple^pl^^ c?ijibre. With a broad 
grin of satisfaction, sM he ^read ti^e ndms of his hands to 
the blaze, he said: A* ,'^^;c ' 

" Wat's de succumstance ob dfspution, frien' Roley ?" 

^^ Listen, Cuba, and you shall hear, and get wisdom from 
a fool. The question is, why can't green wood grow dry?" 

" Why, it docs so, frien* Roley, when it am cut down 
long nuff." ^g.^.^^^ ^^ (^oogle 
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. ^^No, Cuba, you mistake the important bearing of mj 
question. I mean, why can't it grow dry standing up ir 
the woods V* 

"Oh, dat ar* way, hey?" returned the negro, looking 
straight at the fire, and scratching his woolly head, with an 
air of perplexity : " you mean dat ar' way, hey ?" 

" I mean exactly as expressed, Cuba." 

" Well, stop — don't you tell — but jus gib dis nigger tinm 
to exemplify de subject in de mind, dat de explanificatioUi 
when perduced, may be satisfactionary. Dar— dar — no- 
yes — dar — ^I hab it. Yes frien* Roley, I hab it. De rea- 
son, you see, why de wood in de tree don't grow dry, am 
case ob de liquidification of de groun* sile." 

" That's a very good remark for you, Cuba, being a9 
you are of darker intellect than me — ^but that's not it 
The true reason is, as I told the Major, because iihere's sap 
in It. 

** Why, why, frien' Roley, any fool could tell dat," said 
the negro, opening his eyes with a broad stare. 

"So the Major answered," replied Roley; "but it seems 
there were two that couldn't. Now mark, Cuba I and 
let the little knowledge you've got expand!" pursued the « 
simpleton, with the air of a learned professor* " It is ad- 
mitted, by both you and the Major, Cuba, as an indis* 
putable fact, that the sap in the wood keeps it green ; and 
therefore, could this sap be removed, the tree must grow 
dry." 

"Y-a-s," drawled the black, again scratching his head, 
" dat succumstance looks reasonous." 

*^Well, Cuba, I — I, Jacob Cheatstraw — I, Simple Roley, 
as men call me — ^I, the fool, the simpleton — I, even I, Cuba 
—have hit upon a plan for removing it." 

"You hab?" 

^Yes, I have. You wonder, I see, and no wonder yoa 
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some moments he waited a further explanation ; bat not 
receiving one from the now enraptured Roley, he yeniored 
the* remark. 

^' Dat suction am de t*ing under observation, am very 
satisfactionarj, frien' Rolej ; but de main pint ob de die* 
pution, 'bout which I'd hab you argufy, am how de suction 
am* to be dispersed to de green tree?'' 

^^And shall I, y^o have originated this grand idea,'* 
answered the simpleton, somewhat haughtily, ^^ spend my 
time to explain it in detail? No! never. Let men of 
lesser brains do that. Enough for me, to have put you 
ipon a train of thought worthy of serious consideration. Go 
your way, Cuba — go your way. I was mistaken; the world, 
I see, is yet in ignorance ; and that man is truly a fool, that 
casts pearls before swine. No, Cuba, mankind are not yet 
prepared for this revealment ; and for making my secret 
known, I foresee I shall still be called a simpleton. Well, 
be it so ;" and he folded his arms with resignation. ^^When 
the time comes that my idea can be carried out, then 
shall I be known for what I am, and my name shall be 
on the lips of every being that is called to kindle a fire. 
Till then, let me rest in obscurity, like many another 
great philosopher that has trod this vale of life before 
me ;" and with his arms still folded, the moonling stalked 
away, with some such feelings of isolation as Napoleon 
might have experienced when he trod the sea-girt isle 
of St. Helena. 

Ah! poor simpleton! there have lived, since year 
time, greater fools than you; men, pretending to be 
philosophers, whose theories, if carried out, would have 
resulted in less good to the world than taking sap from 
green wood; whose projects would have ended, in fact, 
where yours began — ^in smoke. 

But we have not done with the moonling yet, and 80 let 
us follow him. 
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buty like most southern negroes, taking three times as many 
steps as would have sufficed to do all that was required of 
them. 

At last the announcement was made that the meal was 
ready— a bed serving for a table, and a blanket for a table- 
cloth. As the Major, with his wife, children and Ger* 
trude, gathered around the frugal repast, an inquiry was 
made for Simple Roley, who, notwithstanding his want of 
intellect, and a certain companionship which he maintained 
with the negroes, was always assigned a place with the 
family at the first table. 

" Where is he, Cuba ?" asked the Major, of his ebony 
proxy. " I left him with you, to explain some wonderful 
discovery he had just made, thinking you would be more 
likely to comprehend him than L" 

^^ Dat's truf h. Master ; and de succumstance dat frien' 
Boley went on for to exculpidate, was ob de most univer- 
salist satisfactionary — '* 

" There, there, Cuba — that will do !" cried the Major, 
choking down a mouthful of hot mush, and fairly burning 
his throat, in his haste to prevent the loquacious negro en- 
tering into anything like a detail of what had passed be- 
tween him and the simpleton. ^'I did not ask you what 
he said, Cuba— but where he is now ?" 

" Well, Mas'er, dat am more den I can prognosticate ; 
but I seed him gVine toward de mountain, yon*er ; and 
t's little I knows of de succumstance of de manner of 
frien' Boley's layin' de shape of his course, unless he am 
dar now." 

*^ Well, go and call him ; and tell him, if he wants hia 
supper hot, he had better make haste ; though, for that 
matter," he added, with a wry face, " if this mush should 
eool a little, I don't know as he would be any the worse 
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Cuba shuffled away ; and it was not long ere his stenio- 
rian roice was heard shouting the name of Jacob Oheat^ 
straw. The simpleton heard it^ and it aroused him from 
his reverji and caused him to turn his eyes toward the 
oiimp — ^but he returned no answer. Firmly convinced now, 
from his own imbecile train of thought, that he was in this 
world, but not of it, he contented himself with simply look* 
ing down, as it were, upon a race of beings, who, though 
they might be very well in their way, were by no means 
prepared to comprehend ideas so much in advance of the 
age as those he had uttered within the hour. 

'^Ay, call away !" he muttered to himself; ^^eall away^ 
Cuba, till your lungs are sore ! you are just fit for a speistk* 
ing trumpet — ^to echo the ideas of others, but not to origi- 
nate anything new.** 

"Jacob Cheatstraw !*' shouted Cuba; "whar am yet 
If you don't come to your supper dis time, I hab de honor 
to investigate you wid de fac', dat dat succumstanoe will 
argufy dat arter dis nigger*s done dar*ll be nuffin* lef. 
Dar, now — dar.*' 

"Eat ?— yes, that's it— eat ! eat ! eat !** mentally solilo- 
quized Jacob, contemptuously. "What*s the difference 
between man and the animal 7 Both eat ; and eating, with- 
out thinking, makes man the animal. Ha! listen to the 
wind !** he pursued, mentally, as he heard it sigh among 
the trees above him. "Does that eat ? No ! Then in so 
far is it superior to man or animal. I like superior things ; 
and therefore 1*11 sit awhile, and hold converse witii the 
wind.** 

Having called in vain, till he was hoarse and discouraged^ 
Cuba returned to the tent, to report that the simpleton was 
not to be found ; while the moonling himself sat contentedly 
on the rock, awaiting a favorable opportunity to address 
himself orally to man*s superior, the wind. 
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tar some ten or fifteen minutes longer. Simple Ro^ey 
femained silent, without motion, as though he were a part 
of the rock itself, rather than a human being. His gase, 
daring this time, was turned toward the darker part of the 
forest — or, rather, that farthest from the firelight — and he 
was really waiting for the wind to appear to him in a tan- 
gible body, that he might hold discourse with it as with a 
human being. By thus looking steadily, his eyes became 
gradually so accustomed to the darkness, that at length he 
oould distinguish objects where at first he could see nothing 
but an inky pall. And then he saw, or fancied he saw, the 
wind approaching him very slowly, in the form of a human 
Uing. 

^^ Why should a superior being, like the wind, be thus 
cautious in advancing to one who can appreciate it ?'' men- 
tally queried Boley. ^^ I have ever believed the wind to 
be a fearless being ; but this is not the movement of one 
that is fearless, and therefore it may not be the wind. Let 
me note well its motions ere I address it." 

And then something — perhaps the guardian spirit of the 
poor singleton — ^for who shall say that Heaven has not so 
ordained that even poor, benighted simpletons have guar- 
dian spirits to watch over and direct them while on their 
dreary pilgrimage through life ? — something, we say, im- 
pressed Simple Roley with the startling idea, that, instead 
of a friend, the^ moving object might be an enemy ; that, 
instead of the wind embodied, it might be an Indian ; and 
in consequence he resolved to remain silent, and watch, and 
not address it, till he could be sure no danger was to be 
apprdiended. 

By a natural transition, in one whose soul was imbuei 
with a deep feeling of gratitude, the moonling's thoughts 
now reverted to Major Hargrave and his family, and Ger- 
trade Wilburn ; and the idea occurred to him, that should 
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the moving object prove to be an Indian, there was danger 
in his approach to those that he, the simpleton, loved. 
Fearless for himself, he had fears for those who had be- 
friended him ; and he felt that if he could do anything for 
them, even by the sacrifice of his own poor life, it were a 
proper and a righteous thing so to do. 

With this idea uppermost in his imbecile mind, he 
watched the moving object with the same degree of startled 
interest that an animal, guided alone by instinct, might be 
supposed to watch the motions of a deadly foe. 

Near, and nearer — by a slow, silent, almost imperceptible 
movement — drew the suspected object toward the rock upon 
which Simple Roley sat ; and the latter, now more strongly 
than ever impressed with the idea of danger, fairly held 
his breath, but kept his eyes rivetted upon the cause of 
alarm. At last the figure reached the rock ; and as its 
head rose above the level of the place on which the simple- 
ton was sitting, he felt certain it was an Indian. 

Yes, to all appearance, it was a savage, and therefore 
his worst fears were confirmed ; for why should a savage 
approach in this cautious manner, unless he had evil de- 
signs on the party below ? But what was to be done? was 
the next important query in the mind of Simple Roley. 
Should he bound away, and give the alarm ? or should he 
remain quiet, and watch the further movement of the In- 
dian? 

While sitting, pondering, undecided as to which course 
he should pursue, the simpleton saw the face of the savage 
turn toward him. Fearful of being discovered, and acting 
from an impulse entirely new to him, he made a sudden 
bound forward, and, as chance, or fate, or Providence 
would have it, landed fairly upon the shoulders of his sus- 
pected foe. The startled figure, at the same time, gave a 
yell and a leap ; but, missing his footing, fell ; and his head 
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striking against a rock, he was deprived of consoioosnesa, 
if not of life. The simpleton was pitched headlong down 
the hill ; but, landing upon a thick cluster of bushes, was 
more scared than hurt. Regaining his feet, he took the 
nearest coarse to the camp ; and fear lending fleetnoss to 
kis limbs, he was not long in reaching the tent ; into which 
he rushed, all breathless, shouting : 

*^ Indians ! Indians ! Indians !'* 

Great was the alarm and confusion which this unexpected 
entree occasioned. All sprang to their feet; and amid the 
screams of women and children, the Major grasped his rifle, 
and gallantly stationed himself at the entrance, ready to 
defend with his life those under his protection — at the same 
time calling to Cuba and Dick, the two male negroes, to 
follow his example — an order which was obeyed with a 
promptness worthy of disciplined soldiers, although both 
of the blacks fairly quaked with terrors which no ordinary 
alarm could produce. 

After waiting gome minutes in the expectation of an at- 
tack, but finding none was made, and perceiving no signs 
of the approach of a foe, the Major began to think the 
whole might be a false alarm, which had originated solely 
in the morbid brain of tho simpleton. 

Acting upon this idea, he turned to the latter, who was 
standing near, with his arms folded across his breast, and 
sternly demanded : 

** Jacob, what is the meaning of all this V 

The simpleton merely stared upon him, with a vacant 
look, but spoke not a word in the way of explanation. 

*^ I say, what is the meaning of all this V again demand- 
ed the Major, in a tone even more stern and severe. 

But to this, as before, there was no reply. 

*' Nay, Edward, do not speak so harshly to the poor fel- 
low," interposed Gertrude, gently. " Let me try what I 
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ean do to get at the truth by milder language. Do you 
love me, Jacob ?" she inquired, in a soft, musical tone, at 
the same time placing a hand on his shoulder, and looking 
into his face with a charming smile. 

The eyes of the simpleton now encountered hers ; but for 
a moment there was no sign of recognition. Then a sud- 
den change came over his features ; and he cried, eagerly : 

" Did I save you. Mistress Gerty ?'* 

"Yes, Eoley, yes," she answered, humoring him, in 
order, by drawing him into conversation, to be able to get 
at the secret, which she saw he was not now in a condition 
to reveal in a direct, straightforward way. " How did you 
doitr 

"Why, don't you know, Mistress Gerty?" 

"No, Roley, I forget." 

"Ah ! yes, I see. Umph ! yes, I see. Why, I jumped 
riglxt upon his shoulders." 

"Did you, indeed? Ah, me ! how stupid I was to for- 
get!" 

" Yes," pursued the simpleton, his blank features bright- 
ening with a ray of intellect — "yes. Mistress Gerty, and I 
will tell you how it happened. You see I was sitting on a 
large flat rock, up there on the hill, and I saw the Indian 
coming slowly toward me, till he got up to the rock, when 
he turned to take a look at me, and I jumped right upon 
him." 

"And what became of him ?" inquired the Major. 

" I am talking to Mistress Gerty, sir !" said Simple 
Boley, with an air of dignity. 

" Well, Roley, what became of the Indian ?" inquired 
{Gertrude, in a tone which, in spite of herself, gave token 
of secret uneasiness, if not alarm. 

"Better go up and see, I think," was the answer. 

**Woll, dat sucoumstance argufies — " 
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<<Hold your tongue, Cuba!'' said the Major, atemly. 
'^ Will you not show me the spot, Jacob ?" he inquired. 

*<Tes," replied the latter; '^ fear not tol^if yoa 
fear not to follow." 

«< Do not go, Edward !" now interposed Mrs. Hargrave^ 
anxiously. ^^ There is danger, perhaps ; and if anything 
should happen to you, what would become of ua ?" 

" I will be cautious, wife — ^I will be cautious," rejoined 
the Major. *^ This may d|l be the result of some aberration 
of intellect ; and, if so, we have nothing to fear/' 

" And if not so, Edward ?" 

^^ Why, then we are not safe where we are; and it will 
be better if I can ascertain what we have to fear." 

Mrs. Hargrave tacitly admitted the force of his argu* 
ment, and made no further objection. Accordingly the 
Major prepared to set off, under the guidance of the sim- 
pleton, to ascertain how much of the latter's alarming state- 
ment might be true. Not knowing what he had to fear, 
he thought it best to adopt every means of precaution which 
his almost defenceless situation would allow. He there- 
fore collected the women and children into one corner of 
the tent, and bade them crouch down and be silent; and 
stationed Cuba and Dick near the entrance, with orders to 
defend it with their lives. 

This done, he requested the simpleton to lead the way ; 
and the two cautiously set forth ; leaving more than one 
blanched face and wildly palpitating heart, to await, in 
trying suspense, the result of their adventure. 
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CHAPTER nL 

A BTRANQB aUEST. 

SOMB fifteen or twenty minutes were spent by the Major 
ftnd the simpleton in reaching the spot where the adventure 
of the latter had occurred with the Indian ; for they took 
a circuitous route, and approached the rock«with extreme 
caution. The light of the fire enabled Hargrave to see an 
object when brought between that and himself; and after 
a short search in the vicinity of the rock, he found the 
Indian lying where he had fallen, and, to all appearance, 
dead. He stooped down and raised him ; and then discov- 
ered a slight wound, on or near the left temple, from which 
the blood had flowed rather freely. Placing his hand on 
the heart of the savage, the Major fancied he felt a slight 
pulsation, or tremor ; and he at once resolved to take him 
down to the tent, and use every means in his power to re 
store him to life and consciousness — ^in order, if possible, 
to get some clue to his secret movements. That the savage 
was out alone, on a hunting or scouting expedition. Major 
Hargrave was inclined to believe ; for if not alone, others 
would have come to his assistance ; and the stealthy man- 
ner in which he had approached the camp, according to the 
simpleton's account, was proof sufficient that he wished to 
reconnoitre without his presence being suspected. 

But here again was something more curious and diffi- 
cult of explanation. Why had the Indian approached the 
rock, on which the simpleton was seated, with so much 
eaution ? for the rock was so far from the encampment, 
(80) 
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that lie could scarcely have had fears of being seen, even 
in broad day light. Here was something like mystery, and 
the Major pondered upon it; for he was one who, in a 
case like this, put much stress even upon what, to others, 
would have seemed trifles. The best solution he could give 
to the matter was, that the Indian, being on the look-out, 
might have seen Jacob leave the fire and approach the 
wood, without learning the precise spot where he had lo- 
cated himself : or, otherwise, knowing the spot, and think- 
ing himself safe in the darkness and gloom of the forest, 
he might have approached in the cautious manner he did, 
for the purpose of taking his scalp. 

At all events, the result was singular — namely — that, in 
falling, the Indian should have struck his head against a 
rock in such a manner as to deprive him of consciousness, 
if not of life. 

These thoughts passed through the mind of Major Har- 
grave, while he and Jacob were on their way to the tent, 
bearing the body of the senseless savage. Their return in 
safety was hailed with great delight by all ; and believing, 
from the circumstances which the Major now detailed, 
coupled with his own opinions, that there was no reason to 
apprehend an attack from a body of savages, curiosity, 
united with sympathy for the wounded Indian, became the 
feelings paramount in the breasts of the different persons 
composing the party. 

Taking the Indian under the cover of the tent, and 
bidding Cuba and Dick stand to their posts, and keep a 
sharp look-out, the Major, with a lighted pine-knot, pro- 
ceeded to make an examination of the wound, with a view, 
as we before remarked, of restoring the savage to life and 
gftting a clue to his secret. The Indian was of a middle 
size, partially covered with skins, and hideously painted. 
With the paint, the blood from the wound had mingled, in 
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Baoh a way as to add nothing to his beauty ; and on re- 
moving this blood, with a cloth dipped in spirits, the paint 
came off with it. 

"Why! what have we here?" exclaimed Hargrave, 
gasing upon the wounded man with a look of surprise. 
" Hold the light nearer, Chloe. There — so. Why, as I'm 
a living sinner, this man is white." 

" He is indeed !" said Mrs. Hargrave. " Poor fellow ! 
he has made his escape from the Indians in this disguise." 

" More likely he is some worthless renegade, who has 
too long escaped the halter," grumbled the Major. 
" Hand the spirits, somebody, and let us try their effect 
inside, since an external application has produced such a 
wonderful result. I am now more anxious than ever to 
bring this fellow to life, if only to give him a swing from 
some high tree." 

" Why, surely, Edward, you would not hang him ?" ex- 
claimed Gertrude, with a slight shudder. 

"Would I shoot a hawk that I caught stealing my 
chickens ?" 

"But is there no difference between a hawk and a fellow 
being. Major Hargrave ?" 

"Don't call this disguised lump of mortality a fellow 
being, Gertrude!" cried the other, with a gruffness not 
usual with him. " If there is any being on earth I mortally 
hate, it is a traitor to his race and country." 

" But he may not prove to be one !" 

" True, Gertrude ; and before I decide on hanging him, 
I will ascertain that he is not dead already." 

Saying this, the Major pried open the wounded man's 
jaws, with the handle of a spoon, and then poured a small 
quantity of liquor into his mouth. The head, lying back, 
with the face uppermost, caused the spirits to run down 
liis throat, and severe strangulation was the result. The 
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fooghed and choked for a few moments, throwing hif 
about convnlsivelj ; and then, raising himself into a 
sitting posture, stared wildly about him, as one who knew 
not what to think of what he saw. 

" Well," said Hargrave, rather roughly, " what may be 
your opinion of us, stranger, now that you hare us under 
close inspection V 

^ Me Injun," was the reply. 

^^Yes, you are just about as much of an Indian as I 
am," returned the Major, frowning ; ^^ that is to say, so far 
as color of skin may be concerned ; though, in ail that per- 
tains to savage brutality, you may be a chief among red- 
devils, for all I know to the contrary." 

"Me Injun," persisted the other. 

^^ You are a liar and a knave !" cried the Major, flushing 
with anger; for, being one of your plain, free-spoken,, 
truth-loving individuals, he could never keep his temper 
when brought in contact with a man who spoke falsely or 
equivocated. ** What ! you scoundrel !" he pursued, with 
startling vehemence; "have you the assurance, the au- 
diteity, to tell me you are an Indian, with that white skin 
covering you ? Look on your left hand, there, from which 
IVe just removed the paint, and then tell me you are an 
Indian again, if you dare !" 

The stranger looked at his and, hand his countenance fell, 
and he hung his head in shame. Then he raised his hand 
to the wound ; which seemed to cause him no little aston- 
ishment also ; for, glancing furtively around, he inquired, 
in a timid voice : 

"Where am I, friends? what has happened ? and how 
came I here ?" 

" I did it I" replied Simple Roley, stalking in front of 
himi with the air of a general who had just won a battb: 
•* J did it." 
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" Ay, and did it as never mortal did it before," rejoined 
the Major, laughing in spite of himself, as the ludicrona 
picture of the double leap formed itself inr his mind from 
the description which the simpleton had given him of the 
whole affair. " Talk about new inventions, Roley ! Why, 
if you can only get the king's patent for causing traitors to 
butt their own brains out, I think you need never trouble 
your little head about such matters as growing dry wood." 

" Ah, Major," cried the simpleton, eagerly, " since you 
have touched on that subject — that subject which still lies 
nearest my heart of all — let me ask you if Cuba, there, 
your proxy, did me the honor to inform you of the real se- 
cret which I conveyed to him ?" 

" Why, frien' Roley," put in Cuba — who, hearing hiift- 
self thus spoken of, felt he had a right to speak for him- 
self — " I was just a g'wine to gib Mas'er Hargrave de in- 
viduous explanification dat de succumstance — " 

"Silence!" interrupted the Major; "and attend to your 
business, Cuba ! Come, stranger," he continued, address- 
ing the wounded man, " since I know you to be a white 
man, with an English tongue in your head, I wish to know 
more of you. Who are you ? what is your name ? where 
do you belong ? what is your occupation ? and why were 
you skulking about my camp here, costumed and bedaubed 
like an Indian ?" 

" All you ask, sir, is a secret," replied the stranger, in 
a firmer and more decided tone than he had heretofore 
used. "Tou are a stranger to me," he continued, "as I 
am to you ; would you tell me a secret ?" 

" Not unless it were a secret by which the world could 
be rid of you." 

The face of the wounded man flushed, and his eyes 
flashe4> as he rejoined : 

**Tou are a strong man, sir, and are surrounded by your 
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fionily and slares ; I am wounded, and weak, and unarmed ; 
and therefore am just such an objeot as jovl can insult 
with impunity." 

^^No^ by my soul I" cried the generous-hearted Major, 
flushing with shame. '^Your hand, stranger/' he conti- 
nued, frankly, extending his own. ^^ I have been a man, 
sir, that has had some hard knocks in my time ; but you 
have just given me the hardest hit I ever had in my Hfe. 
You speak well, stranger ; and now that I look again at 
your face, hang me if I can really beliere you are a cursed 
renegade after all." 

^^ Whaterer I am, I am no traitor," replied the other, 
averting his gaze in such a way as to leave the Major in 
doubt whether honesty or knavery was the predominant 
trait of his character. 

" Well, whoever or whatever you may be," returned the 
other, sternly, ^^ one question you must answer, and answer 
truly, for your very life may depend upon your doing so. 
Were you outlying our camp with a sinister purpose in 
your heart?" 

^^ Suppose I should say I was ?" 

^* Then I would give you credit for an honest admission, 
which should, go far in your favor." 

^'Suppose I should say I was not?" 

" Well, suppose you should say one way or the other," 
returned the Major, beginning to get angry again; ^^and 
then, I suppose, I should know better what to say in re- 

ply." 

'^I decline answering your question," rejoined ike 
stranger, somewhat sullenly. 

*' Then you may consider yourself a prisoner." 
** Very well — be it so." 

*^ And allow me to add," pursued Hargrave, in a sharp, 
^ decisive tone, ^^ that if you attempt to escape, whUe 
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held a prisoner by me, yoa will be ahot doim like a 
beaet.*' 

*«Verjwell— beitflo." 

'^ And let me further add," continued the Major, in a 
Btill sharper tone, not a little nettled at the cool indiffer- 
ence displayed by his strange captive; '^ should our camp 
be attacked before morning, the blood of your heart ihaQ 
be the first drawn." 

^^ Very well — ^be it so," was again replied, in the same 
tone of indifference. 

'^ By the King's life," muttered Hargraye, as he turned 
away to get a rope — ^' I do not know what to make of the 
fellow. He is a puzzle. His looks have a mixture of ho- 
nesty and knavery — so has hfs language. Well, if he gets 
harsher treatment than he deserves, he must blame him- 
self. Under the circumstances, I feel it my duty to be se- 
vere." 

Returning with a strong rope in his hand, he said to the 
stranger : 

^' The circumstances which have placed you where you 
are, are in every particular suspicious. As you refuse to 
enter into any explanation, you will have no good reason to 
complain if I take measures to secure you against escape." 

^^I shall make no complaints," returned the other, 
quietly, almost sadly. *'Do with me, sir, as you see 
proper." 

" Let me see your eye !" rejoined the Major, hesitating. 

The stranger looked him full in the eye — ^looked long 
and steadily. There was nothing like impudence in his 
gaze — nothing like quailing. Hargrave was more puzzled 
than ever. 

" I do not know what to make of you," he said ; " but 
of this I feel assured — that either at heart you are honest| 
or you are the most consummate villain that goes unhung. 
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I must do what I consider to be my duty, howerer ; and if 
I do you wrong, I shall at any time, when convinced I 
have done you wrong, be ready to make you any repara 
tion that lies in my power." 

Saying this, he proceeded to bind the stranger, hand and 
foot. This done, he inquired, in a kindly tone, if there 
were anything he could do for him. 

"Only leave me to myself,'* was the reply. 

" But not till we have bound up your wound, which is 
still bleeding,'* interposed Gertrude, in a gentle, feeling 
tone. 

The stranger, who had previously taken no notice of 
Gertrude, now turned his dark eyes inquiringly upon her, 
and let his gaze rest there for several moments, during- 
which time a slight glow was seen to spread itself over 
that portion of his features from which the paint and blood 
had been removed. There was something in that look of 
the stranger, which made Gertrude feel embarrassed, 
though she could not tell why ; and the Major, perceiving 
this, hastened to relieve her, by addressing the wounded 
man in a tone calculated to break the spell, if spell there 
were. 

" Tou have been asked a civil question, sir," he said ; 
*' but you do not answer. Perhaps you did not understand 
this lady?" 

Instantly the wounded man fixed his eye upon Hargrave, 
and said, with pointed emphasis : 

" Words are sometimes spoken, that the heart under- 
stands as well as the head.'* 

This reply did not please Hargrave, who quickly re- 
joined : 

" Come ! come ! there must be no romancing here ! You 
are not a knight in disguise; nor is this damsel a *lady 
fair,' to fall in love with you, if you were. I assure you, 
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sir, if you were as black as my Cuba, there. Miss Wilburn 
would have addressed to you the same inquiry, and in the 
same kindly tone." 

<' Then, sir, is her heart right ; and she is too kind and 
gentle a being to be taken into the wilderness, and exposed 
to all its hardships and horrors,** was the rejoinder, uttered 
in a thoughtful, almost melancholy tone. ^^As to ro- 
mancing," he added, quickly, in an altered voice, " I pray 
you not to put any such construction upon my words ! I 
simply meant to say, that, while I understood what she 
said, I felt the kindliness of her inquiry in my heart* But 
I have not answered her question ; and my head, which be- 
gins to ache, tells me I should answer it in the aflSrmative* 
If you will bind up the wound, and allow me something for 
a pillow, and enough covering to keep o£f the cold night 
air, I shall feel that, though a captive, I am not in the 
hands of enemies." 

^^ You shall not suffer through any neglect of mine, be 
you friend or foe," rejoined the Major. " I may some- 
times be rough in speech," he continued, as a sort of 
apology for what he had said; "but I think my worst 
enemy would not accuse me of harboring malice against 
any creature which God has made." 

He then set about dressing the wound of his captive- 
guest, which was not a very serious one; and having 
finished, he placed him in very comfortable quarters, and 
assured him he had nothing to fear so long as he remained 
quiet and the camp undisturbed by foes from without. 

The stranger thanked him ; said he was satisfied he was 
in good hands ; hoped all would rest well ; observed that 
he felt very drowsy himself ; and, soon after, appeared to 
be lost in a deep sleep. 

Major Hargrave now bade the children, the simpleton^ 
•lid Aunt Ohloe, to Iia ilawn, and get what deep thoj 
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could ; and, calling his wife and Gertrude aside, inquired 
what they thought of the stranger. 

" Some men," he said, " think women are unfit to counBol 
with on any subject ; but I, on the contrary, belieye, that 
if men would take the advice of women on all subjects of 
importance, they would have fewer errors to regret. 
There is a quick, active, innate perception in women, that 
amounts almost to a presentiment or an instinct ; and now, 
from this peculiar faculty, I wish judgment rendered upon 
the stranger." 

" If you wish an impartial decision, you should never 
flatter the judge," replied Gertrude, with a smile. " How- 
ever, as to the stranger, I do not think we have anything 
to fear from him. What has led him to assume this dis- 
guise, is more than I can tell, of course ; but he is certainly 
a man of mind and education." 

" I see !" rejoined Hargrave, with a meaning smile ; " if 
we wish an impartial decision, we should never allow the 
culprit to flatter the judge. Well, wife, what say you ?" 

" My opinoin is the same as Gertrude's, * replied Mrs. 
Hargrave. " I cannot think the man means to harm us." 

" Well,, hang it, I'm of the same opinion," rejoined the 
Major ; " and I have half a notion to cut his cords and let 
him go. But then," he added, reflectingly, "why was he 
skulking about our camp in such disguise 7 and, if really 
honest, why did he refuse to give an explanation ?" 

" Would not a villain give an explanation, if he fancied 
there was a chance for him to get off?" suggested Ger- 
trude. " His firm refusal to answer your questions, not 
knowing what the consequences might be, is to my mind a 
strong evidence that he is both a man of courage and an 
honest man." 

"There is something in that, too," said Hargrave^ 
musing. " Well, what say you — shall I set him free V* 
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^^ Perhaps it would be better to let him remain as he if 
to-night, Edward/' returned Mrs. Hargrave, " Whatever 
our feelings may be, we must remember we are in the 
wilderness, with little or no protection ! and that the lives 
of our dear children, as well as our own, are in jeopardy." 

" True, true, Sarah ; you are right ; we must be cau- 
tious — for their sakes, if not for our own. Well, the matter 
is decided. Oo you both to rest, and Cuba and I will 
stand guard ; or, rather, I will remain up all night, and 
Cuba and Dick shall take turns." 

Having thus settled the matter, the Major went to take 
a look at his horses, which were fastened to some saplings 
on the western side of the tent. As it was impossible to 
carry hay with him, the principal feed of the horses con- 
sisted of com meal, mixed with water, which was given them 
to drink from a bucket. When there was no grazing for 
them in the locality pitched upon for the night's encamp- 
ment — as was the case in the present instance— -the Majpr 
made it a point to have them fed twice before retiring to 
rest ; and this he now attended to himself, without calling 
upon his servants. 

He then re-entered the tent, and told Dick to lie down 
and get a few hours' rest, so as to relieve Cuba before 
morning; who was to remain, meantime, on the watch, 
near the main entrance. He then, rifle in hand, selected 
his own position, near the horses and the stranger, so that 
he could hear the least movement of either ; and putting 
out the light, he sat down in the dark, to pass a long, 
gloomy night, in such anxiety as a fond parent must feel, 
when, surrounded by perils, he knows the responsibility of 
protector rests almost solely upon himself. 

The night, as we have elsewhere said of the day, was 
chilly, with signs of rain. Toward midnight the wind 
Degan to blow in sullen gusts from the east; and went 
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moaning aroand the tent, flapping the canvass, causing the 
Btaddles, which supported it, to creak, and bend, and groan, 
and, altogether, made such wild, discordant music, as was 
most unpleasant to the ears of the lonely watchers. 

A little after midnight, Dick was called to relieve Cuba, 
who had more than once dosed on his post. About this 
time it set in to drizzle ; but soon larger drops fell ; and 
an hour later it poured down in torrents — the rain being 
fiercely driven against the tent by gusts of wind that 
threatened to upset it and hurl it down the mountain. 
Soon large puddles of water began to form inside the tent 
under the sleepers ; who, one after another, arose in dis- 
nuiy, to find their very voioes drowned by the loud beating 
of the rain, the howling of wind, and the roaring of the 
swollen mountain stream. 

Of aU who had that night laid themselves down to rest, 
the stranger alone remained quiet, seemingly regardless of 
the raging storm. 
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SOMETHIKG MOBE OF THE STRANGEB. 

Amid the screaming of his children, who were greatly 
frightened, and a babel-like confusion of voices, the Major 
now made an effort to strike a light ; but it was at least 
ten minutes before he succeeded. When at last he did 
succeed, the light threw its ruJdy gleams upon a ludicrous 
and motley scene. 

Cuba and Chloe, half frightened out of their senses, 
were found locked in each other's arms, both praying with 
all their might, under the impression that their time had 
really come to quit the transitory things of earth. Dick 
was sitting flat upon the wet ground, his arms thrown 
around one of the staddles, the whites of his eyes visible 
in a complete circle, and his rifle, lock downwards, lying 
in a pool of water, beyond rOHching distance. The simple- 
ton was standing in the centre of the tent, in a large 
puddle, his feet alternately going up and down like a cul- 
prit on a treadwheel, and his arms swinging wildly to and 
fro. His lips were moving rapidly also ; and he was really 
addressing himself to man's superior, the wind ; though, 
unfortunately, the wind was so noisy that night, that his 
voice was completely drowned ; and therefore the world 
must of necessity ever remain ignorant of his sage remarks. 
To complete the picture, Mrs. Hargrave had two of her 
children — ^two little girls — one five, the other three — in 
her arms, both screaming with infantile energy, and she 
looking terrified and bewildered; while her first born, a 
(42) 
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little boy of seven, was clinging to Gertrude, who wai 
seated on a bag of corn, the picture of dismay. 

As Hargrave glanced around him, his first inclination 
was to laugh ; but recollecting that the condition of things 
was rather too serious for a joke, he at once made ^se of 
his stentorian voice, in a serie? of commands, that soon had 
the effect to bring about something like order : 

"Here, you frightened ebonies!*' he cried, thrusting 
nimself between Cuba and Chloe ; '^ is this a time and place 
to be hugging and bellowing like two lubberly fools ? Stir 
yourselves about, put things to rights, and make secure 
from the water such articles as are likely to be damaged in 
their present condition ! And you, Dick — what are you 
sprawled out there for, like a land turtle, and your rifle in 
the water ? Tou are a pretty specimen of a guard, now, 
are you not ? I'm ashamed of you ! Get up, you black 
dunce, and go and see to the horses ! Look to each hal- 
ter ; and if you find one not secure, be sure you make it 
secure, or your back shall answer for your neglect ! Gome, 
Master Roley, take yourself out of the way ; and if you 
needs must dance, go outside, where you'll be made to dance 
to some purpose. Don't be alarmed, my children — ^nothing 
will harm you. Sit down, wife, and try and compose your- 
self ! Why, one would think you never saw a storm be- 
fore. Do not look so frightened, Gertrude ! no danger of 
our blowing away. The storm will soon abate, I think ; 
and if it don't, we are on terra firma, and not on the 
ocean." 

Having thus hurried around the tent, and said some- 
thing to each, and got matters into a proper train, the 
Mijor repaired to his captive-guest, expecting to find him 
awake and anxious, if not absolutely frightened also. To 
his groat surprise, the man appeared to be asleep. 
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'^Perhaps he is dead!" said the Major; and the very 
thought gave his feelings a shock. 

He held the light near his face, and, to his great relief, 
saw that he breathed, and breathed as one sleeping soundlj. 
He next felt his pulse, ai^j^ound it beat regularly. 

"Well, this is the strangest thing of all!" he said, mu- 
• singly, " Can he be feigning this? If so, it is the best 
counterfeit I ever saw. It cannot be a natural sleep : or, 
if so, I will stake my life that no man sleeps that way, on 
such a night as this, with an uneasy conscience. At all 
events, I'll not keep him longer in bonds." 

Saying this, Hargrave drew a hunting-knife from a 
sheath in his bosom, and cut the cords that bound the 
stranger's limbs. Still he did not wake. He then shook 
him — at first gently — and finally with considerable force. 
At last the stranger opened his eyes, gave a start of sur* 
prise, and exclaimed : 

"What ! reveille ! and I asleep ?" 

"Not exactly," said the Major, in his turn surprised 
also. " You hear not the beat of the drum, but of the ele- 
ments.*' 

" Your pardon I" returned the stranger, quickly, with no 
little confusion of manner — " I now comprehend — a ter- 
rible storm rages." 

"As surely as you are a soldier." 

" How know you I am a soldier ?" inquired the stranger, 
sitting up, turning aside his face, and beginning to chafe 
his limbs, which had been somewhat benumbed by the 
cords. 

** You just made use of a military phrase." 

"Ah I true — reveille — yes, I remember — a term I learned 
when once quartered in a garrison." 

"You are a soldier/' rejoined the Major, positively; 
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. . - — 11 — II ■-^ 

^'seek not to deny it; for you have just used another rnili* 
.tary phrase/' 

"At all events, I am your prisoner." 

"No, stranger, you are now free." 

" How ?" cried the other, in surprise. 

" Do you not see I have cut the cords from your Kmbs T" 

" Do you mean by this that you give me liberty ?* 

" You are free to depart when it suits you." 

" What has brought about this change in your conduct, 
good sir ?" 

" Why, I did not feel that I was doing exactly right 
when I bound you," replied Hargrave; "and since I have 
seen how you can sleep, amid the almost deafening noise 
of the elements without, and a Bedlam-like tumult within, 
I am satisfied you must have a clear conscience." 

"Or one hardened in crime," replied the guest. "But 
the truth is, sir, I was very much fatigued ; and I think the 
wound on my head tended to make me uncommonly drowsy, 
also. You say then I am free ?" 

"I do." 

" Sir, I thank you !" rejoined the stranger, rising to his 
, feet, and -exhibiting considerable emotion. "Your hand, 
sir ! for it is the hand of a noble, generous man. I hope," 
he continued, " we shall yet know each other better, and 
have no cause to regret our first meeting. I know you 
would like an explanation concerning myself; and if that 
explanation were to be given to any stranger, you should 
have it ; but, with your generous permission, that is a se- 
cret which must remain close-locked in my breast — at least 
for the present." 

** I have a curiosity, I admit," said Hargrave, ** to know 
the motive that prompted you to assume this disguise, and 
Approach my camp with such extreme caution ; but I claim 
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no right to your secret ; and it rests with you to divulge it, 
or not, as you may see proper." 

" Tour generous forbearance almost tempts me to make 
you a confidant," returned the other ; "but I must have no 
confidants ; and therefore you will pardon me, if, on this 
subject, I keep my lips sealed. Bear this in mind, how- 
ever ! that in the ups and downs, the changing scenes of 
life, it may possibly be in my power to do you a service ; 
and if so, you may then have even less reason than now to 
regret your kindness to one made a captive under very sin- 
gular and suspicious circumstances." 

" Will you favor me with your name ?'* 

The stranger hesitated a moment, and then said : 

" Call me Kingsley." 

" Mine is Hargrave — Edward Hargrave,*' rejoined the 
host. 

"Major Hargrave!" interposed the simpleton, who had 
drawn near enough to overhear the conversation. "Yes, 
sir : mark ! — Major, sir ! MWjor ! — he's in the military line." 
."A militia Major," said Hargrave, laughing. 

" And what might your name be, my honest friend — ^to 
whom, I believe, I am indebted for a sore head, etcetera ?", 
inquired Kingsley, turning good-humoredly to the moon- 
ling. 

" Well, sir, it might be Leap-in-the-Dark — ^but it isn't," 
cried Simple Roley, with a merry laugh. 

" Idiotic !" said the Major to his guest, in an under tone, 
by way of apology, or explanation of what might otherwise 
be deemed downright rudeness. 

" He hassome wit, at all events," was the reply. 

Simple Roley overheard him. 

*' Do you think fools have wit?" he inquired, looking de- 
murely into Kingsley's face. 

" I think they do^ at times/' was answered. 
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•*That is your opinion then?" 

"Yes." 

^* Well, it's mine, too ; and two fools' opinions ought to 
make a fact," rejoined Boley, bounding away with a kugh. 

A minute later he had renewed hia discourse with the 
wind. 

" How the storm rages !" observed Kingsley, as a rather 
stronger gust than common swept around the tent, shaking 
it violently, and almost wrenching it from its foundation. 

" Yes, and I fear it will continue so as to prevent us re- 
suming our journey to-morrow," replied Hargrave. 

" Do you go far west ?" inquired the other. 

" Some three or four days* journey yet to our destina- 
tion." 

* Where do you think of locating ?" 

" I have made selection of a very pleasant spot on the 
Monongahela. It is government land now; but will be 
mine when I shall succeed in raising from it a crop of corn 
— at least four hundred acres will thus be secured to me, 
with a pre-emption right to a thousand more adjoining." 

^^ On the Monongahela 7" repeated Kingsley, glancing 
across the tent to where Mrs. Hargrave and Gertrude were 
seated with the children, who, more or less frightened, were 
still clinging to them. ^^ It is a fearful undertaking with 
such companions!" he added, nodding toward those on 
whom his eye rested. 

"I know it," returned Hargrave, with a sigh; "but he 
who has Poverty for a master, must needs perform unplea- 
sant tasks." 

** I fear you will have occasion to regret that you have 
permitted any circumstances to influence you to quit the 
limits of civilization !'^ pursued Kingsley, shaking his head. 
^ He who understands the signs of the times, may prophesy; 
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aad I warn you, that the hatchet of the red man is not 
buried deep." 

" Do you think there is danger of another Indian war V* 
inquired Hargrave, anxiously. 

^^No one in the wilderness is at any time safe from the 
attacks of the savage," replied the other, somewhat eva- 
sively. " Because I like you, Major Hargrave, and now 
feel an interest in your welfare, and that of your family, I 
could wish you had never entered upon this perilous under- 
taking. Are yonder ladies sisters V* 

"They are." 

" How kindly the younger spoke to me last night !" he 
continued, looking long and steadily toward Gertrude. 
" Gentle being ! I shall not soon forget her." 

" She is a dear, good girl," replied Hargrave; "and all 
who know her, love her. But, in justice to my wife, I 
must tell you, she also had something to say in your be- 
half : in fact, what the two said, had much to do with yoiur 
liberation." 

" Heaven bless them both !" exclaimed the other, with 
feeling ; " and may the good angels guard them from all 
evil !" Then, after a short pause, during which he seemed 
much abstracted, he continued : " Major Hargrave, may 
I ask, as a favor, that you will permit me to make one of 
your party till you arrive at your destination ?" 

" Oh, yes," said the simpleton, at this moment sidling 
up to Kingsley ; "you may go; for I feel as if I wanted 
company y and who so good company for a fool, as he who 
has butted a part of his brains out against a rock 7" 

Kingsley and Hargrave both laughed, and the latter ob<* 
served : 

** You grow sharper every day, Roley." 

** Sorry I can't return the compliment, Major," rejoined 
the simpleton, running his fingers through his fine, flaxen 
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hair. ^^ Stranger/' turning to Eingslej, and folding luf 
arms with an air ; *^ do you happen to know anything ahont 
the primary principle of suction V* 

"Not particularly." 

<^Eyer had any experience in that line?'' 

"Not that I am aware of." 

" Umph !" returned Roley, contemptuously ; "you are a 
bigger fool than I thought ; and therefore no companion 
for me after all." 

" Jacob/' said the Major, sternly ; " you are becoming 
insolent ; this must be stopped." 

" Very well — ^it shall be so, Major — I will let him off," 
returned the simpleton, in a patronizing tone, and with a 
stiff inclination of the head. " Stranger — or Eingsley^ I 
think you call yourself — Mr. Kingsley, your hand /' and 
as he took the hand, which the latter readily extended, he 
added, quickly : " Do you really love Mistress Gerty ?" 

"I am totally ignorant of whom you mean, my friend." 

" Do you hear that?" cried the moonling, with an air of 
triumph : ** do you hear that. Major ? I didn't say it — ^he 
said it himself; admits he is totally ignorant; and don't 
even know Mistress Gerty, whom he has been staring at so 
much." 

Kingsley blushed ; and, with some little confusion, re- 
joined, hurriedly : 

" Is yonder maiden the one you designate as Mistress 
Gerty?" 

Simple Boley now stared upon the interrogator with a 
vacant eye, and with features as void of expression as a 
waxen doll. 

" Yes/* the Major hastened to answer ; " Gertrude Wii- 
bum is her name ; but the poor lad generally calls her 
Mistress Gerty." 

On hearing the name again mentioned, the simplotoa 
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started, the blood rushed up and reddened his features, and 
he exclaimed, hurriedly, almost wildly : 

^' You must love her more than I do, and be a better 
man than I am, or you can't have her." 

" Whence this strange whim ?" said Eingsley, with a 
light laugh. " What induces you to think, my friend, that 
I care more for Mistress Gertrude than her married 
sister ?" 

Instead of answering direct, Simple Boley began to sing 
a song he had some time learned: 

BONO. 

"The leayes were green — the leaves were green-* 

And the birds in the green leaves sung; 
Bat the frost it came, and now it was seen 

No longer so green they bung : 
Tboy drooped, and faded, and withered awaji 

And fell to the earth so oold ; 
And the blithe birds left, for they would not stay. 

And the moumfii] tale they told. 

''The heart was green — ^the heart was green — 

And joy in the green heart sung; 
But the spoUer he oame, and now it was seen 

No joy to the green heart clung: 
It drooped, and faded, and withered away. 

And was laid in the earth so cold ; 
And friends cried, wo ! and alaok-a-day ! 

And thus is the sad tale told." 

As he finished singing. Simple Roley covered his face 
with his hands, and walked slowly away, sobbing audibly. 
There was something strange, almost startling, in the words 
and manner of the simpleton ; and proceeding, moreover, 
from one whose feeble intellect scarcely permitted the idea 
of a design on his part to be entertained for a moment, the 
whole made a powerful impression upon the mind of Major 
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Hargrave, who was, we must own, rather superstitiously 
inclined. Turning to Kingsley, he fixed his eye steadily 
upon his countenance, and said, in a tone more emphatic 
than the occasion might have warranted : 

" Heaven send this be no omen of what is to follow ' 
But we are sometimes warned of evil ; and they are wist 
that heed!" 

Kingsley felt from these remarks, the tone in which they 
were uttered, and the look which accompanied them, that 
in the mind of his host the application was already made ; 
and with heightened color, he replied, quickly, but with 
dignity : 

" Major Hargrave, it needs no adept in the solution of 
riddles, to understand an allusion so pointed. I perceive, 
sir, that even the vagaries of an idiot, are sufficient to ex- 
cite in your breast suspicions of myself; and that too con- 
cerning a something so absolutely chimerical, that the mere 
idea of an attempt at refutation appears to me most ridicu- 
lous and absurd. The proper course, under such circum- 
stances, is to act and not to talk ; and therefore, as you 
say I am free, I trust you will throw no obstacle in the 
way of my speedy departure !" . 

**At least," returned Hargrave, coloring with very 
shame^ — for a moment's reflection showed him how prepos- 
terous it was, in this case, to act from mere impression, 
rather than judgment based on reason : " At least, sir, you 
shall not leave before morning. Pardon me !" he <5onti- 
nued, frankly; *'for I perceive I have acted very foolishly, 
in allowing superstition to get the better of my reason. 
Poh ! poh !" he pursued : " how absurd ! how absurd ! ta 
suspect you of having evil design against one you do not 
even know ! and how unjust to the girl herself ! Hang me^ 
if I don't think I had better change places with the Sim- 
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pleton ! Mr. Kingsley, I pray you overlook my unstudied 
words!" 

"With all my heart," returned the other, cordially; 
" and T am really glad to know so trifling a matter is not 
going to be a cause for our separation. There, Major — 
say no more — I understand you better now. You love the 
lady — as every one must who loves goodness and purity ; 
and a jealous care of her safety, caused you to make too 
much account of a foolish whim, originating in a brain that 
lacks intellect." 

" That is it — that is it !" said Hargrave, hurriedly. " I 
see you understand me ; and so let us say no more about 
it." 

" Permit me to ask one other favor of you," said Kings- 
ley, looking down at his Indian costume. " If I am to 
keep company with you, I should like to dress in a manner 
more becoming a white man. So long as I passed for a 
savage, and wore the paint of a savage, this gear did weL 
enough ; but, you perceive, with half the paint rubbed off 
of me, I am a kind of nondescript — neither a pale-face nor 
an Indian. Now if you have any clothes that I can wear, 
I will throw off this disguise, and endeavor to look a little 
more respectable." 

"I have a suit, which is rather large for you, and of 
rather coarse stuff; but, if you can make it answer, you are 
welcome to it." 

" I thank you ; but I am not without money, and will 
pay you for it." 

"Not a penny, Mr. Kingsley. I trust, though I am 
poor, I am not so niggardly as to take pay for my old 
clothes." " 

" Everything of use has its value," returned the other. 
^^ But I appreciate your feelings, and will accept the suit 
as a present." 
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The Major now had recourse to his stock of wearing ap- 
parel — ^which, we must admits was not equal, in either 
quantity or quality, to that of some of our modern mus- 
tachioed fashionables — and selecting a pair of buckskin 
breeches, with leggins, and a waistcoat and roundabout of 
linsey-woolsey, he brought and offered them to Kingsley, 
accompanying the gift with a regret that they were not 
better and more suitable. 

"No apologies, Major !" returned the guest; "these are 
just the garments I want ; and when a man is suited with 
his suit, it is all that is necessary. Now, then, if you will 
be so kind as to let one of your servants bring me some 
water, and some spirits, and hang up a' blanket here, so as 
to screen me from observation, I trust, when you next see 
me, I shall be looking a little more human than I now do." 

Major Hargrave gave the necessary orders ; and soon 
his guest found himself in a dressing-room, which, if not 
very magnificent, fully answered his purpose. This done, 
the Major rejoined his wife and children; and having 
quieted the fears of all, the remainder of the night was 
spent in such conversation as their peculiar circumstanoes 
naturally called forth. 
4 
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8T0BM BOUKB. 

Day dawned upon our party of wayfarers with the stomi 
still raging, though not with quite as much fury as through 
the latter part of the night. The clouds were almost 
inky black, and hung low, and the rain 'still fell in torrents; 
but though the wind blew strong from the north-east, it no 
longer came in such fierce gusts as to cause even the most 
timid any further alarm for the safety of the tent. Day- 
light also brought relief in another shape. The night had 
passed without any assault from a savage foe; and now 
that the double gloom of darkness and uncertainty was 
dispelled, and all could see about them clearly, confidence 
was restored, and even the negroes felt ashamed of the 
cowardice they had so recently displayed. 

" I tell you what 'tis, ChloV' said Cuba — who, now that 
the danger seemed past, felt an itching to justify himself 
in the eyes of his colored companions for the ridiculous 
part he had played so recently — the three negroes were at 
the time standing at the western entrance, looking out upon 
the storm : " I tell you what tis, Chlo* — if ever a nigger 
was clean skeered mad, dat dar same nigger was you'se'f, 
during de extreme configuration of dis yere terrific hur- 
rifficane last night." 

" Guess I's wasn't more skeered nor you, Cube," replied 
Aunt Chloe, with spirit. 

"Yah! yah! yah!" laughed Cuba: "hear dat, Dick? 
" Ohio' says she wasn't more skeered nor me — ^yah ! yah ! 
(54) 
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yah I— dat's too good ! Why, Gblo', I's wasn't skeored at 
aU : I's jus' making b'lieve, to see how fur you'd go wid 
your hystericals." 

" Now, now, Cube," cried his spouse, beginning to get 
angry; "I's doesn't wish to be 'sidered impertriment, nor 
de likes; but, but, if you says to me, dat you wasn't 
skccred nigger last night, I tell you you lies ! — dar." 

" Now, now look a here, Ohio'," rejoined Cuba, putting 
on a serious, determined, dignified look, and speaking with 
deliberate emphasis, in order to make his words impressive, 
and excite something like a feeling of awe in the breast of 
his conjugal partner : " dat's a succumstance as cl'arly and 
invidually argufies dat you, my better half — you, my ma- 
ternomical connexion — doesn't know what good broughten 
up am, and what 'spects de due deco'um ob your husband. 
When you marr'ed me, you broughten you'se'f under de 
general head of 'specting my deco'um ; and if you doesn't 
do it, dar'U be a family separation, widout junction, and 
separate maintingcnce." 

The big words, which Aunt Chloe could not comprehend 
— ^we fear the reader is not much wiser than her in this 
respect — ^for Cuba spoke from sound rather than sense, and 
his idioms might have confounded a Johnson, a Walker, or 
a Webster, with all their lexicographical lore, — the big 
words of Cuba, we say, with the solemnity of their utter- 
ance, impressed Aunt Chloe with the idea, that to persist 
in calling her liege lord a liar, would bring about an awful 
state of affairs ; still, woman-like, she could not bear the 
thought of being vanquished in the battle of tongue — at 
least without firii^g a retreating shot — and so she said : 

"Well, Cube, I's knows 'nuff to knows dat dem tings 
you spoke about am awful — dat's truf h ; but, but. Cube, 
if you doesn't jus' like to be^ called a liar, what does ye 
teUUesfor?" 
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"Ts 'peal to you, Dick/* cried Ouba, turning to tiio 
latter, who was standing alongside, a silent listener : ** Fs 
peal to you, as a gentlem of conference, if dat succumstanoe 
ob Ghloe's am not nuff to put her cl'ar beyond do pale ob 
b'aramguity ?" 

" Why, Cube," answered Dick, thoughtfully — " one ting 
am d'ar in de sposition ob Ghlo' — you was de skeerdest 
nigger last night dat ever was." 

"Hole your tongue, Dick!" cried Cuba, waxing wroth: 
"You needn't open dat 'ar big mouth of your'n wid any 
insignications agin dis chile ; for any niggar dat squats in 
de mud, when he am posted, wid his gun under water, I 
hole dat for a succumstance dat I's got nuffin more to say 
to him." 

"Well, I's didn't squat case Fs afeared," said Dick, 
filing up. "Oh, de prays you and Chlo' was making — 
you oughten to heard you'se'fs. Whew ! golly ! I tought 
de day of judge-emt was come in de night — ^yah I yah ! 
yah !" And then he struck up : 

** Go 'way,^niggor— you oan't iiB|^ 

Ting-a-lmg, ting-a-ling ; 
Oo 'way, nigger — hoc de eorn— 

Ting-a-ling> tmg-a-ling: 
Go 'way> nigger-^t some bodb^— 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling : 
Go 'way, nigger — ^and neber eome back— 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling — ^tio— Jah I 

^' Ah ! Cube, it'll neber do for yous to talk to dis chile, 
arter what I seed last night." 

" You, you say you wasn't afeared !" pursued Cuba, with 
angry vehemence : " I'd jus' tank you to explicit de suo- 
eumstance ob you being down dar on de groun', flat as a 
mountain, wid a arm round dc post, like de tree round de 
sarpint." 

" Why, why, anybody dat couldn't see de reason ob ngr 
'lition dar, must be as big fool as you'se'f/' 
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^ And what was de reason ? — ezplanify de suocanistaMi 
%re yoa goes furder." 

**Why, Cube, I was jus' trying to hole de stick down 
from blowing away de tent — dat's all." 

Cuba drew back on hearing this, and his black feature 
almoBt grew red with indignation. He essayed to speak-^ 
but his choler choked him ; and it was some time before he 
eould command his voice so as to make himself intelligible. 

^* Dick !" he at last managed to utter, still half suffo- 
cated by the pressure of his pent-up feelings : ^^ Dick I I's 
always 'spected you sence you was a chile — (Cuba was ten 
years Dick's senior)— and I*s always 'spected your deco'um 
— ^but I's can't 'spect neider no longer. I's done wid ye, 
Dick, I is. When a gentlem nigger, like you'se'f, gits 
cotched in a imperfidyus lie, dat moment all extermination 
is gone 'tween us ; and dat succumstance alone brings dat 
nigger down in my confirmation to jus' nuffin at all." 

Here a call from the Major separated the trio, and 
ended the discussion for the time. 

As the storm still beat too violently to permit of a fire 
being kindled outside of the tent, the morning's meal was 
easily prepared, and consisted of jerked venison, cold bear 
meat, cold corn cake and mush, maple molasses, and salt. 
It was not very dainty fare, it is true ; and was not served 
in a style to suit a modern exquisite : but it was at least 
good, healthy food ; and the travellers in the wilderness of 
that day, were satisfied to get as good — being more apt to 
trouble themselves about quantity than quality. 

By the time that the meal was ready, Kingsley made his 
appearance ; and so altered was he, by the removal of paint 
and change of dress, that each member of the party gazed 
upon him in surprise ; and even the Major admitted, that 
if be had met him anywhere else, he would have been loth 
to fwear to his identity with the wretched looking object he 
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bad the night before brought into the tent in an uncon« 
scions state. 

The personal appearance of Kingsley was rather preposh 
sessing. He was apparently about thirty years of age, 
had regular features, black hair and eyes, and, when ani- 
mated, the expression of his countenance was highly intel- 
lectual. The nose was slightly aquiline, and the lips were 
thin and compressed, denoting a person of resolution, 
decision and firmness. In his smile, and the light of his 
dark eye, there was something almost fascinating ; and yet, 
at the same time, there was a something, you could not say 
what, that seemed to repel. It was, in fact, as if a good 
and evil principle were struggling for the mastery — the 
one drawing you to him — the other keeping you at a dis- 
tance. His manners were refined and polished, and seemed 
to indicate one who had passed much of his time among 
persons of high breeding. The garments which he now 
had on, were of coarse materials, and were much too large 
for him ; but still his air had so much of the dignified and 
commanding, and his movements were so easy and graceful, 
that the most ignorant boor would never for a moment have 
mistaken him for a fellow of his own grade. His head was 
still bandaged ; but the cloths had been taken off and re- 
placed, in a way to denote that he was one who had had 
some experience in the dressing of wounds. There was a 
winning cordiality and frankness in his manners, as he 
came forward, and, bowing politely, said : 

" I give you good morning, ladies, and sincerely regret 
you have not had a good night's rest." 

Oertrude and Mrs. Hargrave both bowed to his saluta- 
tion, and the latter replied : 

"I regret, even more than the loss of rest, that this 
storm is likely to detain us here a day and night longer. 
You, Mr. Kingsley — for so my husband informs me you 
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are called — seem to have rested better than we : I trust yon 
find your wound less serious than we at first apprehended ?** 

" Thank you, madam ; and am happy to say, my wound is 
not serious, and will not long trouble me," returned Engs- 
ley, again bowing. " I was stunned by the fall ; and the 
wound might have proved fatal, perhaps, had I not fallen 
into good hands. Miss Wilburn," he added, turning 
frankly to Gertrude, " is entitled to my special thanks, for 
her kindness to one whom she had good reason to believe 
was her foe.'' 

"I did nothing but my duty, sir," replied Gertrude, 
slightly coloring. " The Bible tells us we should do unto 
others as we would that others should do unto us ; and, in 
carrying out that divine precept, we do but our duty; and 
whether the other party be friend or foe, we lose not our 
reward by so doing." 

" Ah ! how few obey that divine command !" said 
Ejngsley, in a tone of reflection, letting his eyes fall to 
the ground. 

" They who disregard it are the losers," rejoined Ger- 
trude. 

"Mr. Kingsley," now interposed Hargrave, "I owe you 
an apology, for an unwonted oversight on my part last 
night ; I forgot to ask you to eat — and you must have been 
hungry. The only reparation I can now make, is to ask 
you to eat a double quantity of a cold breakfast. Come ! 
the meal waits ;" and he led the way to the frugal repast. 

The day proved a very unpleasant one to our party of 
way-farers — the storm continuing, with little or no abate- 
ment, till the sun went down. Time thus spent in the 
wilderness, without books, occupation, or amusement, and 
by persons wet, cold, and anxious, naturally became irk- 
some ; and none regretted to see darkness again settle over 
the earth ; for the beds had been so arranged through the 
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day, that the wet would not again disturb the sleepers, and 
all hoped to pass a few of the dreary hours in a state of 
forgetfulness. 

A few hours of the morning, it is true, had glided away 
in an interesting conversation between the Major, the 
ladies, and Kingsley — ^the last mentioned of whom had 
done what he could to entertain the others, by drawing 
largely upon a fund of anecdote and narration, well sea- 
soned with wit, common sense, and shrewd observation; 
but he at last grew weary of talking, and the rest of the 
day became only so many hours of mental depression and 
sullen gloom, which very well accorded with the state of 
the weather. 

At an early hour in the evening all retired to rest, and 
most of the party slept soundly till day broke on the fol- 
lowing morning. It was still raining — but not very hard ; 
the wind had changed ; the clouds were broken ; and, an 
hour or two later, the bright sun became visible, shining 
through a gentle sprinkle, sending gladness to every heart, 
and netting a long, beautiful bow on the western heavens, 
as a sign that he had resumed his sway, and the power of 
the storm was past. 

Preparations were now made for resuming the journey; 
and, long before noon, the little cavalcade began to descend 
the mountain. As it is not our design to give further in- 
cidents of the slow and toilsome journey of the Major and 
his family through the wilderness, we will merely say here, 
that the fourth night from his quitting Laurel Bidge, he 
pitched his camp upon the spot he had selected for his 
future home. 
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Majob Hargrave was a man of energy, and energeti- 
cally did he set to work, on the day following his arrival 
at his destination, to construct a comfortable log-cabin for 
his family. He had brought with him a number of farm- 
tools, and, among the rest, some four or five good axes ; 
and as Kingsley, who had accompanied him to his journey's 
end, volunteered to assist him in putting up his new struc- 
ture, four of these axes were thus brought into immediate 
use, and most vigorously were they applied to the trees of 
the forest. 

For the site of his cabin, the Major selected a knoll, at 
a point where a creek or stream, of considerable size, poured 
its waters into the Monongahela. The base of this knoll, 
was, owing to a bend of the Monongahela, washed on two 
sides by that river, and on the third by the afore-mentioned 
creek — so that it might with some propriety be termed a 
peninsula. The natural advantages which such a spot pos- 
sessed against a covert assault, struck the Major at once ; 
and he forthwith determined to erect his cabin here, sur- 
round it with a stockade, and cut a broad channel from 
river to creek, so that none could approach it without first 
crossing water. To carry out the full design, however^ 
would require more labor and time than could well be 
spared at. once; and so the Major resolved to first clear 
up the knoll, erect his cabin, and put his crops into the 
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groundi that his family, if unmolested, might have tlie 
means of living through the year. 

A log-cabin in the wilderness, is a building easily con< 
structed ; and, with four laborers, may be completed in a 
very short time. Trees, of about a foot in diameter, are 
first cut down, then cut to a certain length, and notched 
on two sides, near the two ends. By this means, the end 
logs lock into those laid lengthwise, and the bodies meet, 
forming a structure, compact, solid, durable, and bullet- 
proof. When, by placing one log above the other, the 
building has reached the proper height to begin the base 
of the roof, the two end logs are allowed to project be- 
yond the others, and these are called eave-bearers. Across 
these, reaching from one to the other, running length-wise, 
are laid two saplings, called butting poles. The end logs 
are then shortened, to form the slope of the roof — the 
transverse logs still locking into them, by notches, as be- 
fore. When, by means of this angle or slope, the ribs, as 
the roof timbers are called, meet, a single one is laid across 
the top, forming the ridge-pole or comb of the whole. 
The skeleton of the house is now complete ; and the next 
proceeding is to put on the clap-boards, to keep the roof 
from leaking. These, from two to three feet long, are 
split from timber of about two feet in diameter, and of a 
thickness varying from one to two inches ; and, when laid 
on the roof, are lapped one over the other, with cross poles 
over them, to keep them in their places. A hole is next 
out, about central way of the building, to serve as a door ; 
another, of smaller dimensions, on the same side, for a 
window ; and a third, on the other side of the cabin, op- 
posite the door, for a fire-place. The hearth, back, and 
jambs of the fire-place are formed of large, flat stones i 
and the chimney, constructed of logs, is put up outside. 
The door itself is generally made of split timbers, pinned 
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together through cross-bars, and hung on heavy wooden 
Binges. Some lighter frame work serves for the window, 
and greased paper answers the purpose of glass. Cross- 
timbers are then laid along the ground, from two to four 
feet apart ; and to these are pinned what are called punch- 
eons, which somewhat resemble boards, being split from 
logs to about three inches in thickness, and hewed on both 
sides tolerably smooth. Just fancy tables, stools, benches, 
bedsteads, and shelves, made from similar materials, in the 
same rough manner, and you will form a pretty correct 
idea of a log-cabin of early times. 

Such was the kind of building which Major Hargrave, 
with the aid of Kingsley and the two negroes, erected on 
the summit of the selected knoll, within a few days from the 
first stroke of the axe — the family meantime occupying the 
tent, which was pitched close by. When completed, the 
whole party entered their new abode, with all their effects ; 
and rough and homely though it was, it seemed like a man- 
sion to them, after their long, fatiguing journey through a 
pathless forest, across mountains and streams, and at all 
times surrounded by perils, both visible and unseen. 

"Well, wife, what think you of your new home?** in- 
quired Hargrave, as Mrs. Hargrave seated herself on a 
rough bench, and drew her little children around her. 

*' If God keeps us all in health, and permits us to live 
here in peace, I shall never murmur," was her reply, as 
she took her youngest on her lap, folded her to her bosom, 
and kissed her with maternal fondness. 

" I guess nobody won't hurt us now," said the little boy, 
gazing around upon the strong, thick, rough walls. 

He was a very interesting child, with blue eyes, fair 
curly hair, and an intelligent expression of countenance. 

** What makes you think nobody will hurt us now, Jo- 
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seph ?'' inquired his mother, fondly placing a hand upon 
his head. 

^^ 'Cause papa won't let them/' he answered, looking 
proudly upon his father. " If he could keep everybody 
and everything from hurting us in the woods, I guess he 
can keep everybody and everything from hurting us in 
this strong house. Don't you think so, Cuba ?" he added, 
appealing to that colored individual, who was busy stop- 
ping up the chinks in the fire-place. 

Cuba, between whom and the little boy a great intimacy 
and very warm friendship existed, on hearing his name 
called, dropped his work, and turning round, said : 

" Wat's de subject ob dispution, dis time, Mas'er Josey, 
dat I's called on to exculpidate ?" 

" Why, I was saying papa wouldn't let nobody hurt us 
in this strong house— would he ?" 

"De Lor' bless you, chile! so fur's you'se'f am 'cerned, 
dar's not nobody living, I's dar say, dat would so fur set 
^side de ambigenious feelings of de human natur' ob de 
gentlem, dat he would put a hand on you' h'ar." 

" You wouldn't let nobody hurt us, would you, Cuba ?" 
cried the next younger, a bright-eyed, sunny-haired, aflFec- 
tionate little girl of five ; and as she spoke, she bounded up 
to the negro, and clasped him around the leg. 

Cuba stooped down, gently raised the child into his arms, 
and turned aside to the fireplace, as if to examine it, but 
in reality to conceal his emotion. 

" Say, Cuba !" continued the little girl, playfully, pat- 
ting his black cheek with her small, soft, lily hand : " Say, 
Cuba! would you let anybody hurt us? now would you?*' 

"No, Missee Nelly, chile, darling — de Lor' help me — 
not while I's got dis neck right side up on dis head.' 

" There, Joe, I knew he wouldn't," cried Nelly, throw- 
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ing her arms around Cuba's neck, and looking back to her 
brother, with childish triumph. 

" Come, Cube," cried Aunt Chloe, as she brushed past 
her consort, with a load of pewter dishes, which she was 
about to arrange on a couple of shelves that had been put 
up in one corner for this purpose, and which she proudly 
denominated her pantry — " if you am to fix dat ar fireplace, 
'fore I's commence de cookery, 'spect you'd better do it ; 
for when I's git dese dishes 'ranged, dar'll be a corn-cake 
under way, and den dar'll be no time lef ' for your fussifi- 
gation wid de cracks." 

"Dar, chile — dar," said Cuba, as he gently placed little 
Ellen on her feet; and drawing his sleeve across his eyes, 
and fetching one or two hems, he resumed his work in the 
chimney. 

Simple Boley, with his hands in his pockets, now came 
sidling up to the fireplace ; and after watching Cuba a few 
minutes, said, with em air of deep reflection : 

" Cuba, I will thank you to make the draught good — 
since I am to make the fires, and nothing but green wood 
for fuel. Cuba, my idea must really be carried out, for the 
world has suffered long enough." 

" Well, frien' Roley," replied Cuba, looking up from his 
work ; " de succumstance ob car'ing out your idee ob do 
princerpals ob de suction, am very much flumigated ; but, 
but de real truf h am, dat I's doesn't know de exact persi- 
tion ob de fust understanding ob de proper state ob de 
affa'r. 

^* Ignorance !" muttered the sunpleton, with a smile of 
contempt ; and turning abruptly away, he walked out of 
the cabin into the open air. 

It^was a beautiful morning — the heavens clear — and the 
Ban, about half way to the zenith, was pouring down a soft, 
Wftrdiy mellow flood of light upon a pleasing landscape. 

6 
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Standing upon a log, near a large, sturdy oak, which the 
Major, with a view to something picturesque, had expressly 
reserved, was Gertrude Wilburn, gazing upon the scene 
with those feelings of pleasure which a contemplation of 
nature is apt to awaken in the breast of one possessed of a 
poetic temperament. Perceiving her, the simpleton took 
two or three steps toward her ; but changing his mind — or, 
rather, some mind changing him — ^he drew stealtKily up to 
the tree, and concealed himself behind it ; so that, as he 
expressed it, " he might watch Mistress Gerty without be- 
ing seen, because something was going to happen." 

Had Simple Boley been guided by sound reason, or 
good common sense, he would never have fancied that any- 
thing peculiar, connected with our heroine, was about to 
happen at such a time and place ; but so it is, that the in- 
stinct of the animal, and the prescience of the fool, often- 
times exceed the vaunted wisdom of those who are called 
wise. 

And what explanati3n may we attach to facts that are 
in themselves so wonderful and mysterious ? May we not 
suppose, that where there is animal life, without mind or 
reason, that such object may be easily impressed by prcr 
scient mind beyond the material existence, which to us alone 
is visible by the natural eye ? May we not infer, that ob- 
jects, possessing animal life, but lacking mind and reason, 
are so impressed, when they do that which provides against 
a future contingency, and yet without showing any evidence 
of a foreknowledge ? That this is every day done, none 
will gainsay ; but by what process it is done, let thoae who 
have a better solution to the mystery, give it. Pope says : 



" Who taught the nations of the field and wood, 
Prescient, the tiles and tempests to withstand?" 
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Ay, who taught them ? Let those who deny the existence 
of a God — ^who deny .a future existence — who deny the ex- 
istence of mind out of the body — answer ! 

The scene which Gertrude Wilburn gazed upon, was cal- 
culated to afford the contemplative mind a feeling of plea- 
sure commingled with awe. She was standing on the 
southern side of the cabin, on a rise of ground, which, 
without being high itself above the land adjoining on the 
north, gave her vision an extended sweep toward the south. 
Immediately around her, the trees had been felled, with 
the exception of the oak just mentioned; and trunks, 
branches, chips and stumps, almost concealed the ground 
which they had so recently shaded. Before her, the knoll 
descended almost abruptly to the point where the smaller 
stream joined the larger; and through the branches of trees 
still standing at its base, she could see the waters, bright 
and silvery where the sunlight fell upon them, and dark 
and gloomy where the forest threw its shadows ; but ren- 
dered more interesting and beautiful by the strong contrast 
which one portion presented to the other. Beyond the 
Monongahela, far away to the distant hills, which drew the 
line against the sky, stretched an unbroken forest, green 
with the leaf of springs beautiful to look upon,, but filling 
the mind with emotions of grandeur, sublimity, mystery 
and awe ; for who could say what danger lurked within that 
seemingly boundless covert ? Away to the right, or west, 
across the creek, on a distant hill, Gertrude beheld a small 
clearing, and saw a blue smoke ascending from the cabin 
of another settler in this wilderness ; but this, save her owe 
home, was the only sign of civilization visible — ^all the res 
being forest — deep, dark, unbroken, mysterious forest. 
Yet the scene was not void of life, though so little of hu- 
man life was to be seen. Thousands of the feathered tribe, 
aany of them of the brightest and most showy plumage, 
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saQed tbroagh the blue ether, skimmed along the surface 
of the waters, fluttered among the branches of the trees, 
Gtnd gave vent to their gladness in songs of such delightful 
melody, that Oertrude, enchanted through the senses of 
leeing and hearing, stood rivetted to the spot, lost in 
kind of poetical revery. 

At length the spell was broken by the appearance of 
Xingsley, who emerged from the wood near by, carrying a 
-ifle in his right hand, and having a wild turkey, which he 
iad shot, slung over hid left shoulder. On seeing him, the 
Srst impulse of our heroine was to turn away and enter 
the cabin ; but it at once struck her that this proceeding 
might seem rude; and as she was not one who would in- 
tentionally or knowingly hurt any one's feelings, she re- 
mained on the spot, merely stepping down from the log on 
which she had been standing. 

It may be proper to remark here, that though Kingsley 
had for many days been a member of the household of 
Hargrave, travelling with the family, eating at the same 
table, and sleeping in the same tent, yet nothing like inti- 
macy had sprung up between him and Gertrude ; and in 
all this time he had probably never said a dozen words to 
her, that had not been spoken in tie presence or hearing 
of a third party. And this had been mainly owing to the 
management of Gertrude herself. Not that she had any 
particular dislike to Kingsley ; on the contrary, she con- 
sidered him a gentleman of fine mind, good education, and 
high breeding ; but he was a stranger to her — a stranger 
about whom hung a mystery — and she felt no interest in 
him, further than a willingness to exchange the common 
civilities of the day, converse on topics of general interest^ 
and treat him at all. times with proper respect. 

And, in justice to Gertrude, we will say here, that 
though she had a fine poetical temperament and organiza- 
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tknOkf she was not one of jour wildly romantic heroines^ to 
fall desperately in love with a mysterious stranger, merely 
because he was mysterious. No ! possessing a sweet, 
gentle, affectionate disposition, a desire to please and be 
pleased, a mind which could ever find congeniality in lofty 
thoughts and aspirations, she was still one to be guided in 
all she did by sound, practical common sense. Whether 
Eingsley had a more special regard for her, than she for 
him, the reader can judge from what follows. 

" You see, Miss Wilburn,*' he said, with a smile, as he 
came up, holding up the turkey by the neck, " I have pro- 
vided something for Aunt Chloe to try her skill upon." 

" I fear she will make a sorry job of it," returned Ger- 
trude, pleasantly; "for even a good cook, with a good- 
turkey, may fail to make a good dish, if she lack all the 
other essentials." 

** What a gloomy wilderness lies yonder, in full view !" 
pursued Kingsley, changing the subject, and pointing 
toward the south ; and as he spoke, his features became 
very grave, and something like a sigh escaped him. 

" It would not appear so gloomy to me," replied Gertrude, 
" if it were not for the thought that a terrible foe may 
therein lie concealed." 

" Ay, Miss Wilburn, that is the thing ; for no one, in 
such a wilderness as this, can say his or her life is safe for 
an hour." 

" For the matter of that, Mr. Eangsley, no one can say 
his or her life is safe for an hour, even in the settlements," 
returned Gertrude; "but there is this difference; there 
we do not feel ourselves surrounded by danger at all times, 
as we do here ; and hence we live on in more seeming se- 
curity, and think less of death. I am not sure," she 
added, reflectingly, after a slight pause, " but the wilder- 
ness may be the better place of the two to prepare our- 
6 ^* 
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Belyes for the great change which must sooner or later tak« 
place/' 

"Do you think you will be contented to spend your days 
here?" inquired the other. 

" I do not know how that may be, Mr. Kingsley ; but I 
shall strive to be contented in whatsoever station and situ- 
ation it may please Providence to place me." 

"And do you think Providence has placed you here, 
Miss Wilburn?" 

" I believe Providence has permitted me to come here, 
with my dear sister, to be her companion." 

" Do you not candidly think that you yourself had more 
to do with your coming hither than Providence ?" 

" Why such a question, Mr. Kingsley ?" rejoined Ger- 
trude, turning to him with an air of surprise. " Surely, 
you do not doubt the existence of that Overruling Power 
which is often termed Providence ?" 

" I do not doubt the existence of an Overruling Power, 
Miss Wilburn ; but I think some persons are too apt to 
attribute that to a higher Power, which is merely the result 
of their own individual action. I do not believe in the 
special interposition of Providence ; for that, to my mind, 
seems to imply the continual working of miracles, and is 
directly opposed to the idea of a general law governing 
everything which has a being." 

" Still," replied Gertrude, unwilling to yield her point, 
" if you believe in Providence at all, you must admit that 
nothing takes place without its permission." 

" Why, as to that, I must say, that everything which 
happens, is permitted to happen, otherwise it would not 
happen ; but this rather goes to support my argument than 
confute it ; for it proves that Providence does not interfere 
in the matter at all. There is quite a difference, Miss 
Wilburn, between brinfidns a certain, thing to pass, and 
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doing nothing to prevent it ; and it certainly does not fol- 
low, that because it happens, it has the sanction of Provi- 
dence — otherwise the murderer might justly claim, that, in 
doing the murder, he was doing Heaven's will. No, Miss 
Wilburn — I believe there are certain great, fixed laws, 
which govern everything ; and that it is as easy for us to 
break those laws, as to keep within their limits ; but those 
laws, containing exactly what is required for a proper 
regulation, if we do break them, we must suflFer to the ex- 
act amount which we transgress. But I have brought on a 
discussion, without intending to do so ; and so let us go 
back to the point where we started. Have you never as 
yet regretted leaving the settlements for a home in the 
wilderness ?" 

'^ I certainly would not have come hither from mere 
choice of locality ; but circumstances rendered it necessary 
for my sister to 'come; and I would not be so selfish as to 
remain behind, and leave her without a female companion 
to help lighten the heavy hours of solitude and gloom 
which she perforce must pass in a place so far beyond the 
pale of society." 

'^ But she is not without companionship : she has a hus- 
band, children and servants." 

"And a sister," added Gertrude, smiling. 

"But when she had so many to care for, and to care for 
her, she should not have exacted such a sacrifice from you, 
as a total seclusion from the world, to say nothing of hard- 
ships and perils beyond number." 

" Wrong her not by believing she did exact it," replied 
Gertrude, warmly. " No ! my coming with her was my own 
doing, against her and her husband's express commands. 
The truth is, Mr. Kingsley, when our dear mother died, 
(and, at the recollection, the eyes of the affectionate Ger- 
trude filled with tears,) she left the little all she possessed 
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to my sister and myself. To have divided this, would hare 
left her almost needy, and might have brought suffering 
upon her and her family. I would not hear to a division 
on this account, although she and my brother-in-law were 
both generous enough to propose it, and even urge my 
concurrence. Well, without a division, if they left for the 
wilderness, they would of course take all ; and thus I, if I 
remained behind, would be left penniless ; but, by my 
keeping with them, there would be no need of a division ; 
and I knew that if they found a home here, I should 
find one also." 

"Miss Wilburn," rejoined Kingsley, earnestly, looking 
her full in the eye, " you are the most unselfish being it has 
ever been my lot to meet with ; and if I could be certain 
you might ever be brought to take an interest in my wel- 
fare, I would never cease to bless the hour and circum- 
stances which first brought us together." 

Gertrude crimsoned to the eyes, for the tenor of Eangs* 
ley's language was too pointed to be mistaken. For some 
moments she seemed greatly embarrassed — in fact, until 
Kingsley again spoke. 

"May I dare to hope. Miss Wilburn," he continued, 
closely noting every change and expression of her counte- 
nance, " that you do or will take an interest in my wel- 
fare?" 

" So far as to wish you well, Mr. Kingsley,** she now 
replied, regaining her natural look, tone, and manner. 

"Nay, Miss Wilburn," rejoined Kingsley, speaking 
earnestly and pointedly, a slight flush now mantling his 
own features, " I mean something more than merely wishing 
me well. The truth is," ho continued, hurriedly, without 
waiting for her to reply; "the truth is. Miss Wilburn, I 
have taken a deeper interest in your welfare than I could 
have believed it possible for me to take in one of your sex 
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before we met. I am a stranger to you, I know ; and the 
manner of my introduction to you was not one, I am aware, 
to leave you void of suspicion that I may be worse than I 
seem ; but were all to be explained to your entire satis- 
faction, and you be led to believe me a man' of principle 
and honor, would you, could you, take any more interest 
in me than in any other gentleman ?" 

" Frankly, Mr. Kingsley, I could not," replied Gertrude, 
looking toward the ground. 

" Then I have no hope,** rejoined the other, with a deep 
Bigh, turning away his face, perhaps to conceal his emotion. 
" Well," he resumed, after a slight pause, " I am not sorry 
I have asked the question — though I would to Heaven it 
had been differently answered ! I am about to leave, Miss 
Wilburn, and it is not probable we shall ever meet again. 
I wish you well, and sincerely hope there are many years 
of happiness before you." 

There was a melancholy sadness in the tone of Kings- 
ley, that touched a sympathetic chord in the breast of 
Gertrude ; and her voice gave evidence of this, as she in- 
quired : 

" Do you take your departure soon, Mr. Kingsley ?" 

" The shadow of yonder tree (pointing to the oak) will 
scarcely be cast to the eastward, ere I shall be lost in the 
depths of the great forest," was the reply, spoken in a 
desponding tone. 

Gertrude was about to say something more ; when, with 
a yell of horror, the simpleton bounded from behind the 
oak, shouting : 

'* A snake ! a snake ! a snake !" 

Impulsively Gertrude sprung back; and at the same 
instant a copperhead shot past her, and fastened its pois- 
onous fangs in one of Kingsley's leggins. With perfect 
CMnposurOi but with a movement quick as thought, he struck 
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the serpent a violent blow with his rifle, which loosened it« 
hold and laid it writhing upon the earth. Then calmly, 
but quickly, placing the breach of his weapon upon the 
head of the reptile, he said, as he crushed it into the 
ground : 

" May such be the fate of all your enemies, Miss Wil- 
burn!" 

Gertrude shuddered — for it seemed to her she had just 
escaped an awful death. 

" I now more firmly believe in the direct guardianship of 
an invisible intelligence," she said, solemnly. "You may 
call it a general law, if you will, Mr. Kingsley — but I shall 
term it Providence.'* 

"And wherefore?" returned the other. "It was by 
mere accident that Jacob saw the serpent in time to give 
you warning." 

" No, it wasn't, Mr. Kingsley, begging your pardon for 
contradicting you !" said the simpleton, approaching Ger- 
trude, and taking her hand. " No accident about me see- 
ing that snake, sir, I assure you. I knew something 
was going to happen to Mistress Gerty before I concealed 
myself behind that tree. Did I not save you. Mistress 
Gerty?" he added, turning and looking fondly into her 
sweet face. 

" You did, Roley," she answered, giving his hand a warm 
pressure : " you did ; and I will love you for it." 

" You see, sir," pursued the moonling, with an air of 
consequence; "you see, Mr. Kingsley, I am the favored 
suitor." 

Kingsley colored to the temples ; but said, with an af- 
fected laugh : 

" I shall soon leave you a clear field." 

Gertrude, without making any reply, turned quickly 
«iway, and hastened into the cabin. 
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Some three hours later, Kingsley took leave of the 
Major and his family, and departed, none knew whither. 
Shortly after, a small silk purse, containing ten doubloons, 
was found on the sill of the window; but whether left 
there by mistake, or design, none could say. 

" Well," said Hargrave, musingly, " there are some men 
that cannot easily be fathomed ; and he who has just left 
us, is one of them. He is first taken in disguise — which 
appears to give him less trouble than it does me — he joins 
my family, accompanies me on my journey, assists me to 
erect my cabin, and, the very day I get into comfortable 
quarters, he leaves abruptly, and«ays not a word concern- 
ing his own destination. It is all very strange, very mys- 
terious." 

Gertrude said nothing. 
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WASTB OF THB WILDBBinHNk 

Though Major Hargraye and his family had taken poB- 
session of their new dwelling, as mentioned in the foregoing 
chapter, it yet wanted much of being finished to the satis- 
faction of all parties. There were the crevices between 
the logs to be stopped with clay ; a floor to be put in over- 
head, so that the negroes could have a separate sleeping 
apartment ; bedsteads to be constructed, though never so 
rough and homely ; shelves to be arranged along the walls, 
for holding various minor articles ; pegs to be driven into 
the logs, on which to hang different garments ; and many 
other trifling things to be done, which we will not weary 
the reader by enumerating. 

The Major, however, with an eye to the future, did not 
give these matters very serious attention : or, in other 
words, did not attend to them to the neglect of his out-of- 
door occupation. From sun to Run, in fair weather, he, 
with Cuba and Dick, worked steadily at the forest, felling 
trees, occasionally uprooting a stump, and turning over the 
ground, to get it ready for cultivation ; and after dark, for 
a couple of hours, and on rainy days, he employed himself 
and servants in putting the finishing touches to the interior 
of the cabin. 

A month's labor made quite a change in the appearance 
of the immediate locality which the Major had fixed upon 
for a permanent residence. The knoll, by this time, was 
Kipletely cleared of trees and brush, down to the point 
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where the streams united, and back to the bend in the 
Monongahela, whence the Major had thought of cutting a 
ohannel to the creek. The.soil had been turned up with a 
shovel-plough, and was now planted with corn, potatoes, 
beans, pumpkins, squashes, and a few other .vegetables. 
All the cleared ground was now under cultivation, with the 
exception of a narrow circle dose around the dwelling, and 
a path, about four feet wide, leading thence to the forest. 

As there was no lack of wild beasts in this quarter, par- 
ticularly wolves, which sometimes made night hideous with 
their bowlings, the Major had early constructed a pin-fold, 
just back of the cabin, into which the horses were driven 
at night, and secured against molestation. In the morn- 
ing, such of them as were not wanted in the harness for 
hauling, ploughing, and so forth, were hoppled and turned 
out to graze along the banks of the streams, where they 
found enough to satisfy their hunger without wandering too 
far. 

Notwithstanding so much had been done, and the Major 
saw that, comparatively speaking, he was very comfortably 
fixed, he, with his negroes, still kept to work as vigorously 
as ever. He cut down trees, and, after selecting such por- 
tions of them as he thought he might want to use for tim- 
ber, hauled the remainder into piles, and burned them 
on the ground ; and then turned up the soil, and planted 
it with corn ; and so continued to do till the season became 
too far advanced for planting, and the weather too hot for 
such laborious employment. 

Meantime, the interior of the cabin had been completed ; 
and really looked quite neat and comfortable, considering 
of what rough materials it was composed. In one corner 
stood a ladder, which led to the chamber under the roof; 
and in the corner opposite, at the same end of the building, 
was Aunt Ohloe's pantry, as she called it, which consisted 
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of a few shelves and pegs, some culinary utensils, some pro 
visions, some cold victuals, and a great deal of imagination 
The other end of the cabin was shut from view by a parti* 
t. >n made of tent-cloth. This was Gertrude's sleeping apart' 
ment ; and contained, besides her own, most of the family 
clothing, neatly hung up on pegs driven into the logs. A 
few shelves had been put up in here also, on which were 
arranged a few of her favorite books, with smaller articles 
of value and use which she had brought with her. It con- 
tained, moreover, a slab-table, a three legged stool, and a 
small mirror; and was, altogether, quite as comfortable 
and cozy a little sleeping-room as the place and circum- 
stances would permit her to have. The body of the cabin 
displayed a large slab-table for family meals, a few benches 
and stools, with shelves and pegs along the walls, all 
occupied with something ; while four pairs of hooks, de- 
pending from the ceiling, suspended four good rifles, with 
bullet-pouches, powder-horns, etcetera. 

Now fancy the household all assembled, white and black, 
to the number of ten persons — all plainly and coarselj 
dressed, in materials which had come through the hand- 
k)om, or been prepared from the skin of some wild animal 
— with only such light upon them as could get in through 
the open door, the window of greased paper, and down the 
chimney — or, if night, stream upon them from some lighted 
pine-knot — and all, too, so grouped as to represent almost 
every imaginable attitude — and you have such a picture of 
the interior of Major Hargrave's cabin in the wilderness, as 
was presented to the view more than once in every twenty- 
four hours. 

In their new home, the Hargraves found themselves in 
immediate want of many things which time and labor only 
could supply ; and even then but poorly supply, if compared 
with the comforts of a regular settleraeftt, where each one may 
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Hye by following a single occupation. Here, shut out from 
the world, as it were, they saw that, for a long time, thej 
would have to depend wholly upon themselves. It is true, 
they knew this before they came here, and had prepared 
for it as well as they could ; but not till they got here, and 
jgot settled, so to speak, did they realize, in its full extent, 
how much they had depended upon others all their lives. If 
any one flatters himself, at the present day, that he is inde- 
pendent of his fellows, let him look carefully to the list of 
wants which our friends in the wilderness were forced to 
make out for themselves. 

We may begin by saying, that, for thiB time being, they 
did not want clothes, because they had brought a good stock 
with them ; but should they continue to remain here, they 
would want them ; and how was this want to be supplied ? 
They could not go and buy the cloth, for there was no 
store in all that region — consequently, to prepare themselves 
against a time of need, they now wanted the materials of 
which cloth is made — videlicit — wool and flax. Wool comes 
from sheep — therefore sheep were wanted ; but though these 
might have been procured of some neighboring settlor, 
within a circuit of twenty or thirty miles, yet wolves were 
plenty, which would just now make it a risky venture, to 
say nothing of wintering them, when the fodder might prove 
insufficient for the horses, two or three of which must of ne- 
cessity be kept over to work in the harness. Flax could 
be raised ; but not the present season, because all the cleared 
land was needed for corn and vegetables, on which to live. 

Well, granted they could get wool and flax in abundance, 
aeither, nor both combined, would in their raw state be 
cloth; and to make them into cloth, the one must be 
carded, the other swingled and hatcheled, and both be 
•pun and wove. Hand-cards, a hatchel, spinning-wheels, and 
tiie finer materials fof a loom, they had brought with them ; 
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but the loom itself must be constructed and put up bj the 
Major ; and the spinning and weaving be done by his wife, 
Gertrude, or Aunt Chloe — for there was no one else to be 
employed, either as carpenter or weaver. And when the 
cloth should be ready, they must make it up themselreB 
— ^for there was neither tailor, nor mantua-maker, in that 
part of the country. 

Neither was there a hatter for the head, nor a shoemaker 
for the feet ; but skins of wild animals could be twisted into 
some kind of shape to answer for 'the former ; and moc- 
casins, which were easily made, and another rudely shaped 
article, called shoe-pack, would do for the latter: yet how- 
ever much wanted, the family must rely on their own skill 
to make them. If an iron tool got out of order, the Major 
found he must do his own smithing ; if the harness broke, 
he must, for the time, take hold of another peculiar trade, 
and mend it : if a strap was wanting, and a strap not to 
be had, a skin must be tanned for the purpose. He really 
wanted his house enlarged ; for it was too small, and he 
wanted partitions in it ; but he did not consider himself 
competent to do the work, and there was no carpenter he 
could call on. He would have liked some convenient fur- 
niture — but no cabinet maker lived within hundreds of 
miles. And, most of all, the meal he brought with him 
having become exhausted, he wanted more corn ground ; 
but there was no miller and no mill, and it must therefore 
be grated or pounded. Grating was too slow a process for 
80 many mouths — ^pounding, in a common mortar, was not 
much better — and so the Major set his wits to work, and 
constructed a machine, which, in the absence of a mill, was 
made to answer. 

He first procured a block of hard wood, some three feel 
long, and two feet in diameter, and burned a deep, wide, 
mortar-shaped excavation in one end. To this excavation 
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he fitted a pestle of hard wood, about ten feet long ; and 
then morticed this pestle into the small end of an ash sap- 
ling some thirty feet long. The large end of this sapling 
he then fastened under one of the ground logs of the cabin ; 
and supported the whole at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees, by resting it on two forks placed some ten feet from 
the butt. Thus the small end was raised some fifteen feet ; 
and the pestle, being ten feet long, hung down to within 
two feet of the mortar-block, which was placed directly un- 
der it* A pin, running through the pestle, enabled two 
persons to work it at the same time ; and as fast as they 
could spring it down into the mortar, the elastic ash 
brought it up. By reason of this corn-mashing, Cuba and 
Dick took many an extra sweat ; and it is not on record 
that either of them erer failed to do justice to the first 
meal of victuals that followed this labor. 

" Dick," groaned Cuba, one day, while at work, with the 
perspiration oozing from every pore, " I's doesn't like to 
say nuffin in the 'plaining way ; but, but I's forced by com- 
plieation into dis here remark — dat cutting down trees am 
proper work for any gentlem nigger, like you'se'f and my- 
se'f— but dis here am de debil, — dar." 

^^Speot you isn't fur from de trufh. Cube," granted 
Dick. 

We might still go on with our catalogue of wants ; but 
lest "it should stretch beyond the reader's patience, and end 
in a yawn, which is a kind of death-blow to an author's 
popularity, we will only mention a few more, and leave the 
list to be finished by any one having a desire, and imagi- 
nation enough, to carry it out. There was no school for 
the children — no children-associates — no church — no min- 
ister, and no doctor. For the table, there was no tea, no 
coffee, no sugar, and no molasses — or, at most, only a little 
<Rf eadiy which they had brought with them, to be used only 
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on special occasions. True, maple sugar and molasses 
might be made, if they remained here another year ; but 
we are now speaking of the present; everything might come 
in time — but very little could be had now. They had no 
cows and no goats; and consequently no milk, no butter, 
and no cheese. Fresh meat they could procure in abun- 
dance — such as wild-turkey, venison, and the flesh of bear ; 
but these, with little other seasoning than salt, and such 
other accompaniments as could be made from Indian meal, 
did not prove so very palatable as one at first thought 
might suppose. And to crown all, it was now ascertained 
that the meal would be consumed some weeks before the 
new corn could ripen, and thus meat alone would be left to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

Even with all these wants, and many more, which we 
will not stop to mention, our friends felt that they might 
be contented in their new home, were it not for the great- 
est want of all, security against the savage. There was 
no telling what moment a band of Indians might come 
down upon them, lay their house in ashes, and either mur- 
der them, or, what was no better, drag them into hopeless 
captivity. True, they trusted to remain unmolested ; yet 
their hope was not buoyant — but full of fear, and trembling, 
and strong misgivings. 

The Major had by this time abandoned his first idea of 
cutting a channel from river to creek, but not his intention 
of doing something more for security. His second plan 
was to put up a strong palisade immediately around the 
dwelling ; and using the timbers he had preserved, he went 
vigorously to work ; and, in the course of two or three 
weeks, completed his design to his satisfaction. 

Meantime, our friends had received visits from only 
three individuals, and these neighboring settlers. The first 
ived in the cabin which we mentioned as being in the 
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range of Gertrude's vision on the morning of Kingsley's 
departure, and which was about five miles distant. The 
others lived further off, in different directions, and out of 
sight. They did not come together — but separately, and 
at different times — and, after a short stay, during which 
each conversed with the Majpr on matters pertaining to 
themselves, families, settlement in the wilderness, and so 
on, they left — each in turn extending him an invitation to 
vbit them at their new homes. But they were not persons 
of very refined manners ; were not, in truth, congenial spi- 
rits ; and he felt little interest in them, beyond the fact 
that they were white settlers in the same region of country 
as himself. 

Major Hargrave found suflScient out-of-door occupation 
to keep him busy; and Mrs. Hargrave, being a fond 
mother, kept her mind principally occupied with trifling 
domestic affairs and her little children ; but Gertrude seri- 
ously felt the want of something to do ; and this made the 
time with her pass rather tediously. There was a certain 
sameness in the round of each day, which began to grow 
wearisome to her ; and she felt it more than her sister, be- 
cause of her different temperament and organization. And 
besides, however much Gertrude might love the children— 
and love them she did, and took great delight in teaching 
the two older some simple lessons, and telling them childish 
stories — still she was not their mother, and could not of 
course feel that maternal interest in them which oftentimes 
excludes all thought of self. 

The truth was, Gertrude had arrived at an age when the 
heart feels a void in any society but that of one, who, by 
the curious and wonderful law of magnetic affinity, can 
supply the place of all others ; and the want of occupation 
increased the feeling, by causing the mind to dwell, so to 
speak, upon itself. There was no society here suited to 
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her years, and therefore no chance to expand the mind by 
a congenial interchange of ideas. She had brought with 
her a few books ; but having re-read these, they no longer 
afforded her any amusement. She had a strong love for 
nature, and could have passed many delightful hours of so- 
litude in the great forest whiah surrounded her, only that 
the charm of contemplation would ever be broken by the 
fear, if not by the reality, of danger. The dread of 
savages, wild beasts, and serpents, was a strong antidote 
to the desire for forest seclusion ; and therefore she seldom 
ventured beyond sight of the cabin, or the loud call of its 
inmates. In fact, there was only one direction in which, 
owing to. the circumstances mentioned, she cared to venture 
to any extent; and the point at which she aimed, though 
out of sight of the cabin, was not beyond the sound of a 
horn — or, in a favorable state of the atmosphere, the sten- 
torian voice of Hargrave. 

There was a small, beautiful island in the Monongahela, 
some little distance below the point where the creek joined 
it — but which, owing to a bend in the river, was not visible 
from any part of the knoll ; and having accidentally disco- 
vered this pleasant retreat, Gertrude prevailed upon the 
Major to construct a boat, and allow Simple Roley and her- 
self to make daily excursions thither. We say Gertrude 
prevailed upon her kinsman to do this ; for when she first 
mentioned the matter to him, he strongly opposed her wish 
— giving, as a reason, that he feared something serious 
might result from such a daily venture. 

To visit this island each day, and spend there some three 
or four of the hottest hours, now became the chief delight 
of Gertrude. She built her a little bower ; and under its 
cooling shade she would sit, and look off through the green 
leaves, upon the gliding stream, and upon the dark waving 
forest beyond ; while the breeze would fan her broW| and 
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play with her curls, and lull her into a dreamy state, just 
fitted for a gentle flight of poetic fancy. No better com- 
panion for solitude could she have had than the simpleton ; 
for, contented to sit in the shade, or wander along the 
sandy beach, picking up pebbles, skimming stones on the 
water, and talking to himself, he never disturbed her re- 
very. 

Thus days' and weeks passed away ; and months had 
elapsed since the first stroke of the Major's axe in the fo- 
rest, and yet nothing had occurred to cause the family any 
serious alarm. 

Having thus given the reader a brief sketch of domestio 
life in the wilderness, we will now gradually pass on to- 
more stirring and interesting scenes. 
6 
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A OBNUIRK BAOKWOODSICAH; 

It was the custom of Major Hargrave to supply the 
femilj with meat, by hunting early in the morning. When 
informed by Aunt Chloe, who attended solely to the culi- 
nary department, " dat de larder was gittin' cibberly low 
down," he would make his arrangements for an early start 
on the following day ; and the first streak of dawn would 
generally find him, with his rifle on his shoulder, bending 
his steps toward the dark forest ; and by the time the sun 
had got cleverly above the hills, he would often be seen 
emerging from the wood, loaded with game. 

One day, as the Major was returning from one of these 
excursions, bearing on his back a plump fawn, which he 
had just shot, he was startled at hearing a dry stick break 
behind him ; and suddenly dropping his burden, he sprung 
behind a tree close by, grasped his rifle firmly, and pre- 
pared to defend himself, in case the new-comer should prove 
to be a foe. 

"Hello! stranger — don't be skeered !" called out a voice, 
in a coarse, gruff tone. " I never hurt nobody that I've 
got nothing agin — and I've got nothing agin you — so how 
ar' ye, any how?" 

On hearing this, the Major ventured to take a cautious 
look around the tree ; and perceived a tall, raw-boned, un- 
gainly figure advancing toward him, at a leisure, careless 
pace. Seeing that he was a white man, and alone, and 
nothing particularly hostile in his appearance, Hargravs 
(86) 
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Stepped boldly out into full view, and waited for him to 
come up. 

The new-comer was one of those peculiar specimens of 
the genv>9 homOj which seem as if especially designed as a 
sort of connecting link between two races diatiaetrically op- 
posed ; and of whom it may be said, that in their persons, 
habits, and characteristics, they united two extremes— ciyi- 
lizatipn and barbarism. White by birth, with some ideas 
of refinement — even though gross ones, comparatively 
speaking — and, physiologically considered, superior to the 
red man — they were, by their wild, lonely, roving lives, 
and occasional contact with the Indian, reduced almost to 
his moral and intellectual level — ^yet retained just enough 
of a higher plane of being, to be still above the savage race 
and below their own — so that the law of affinity would draw 
them about equally to one extreme or the other. 

The pathless wilderness of the period of which we write 
-r-stretching away for hundreds of leagues, from the sea- 
board settlements of the white man, to the wigwam villages 
of the Indian, with a curious intermixture of the two races 
between — ^was certainly calculated to give origin to a class 
of beings similar to the one under notice, and who might 
be said to belong to nobody but themselves. Setting oflF 
alone into the wilderness, as traders, trappers, or hunters, 
or all three occupations combined ; always surrounded by 
danger ; always on the alert for a foe ; oftentimes contend- 
ing for life with a wild beast, and sometimes with a human 
being ; sleeping on the ground, with only a blanket wrapped 
around them, and frequently without even this ; depending 
on their own vigilance, activity, skill, and rifle, for safety ; 
with no companion to cheer their solitude, and for weekS| 
perhaps, without a being of their kind with whom to ex- 
change a thought ; with only such garments to cover them 
as they could fashion for themselves from the rudest mate- 
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riab; they naturally became hardy, independent of theif 
kindy bold, reckless, coarse in their manners, wild in their 
appearance— and, in short, semi-barbarian. 

Of this class, as we have already remarked, was the in* 
dividual who so unceremoniously accosted Major Hargrave. 
We have said that he was tall, raw-boned, and ungainly in 
his appearance ; but this conveys only a vague idea of the 
tout ensemble of the man. He was about thirty-five years 
of age, was scarcely less than six feet in height, had long 
legs and arms, large bony hands and fingers, and a very 
disagreeable stoop in the shoulders, which inclined his head 
forward toward his bosom, and sometimes gave him the ap- 
pearance of looking out through his black, bushy eyebrows. 
His hair and beard were both black, long, and matted ; and 
the two together completely concealed his neck, and a large 
portion of his face — particularly the lower part. Neither 
scissors, razor, nor comb, had apparently ever been within 
hailing distance — at least since the days of his youth — and 
we doubt whether he would have known to what use to put 
the second and last mentioned articles. His features, what 
could be seen, were hard, rough, and coarse ; his eyes were 
small, keen, and shrewd ; and his complexion was of the 
color of brown tan. Unless it might be shrewdness, it was 
diflScult to say what expression predominated ; but the coun- 
tenance was not at all prepossessing, and no honest man 
would have been likely to have taken him into his confi- 
dence on a short acquaintance ; and, for that matter, a 
rogue might have been afraid to trust him with a secret 
also. Still, for all, you could not positively say he was evil 
at heart, for you could see nothing in his look decidedly 
sinister ; and perhaps it was merely external appearances 
which tended to give one at first, as they did the Major, 
an unfavorable impression concerning the man's character. 

The habiliments of the stranger were in very good keep- 
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with his personal appearance. A sort of nondescript 
eap, made from the skin of a panther, with the hair side 
OQty surmounted his head, and seemed to press the stiff^ 
uncombed locks into a friendly contiguity. Of the same 
kind of skin, with the hair-side out also, was made his 
breeches, leggings, and moccasins ; but a green linsey hunt- 
ing-shirt, with a broad cape, covered his arms and body ; 
and around the waist passed a belt, in which were stuck a 
hunting-knife and tomahawk. To his shoulders was 
strapped a bundle of furs, with some few other articles ; 
and in his hand he carried an uncommonly long rifle, of 
superior workmanship. Advancing close to the Major, 
without showing the least sign of fear or suspicion, this 
singular being placed the breech of his rifle on the ground, 
clasped the barrel with his left hand, extended the right, 
and continued, in the same gruff, familiar tone: 

" How ar' ye, stranger ? how d'ye do ? Glad to see ye ? 
Hope our acquaintance '11 prove profitable. Little skoered, 
though, at fust — warn't ye ? But that's nothing Ef 
you'd jest looked round, like you mought hev done, jrou*d 
hev seed at once that I's a human, and no Injun. Gv.me,*' 
he pursued, as Hargrave drew himself up with a haughty 
reserve, " why don't ye give a feller a shake o' yer paw, 
and not look so shy ? 'Spect you am't afeard o' me now ? 
and don't mean to quarrel, nor nothing — hey ?" 

" I am not afraid of you, sir, and do not wish to quar- 
rel with you," replied the Major, with a dignified coldness. 
** You are a stranger to me, sir," he pursued, in the same 
tone of unbending dignity ; '^ and I am not used to such 
familiarity from one I do not know.*' 

"Umphl" returned the other, with a broad laugh: 
" 'spect you've brought your high notions from the settle- 
ments. Hain't been in these parts long, I reckon V* 

^^ I have brought my high notions from good breediQj|; 
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at least," was the cutting reply ; " and I would I could saj 
as much for you." 

•* Come, come, stranger — that thar last remark of yourn 
war rayther personal; and I don't allow no human, white 
nor red, to git too personal;" and as he spoke, the keen 
eyes of the hunter emitted a fiery gleam, that warned the 
Major he must be a little more circumspect in his language. 
** But, come," he pursued, all traces of anger disappearing ; 
" I reckon as how you didn't mean nothing — 'cause you 
couldn't make nothing by gitting into a fight with me, no 
how. We'll call it a joke this time, stranger — only be a 
lettle.bit car'ful not to joke that thar way too often. This 
here's a smart chance of a critter you've shot, stranger," 
he continued, turning round and examining the fawn ; " but 
thar's one thing about it I object to." 

"What may that be, sir?" inquired Hargrave. 

"Why, you merely crippled it with your shot, and had 
to finish it with your knife. Now that thar, stranger, 
warn't done science ; and ef thar's any thing I hate, it's to 
see one of these here critters mangled. I al'ays plump 
'em right through the heart, or the eye — though the eye's 
my preference, ef I can only git to see it." 

" Probably you are a better marksman than I," returned 
the Major. 

" Wall, I mought be that, and not hev nothing to brag 
about, ef you don't ginerally do it more science nor this 
here," rejoined the other, with a broad laugh. " 'Spect 
your rifle arn't none o' the best, maybe — and that makes 
a powerful difference in a long shot. Jest give me a squint 
at the bore and sights, and I can tell better." 

"You must excuse me," said Hargrave, drawing back, 
as the other reached out his hand for the piece; "but, 
really, I do not like to yield up my only weapon to a Mtal 
Btranger." 
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The stranger indulged in another broad, hearty laagh| 
and rejoined : 

" Skeered yit, I see — a lettle of the settlement skeer 
still hanging to ye. Wall, I hope you'll know me better 
afore I leave. I look rough, I know," he continued, 
glancing down at his person ; " I've got kind o' rough ways 
with me, and hain't got a voice none o* the softest ; but, 
stranger, I'll tell ye what's a fact — I never struck an un- 
armed foe in my life. Howsomever, you've only got my 
word for that— and that thar goes for nothing with you, I 
see, till you know so'thing more. Is that thar piece of 
yourn loaded ?" 

" It is," replied Hargrave. 

" So is mine; and being as you suspicion me, 'spose we 
swap, like, till I get a look at it." 

Unwilling to wound the other's feelings by a second re- 
fusal, and really ashamed to show distrust, where, in all 
probability, there was no occasion for it, the Major acceded 
to the proposition, and the two exchanged rifles. On get- 
ting Hargrave's piece, the old woodsman examined the bore 
lind the sights, took a glance along the barrel, and then 
said : 

" Wall, stranger, this here arn't the most parfect shooter 
in the world — but you mought hev done better nor cripple 
that poor fawn." 

** May I inquire where you are from ?" said Hargrave, 
changing the subject, as the two again exchanged rifles. 

"Wall, I'm from most anywhar," replied the other, with 
a laugh ; " for I've tramped a heap in my time ; but I'm 
last from Fort Fincastle." 

"And fray, where is that?" inquired Hargrave. 

" On the Ohio, at the mouth of Wheeling Creek — 'bout 
fifty or sixty miles from here." 

Is it a strong fortress, and well garrisoned ?" 
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** Bayther a good fort, I should reckon — though not in 
gineral pertikerly well garrisoned. Thar*s three brothers 
thar, by the name of Zane ; them I should say war the 
principal, or head men ; and then thar's six or eight others 
mought do to fight behind logs ; and thar's a heap of wo- 
men and children. Jest now, though, thar's another party 
thar, headed by a feller they call Captain Cresap; but 
they're bound down the Ohio, on a exploring expedition, to 
locate lands, and won't be thar long." 

" Have you any news concerning the Indians?" 

^^ Wall, none to speak on, stranger. But look here ! we 
mought as well know one another while we're about it. My 
name is Gibbs — Gideon Gibbs — sometimes called Gid 
Gibbs — but oftener Tomahawk Gibbs — least ways round in 
this region." 

"Why are you called Tomahawk Gibbs?" inquired 
Hargrave. " I hope it is not significant of a too free use 
of that weapon." 

"You her me thar I" cried the other, with a coarse, 
hearty laugh ; " you hev me thar, I reckon !" 

" Indeed, sir ! I am very sorry to hear you are so bloody 
minded." 

As the Major said this. Tomahawk Gibbs gave a boister- 
ous shout, and exclaimed : 

" It arn't on humans. Squire — " 

"Hargrave is my name," interrupted the other. 

" Yes, rayther a good name, too, I 'spect ; but Squire is 
shorter ; and I'll call you that, ef it makes no difierence. 
It am't on humans, as I said, I use the tomahawk — least* 
ways not often." 

<« What then?" 

*• Trees!— ha! ha! ha !— trees,— d'ye take t" 

<*I can't say that I do." 

^ I oat 0. G. on trees ; d'ye take now ?'' 
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••Afl much in the dark as ever, Mr. Gibbs," said Har- 
grave, beginning to doubt that he was talking to a sane 
man. 

"Wall, I'll explain then," rejoined Gibbs; "for this 
here same tomahawk business consarns yoa a lettle — a 
trifle." 

" Concerns me ?" 

** A trifle — only a trifle, Squire ; easy settled — ^I arn't 
hard on no man. I'll tell ye. You see I'm 'bout as much 
of a explorer as hunter — doing a trifle at several things. 
Wall, when I diskiver a place as looks like it mought bo 
of val'e soon, I jest cuts G. G. on one o' the trees — which 
stands for Gideon Gibbs, ye see ; and that thar same doing 
gives me what they call round here a tomahawk daim to 
the land."* 

"Indeed?" 

" Wall, yes— rayther." 

" And what does the tomahawk claim ^ve yon ?'' in- 
quired Hargrave. 

"All I can git, according to the vaFe o* the land — some- 
times more — sometimes less — ginerally more. Yes, I 
'spect I've got a claim agin you, ef that's your shanty up 
thar on the knoll." 

" A claim against me ?" 

" Yes, ray ther — that's what I war 'luding to jest now. 
Come back here, 'bout twenty rods, and I'll show you as 
perty a G. G. as a feller could want. Them thar letters, 
standing for Gideon Gibbs, is cut on a maple, near a spring, 
and war done a year ago." 

" And for this you expect me to pay you a certain sum t" 

** Wall, yes — rayther. I don't car 'bout the chink, ef 
jou're short — and 'spect you is. I'll take it out in fori, 

* TheM ''tomahawk olaims/' or "rightSy'^were notnnnraal among the Mdll 
oi the region of eountry where the scene ef our story is looattd. 

8* 
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or skins, or anything of vaVe as I can trade. I've got a 
bundle here, that I've tuk sence I left Fincastlc, of a foUer 
that's owed me for two year. You see I arn't hard on no 
man, as I said afore." 

" And what do you do, when you find a person who re- 
fuses to buy up your claim ?" 

*' I don't let him refuse, Squire," replied Gibbs, in ^ 
positive tone. " Never had but one feller as tried it ; and 
he caved in, arter a six months' stand out ; and I put on 
extra charges on him, to kiver expenses like." 

" Do you mean to say that you would force persons to 
pay you ?" 

"Yes, rayther — leastways ef they got obstroperlous, 
like that feller did." 

"Suppose I should refuse to pay you anything — what 
would you do?" 

" Tell better arter you'd tried it awhile ; but reckon you 
won't stand out 'bout a trifle." 

"Why do you think so?" 

"Wall, you have a honest look, and look like you'd like 
every feller to live honest." 

" But do you consider it an honest employment to go 
strolling about through the woods, cutting your initials on 
trees ; and then, when some person happens to locate in 
the vicinity, call on him to pay you a certain sum?" in- 
quired Hargrave, with some asperity, 

"Why, yes," replied Gibbs, "as the times go, I don't 
see why it arn't honest. Don't you call it honest. Squire, 
to squat yourself down here, on a pick of land, and try 
to make a live on't ?" 

" Certainly I do ; but mine is a very difierent case from 
yours, and I can see no analogy between the two." 

« No what. Squire ?" 

** No analogy — no likeness — no resemblance.** 
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" Oh, you can't, hey ? Wall, that thar's 'cause one*i 
your case, and 'tother's mine." 

"Not exactly that, Mr. Gibbs ; but you, by merely cut- 
ting your initials on a tree, have really no claim to the 
land." 

"Wall, what claim hev you. Squire?" You hain't 
bought it of nobody, hev you ?" 

" No ! but by building a cabin, and raising a crop of 
corn, Governmont^fve* me the land." 

" And who's Government ? let me ax," returned Gibbs, 
a little scornfully. 

"Why, in this case. Government is the Colony of Vir- 
ginia — which is a large tract of country, ruled by a Gov- 
ernor, Council of State, and House of Burgesses — which 
last is composed of persons from each county, elected by 
the people at large to represent them — and all these com- 
bined form a legal, or corporate body, invested with power 
to make laws for all the rest." 

" Wall, Squire," returned Gibbs, taking oflF his cap, and 
giving a vigorous dig in among his matted hair — " all that 
thar may be powerful cl'ar to some people — but it's too 
crinky-crankum for me, by a heap. But jest tell me this : 
What right has the Gov'ner, and his Buggysesses, as you 
call them thar fellers, to give away this here land ?" 

" I do not think," replied the Major, laughing, " that I 
shall be able to explain the matter so that you will under- 
stand it. I may say in a word, however, that this land 
being a part of the Colony, and the persons I spoke of 
being the head men of the Colony, they have a right to do 
what they please with it." 

" Umph !" grunted Gibbs, putting a huge quid of to- 
bacco into his mouth, and straightening himself up with 
an air: "I've heerd these here kind o' things preached 
up afore ; and they've al'ays fetched me squar' up to one 
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opinion; and that is, that the old Gov'ner, and all the 

chaps that foller on his trail, are a set of thieves! 

They've got no arthly right to this here sile — for they've 
never been here to put a mark on't ; and ef it belongs to 
any human besides them as diskivers it, like me and you, 
it belongs to the Injuns, who had it hundreds of years afore 
ever a white man put his foot down this side o' salt 
water." 

" There is some truth in that, I must admit," returned 
Hargrave. 

" It's all truth, Squire," rejoined Gibbs, beginning to 
expectorate pretty freely ; " and I licked a feller once for 
saying it wasn't. Me and Logan, a fine old Mingo chief, 
hev had many a friendly talk about the matter ; and we 
-->-al^ays agreed on that thar p'int, as easy as a she bear and 
her cub mought." 

"Logan!" said the Major, musingly: "Logan! I think 
I have heard him spoken of. Is he not a chief that is 
friendly to the whites ?" 

" Wall, he is," replied Gibbs : " and a more decenter 
red-skin never drawed a breath or a bow. I used to hate 
Injuns as I do sarpints ; but arter I got to know Logan, I 
concluded that ef one red-skin had such a heap of good 
stufi" in him, more mought ; and arter I'd got a little leaned 
over on thar side like, I begun to understand they war jest 
about the wust used set o' humans that a feller could scar' 
up. Ilowsomever, I'm white, and hev got a white natur'; 
and ef a fight should come about, as some think thar will, 
'tween us and them — why, old Sylvia here, (lifting up his 
rifle,) will hev to bark agin 'em." 

" And is it thought that we shall have another war with 
the Indians ?" inquired the Major, with no little uneasiness 
in his look. 
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^ Some say we shall, and some say we shan't, and it 

I't powerful easy to tell which is right,*' replied Gibbs. 

**And what do you think yourself? You are much 
about — ^and, according to your own statement, have min- 
gled with both races — and therefore should be able to form 
a pretty correct opinion." 

" Wall, Squire, it's my pertikeler and private opinion," 
replied Gibbs deliberately, " that afore many years is come 
and gone, thar'll be a heap o' blood spilt along these here 
same borders." 

"Heaven forbid!" ejaculated Hargrave, his thoughts at 
once reverting to his dear wife and children. " But I 
fear it is too true," he continued, rather to himself than his 
companion ; " for men, accounted wise, have predicted that 
ere long the Colonies and the Mother Country will be in 
arms against each other ; and should such prediction be 
verified, the Indians will not be idle spectators. Well, 
God guard us all ! for He alone can. Come, Mr. Gibbs, 
you shall breakfast with me; and we will talk over your 
peculiar claim, and other matters, more at ease ; for doubt- 
less you will feel better on a full stomach ; and I fear my 
family are anxious about my absence." 

" Spoken like a gentleman, Squire, and I'm your man," 
returned Gibbs, with a smile. " Don't trouble yourself to 
carry that thar critter," he added, as Hargrave moved to- 
ward his game. " I'll tote it home for ye, and take a slice 
for pay ;" and bending down as he spoke, he picked up the 
carcass with ease, swung it round upon his shoulders, and 
the two set off for the dwelling. 

" Say nothing about the Indians in the presence of any 
of my family," continued the Major, as he walked along 
with his brawny companion. 

" Oh, I'm death on silence afore women folks and chil- 
dren," replied Gibbs. " Wall, Squire," he pursued, as he 
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came to the clearing, '^you've got things looking quite 
decent here for so short a time. Corn coming up brisk, 
and looks like you'd hev a good crop. Hello ! pallisades 
round the shanty, hey? — that thar's a good idea too— 
though I hope you'll never need 'em." 

^' Thank you ! and amen to the sentiment !" returned the 
Major, gravely. 

It was quite an incident for the Hargraves to see a 
stranger at their table in the wilderness, and more espe- 
cially one as unprepossessing in his appearance as Gibbs — 
for since Kingsley's departure, none, save the regular 
household, had ever eaten a meal under that roof. It was 
apparent to the Major, that his wife, children, Gertrude, 
the blacks, and even simple Roley, regarded the new-comer 
with fear and distrust ; but all were too well-bred to let 
their aversion be carried to a point of rudeness ; and Gibbs 
was not overmuch sensitive, nor blessed with that intuitive 
perception which enables one to read the passing thought. 
He sat down to the table as he would have sat down to 
skin a deer, and went to work at the viands before him with 
the same hearty earnestness. The dishes were three in 
number — namely: jerked venison, cold bear-meat, and 
several smbking-hot broiled slices of the animal which had 
just been killed. 

" I'll trouble you for the bread, Squire," muttered Gibbs, 
with his mouth, and it was not a small one, filled to its 
utmost capacity. 

" And it would trouble me exceedingly," said the Major, 
with a laugh, " if I were obliged to get some for you." 

"Hey?" exclaimed Gibbs, with a stare of surprise: 
" hain't you got no bread ?" 

" No ! our corn is exhausted— we have no vegetables — 
and so our fare is what you see." 
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Qibbs ripped out an oath, and said it was what he called 
** ^tting treed.'* 

^^ Arn't them thar youngsters going to git siok on sich 
feed, Squire?" he asked. 

" I fear they will, Mr. Gibbs ; but it, will be of no use to 
borrow trouble." ^ 

" That thar's a fact," returned Gibbs, catching the sor- 
rowful eye of Mrs. Hargrave ; " and arter all, I can't say 
as how clar meat '11 hurt anybody — for I've lived on't 
six weeks at a stretch, and most the time without salt at 
that — and don't spect I'm any wuss fur't now." 

After breakfast, Hargrave and Gibbs went out, and sat 
down on a bench, under the shade of the oak before men- 
tioned ; and the former said : 

*^Now, sir, what ia the amount of your claim against 
me?" 

'* My tomahawk claim, hey ?" replied Gibbs, with one of 
bis peculiar broad laughs. " Wall, Squire, I hate to say 
anything 'bout it, and you out o' bread — ^it kind o' looks 
hard. Reckon I'll let it be till I come round agin. Pow- 
erful han'some critter, that thar !" he added, with a comi- 
cal expression of countenance, jerking his thumb over the 
left shoulder, toward the cabin. "Darter o' yourn, 
Squire?" 

^^ Whom do you mean, Mr. Gibbs ?" said the Major, 
pretending not to understand to whom the other alluded. 

" Why, that thar biggest white gal." 

" Oh, that is Miss Wilburn — my wife's sister." 

**Arn't married, is she?" 

" No, she is single." 

"Wall, she'd be some to hev, I reckon," said Gibbs, 
looking down toward the ground, and beginning to whistle* 

Hargrave made no reply; and after a short pause^ 
CKbbs, with a very foolish, sheepish look, pursued : 
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" You know her better'n me, Squire — and I'd just like 
— to— ax— " 

" Well ?" rejoined Hargrave, as the other paused. 

"Why," said Gibbs, apparently making a desperate 
effort to appear at his ease ; " I war going to say, Squire, 
I'd jest like to ax, ef you think a feller o' my inches 'ud 
do to court her?" 

." I do not think she has any desire for matrimony," 
answered the Major, turning away his face to conceal a 
laugh. 

" Wall," returned Gibbs, after another pause, during which 
he seemed to be meditating deeply — " I hain't got no wife 
— and I like that gal's looks. I'll tell you what I'll do, 
Squire : I'm going away eastward, to the settlements ; but 
s.1'11 be back agin afore long; and while I'm. gone, I'll jest 
git you to talk to her for me like ; and ef you kin git her 
to gin in to a snug courting along o' me, I'll say nothing 
more 'bout that thar little tomahawk business/' 

The Major felt an almost irresistible inclination to burst 
into a hearty laugh ; but, by a great effort, he managed to 
keep a pretty serious countenance, and rejoined : 

" But you have not told me what is the amount of your 
claim, Mr. Gibbs r 

" Wall, 'bout twenty-five dollars, I reckon." 

"Would you take any less to have the money down?" 

" Oh, you needn't mind it, Squire — I'll call agin." 

^* But I fear I shall not be able to do anything for you 
in the way you spoke of — for Miss Wilburn has already 
refused several suitors." 

" Good-looking ?" queried Gibbs, innocently, stroking his 
beard. 

** Very /" returned the Major ; and unable to keep a 
serious countenance any longer, he gave way to his risible 
inclinations, and laughed till bis sides ached. 
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** Funny, arn*t it?" said Gibbs, toward the last, joining 
in with a regular horse-roar; which brought Gertmde 
herself to the door; who little dreamed that she was indi* 
rectly the cause of such boisterous merriment. 

After some further conversation, of a desultory nature, 
Gibbs rose to depart. 

" Squire," he said, grasping Hargrave's hand, "you're 
a hoBs, and I like you — thar, I'm going now; and when I'm 
gone, you kin tell the gal what I said : thar's no harm in 
trying the critters, you know — ^ha! ha ! ha ! Good-bye, till 
I see you agin.*' 

Saying this, he immediately set off, with long strides ; 
and, without even once looking back, soon disappeared in 
the great forest. 

The Major, with some curious reflections on human na- 
ture, watched him as long as he kept in sight; and then 
entered the cabin, to tell Gertrude of her conquest, vid 
enjoy another hearty laugh at her expense. 
7 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A MOBNING BIDB ON THB WATBB. 

There is a charm in beauty, let beauty come in what 
form it will, that fills the mind with an interior joy, if we 
may so express it, and enchains it to the object or objects 
which excite this delightful emotion. Beauty, too, may 
come in many forms ; but in none, perhaps, that awaken 
in us such lofty sentiments, such upreaching aspirations, 
as when we see it displayed in nature, on a broad scale, 
where a thousand varied things combine to produce one 
grand or entrancing effect, and that effect draws our 
thoughts harmoniously upward to the Great Giver, the 
eternal source of light and life and love. And one of the 
most beautiful scenes in nature, is a calm, delightful sum- 
mer's morn, with the sun just peeping over the eastern 
hills, a soft breeze wafting the sweet perfume of a thousand 
flowers, that have just awakened from a night*s repose, and 
still hold in their tiny cups the jewel dew-drop, and look as 
if weeping for very joy, while the songs of a thousand 
feathered minstrels give forth a melody that no music of 
art can rival. 

Gertrude Wilburn, as we have more than once said, pos- 
sessed a poetical temperament; and consequently was a 
great lover of the beautiful in nature ; and such a morning 
as we have described, had charms for her, which more than 
counterbalanced any gloomy impressions which she might 
[Mreviously have received from any source less than a great 
casualty or danger ; and therefcre, by banishing all that 
(102) 
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had been unpleasant, left her mind free to revel in the de- 
lights which it awakened in her bosom. To hear the me- 
lody of morn, behold its beauties, and catch its first, cool- 
ing, balmy breath, she ever in summer arose with the lark, 
and went forth into the open air, where she would wait for 
the greeting of the monarch of day, with as much glad ear- 
nestness as she would have done for the coming of some 
dear expected friend. Simple Roley was often her com- 
panion — for he, too, was a lover of nature — though his in- 
tellect, if intellect it could be called, was such, that he 
could not see anything as it was, but always with the tinc- 
ture which a diseased fancy gave to it. He ever took a 
delight, though, in beauty, and felt an inexpressible joy in 
its presence ; but whence that joy sprung, he could not tell 
— having no more idea of its source, than he h^d of the 
purpose for which he was formed, or the secrets of the 
spirit-world. 

The third morning from the appearance and departure 
of that singular individual known as Tomahawk Gibbs, was 
one of those very delightful mornings to which we have al- 
luded ; and Gertrude was enjoying its beauties, and inhaling 
its fragrance, and drinking in its melodies, both in a ma- 
terial and spiritual sense, ere Aurora had finished her di- 
urnal limnings on the etherial back-ground of the eastern 
heavens. Her position, as we here introduce her, was on 
a point of the knoll, some half-a-dozen rods south of the 
cabin, whence her vision could command the widest sweep. 
Her figure was erect, her face was toward the east, her 
thoughts were tending upward, and her heart was full of 
thanksgiving. She looked very beautiful herself, as she 
stojDd thus and there, arrayed in plain, neat garments ; her 
raven hair combed smoothly back from her high, broad, in- 
tellectual forehead ; her lips slightly parted, as if with an 
expression of pleasure ; her cheeks slightly tinted with the 
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warm blood of youth and animation ; and her dark, elo- 
quent eyes sparkling with emotions of internal delight. 
Few could have seen her then, without being struck with 
the surpassing loveliness which interior pleasure, combined 
with the lofty thoughts of a pure mind, can' stamp upon 
lineaments that of themselves may possess nothing beyond 
ordinary attractions. It is indeed mind that gives expree- 
sion to the human face ; and expression it is that gives 
beauty ; and so where the expression of intellect is wanting, 
the mere features, though never so perfect in formation, 
become repellant instead of attractive ; just as a great city 
would become dismal without tenants. 

While standing in the attitude described, lost in a reverie 
of high and noble thought, Gertrude was approached by 
the simpleton, who had just come forth to join her and get 
his limited share of early morning enjoyment. 

" You are looking very beautiful ihis morning. Mistress 
Gerty," he said, as he gained her side. 

" And it looks a very beautiful morning, Roley," she an- 
swered, with a pleasant laugh, making a play upon his 
words. Then, after a short pause, she said, quickly: 
" Roley, I should really like a ride on the water this fine 
morning. See ! our little boat is down there, with its bow 
just touching the beach, and really looks as if it would 
like to be oflF with us." 

" May be it would like to be off with us, Mistress Gerty," 
replied the simpleton, quietly: "shall I go and ask it?" 

" Yes, do, Roley !" said Gertrude, with a laugh. 

The moonling at once set off down the hill ; but ere he 
reached the boat, Gertrude was at his side. 

" Well, Roley, what did the boat say ?" she playfully in- 
quired. 

"I havn't asked it yet. Mistress Gerty." 

"Well, I knew it would say yes,'' returned the other; 
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"and as it would not be right to keep it waiting, ± have 
come to be ready. Never mind asking it now, Rok/, but 
hasten and untie it, and we will have a pleasant ride, roich 
will give us an appetite for our breakfast." 

" I wish it would give us some corn bread with our Appe- 
tite,*' rejoined the simple Jacob, as he proceeded to au as 
directed, "But what will the Major say?" he adued, 
looking up at his fair companion, " I am thinking he will 
miss us, and won't know where to find us, and will get 
alarmed." 

" No fear, Roley ; we will be back soon ; and I will th&e 
all the blame, if any one finds fault." 

She stepped into the boat as she spoke ; and Simpiw 
Boley, having unloosed its fastenings, took up the paddlo 
and pushed it from the shore. The little vessel was none 
of the prettiest — being made of clapboards split from logs, 
and pinned together with wooden pins ; but it was strong — ' 
and, though awkward to manage, was safe. Simple Roley, 
however, by daily practice, had become a perfect master 
of the little craft ; and standing erect, neac the stern, with 
long sweeps of the oar, he now sent it skimming over the 
placid bosom of the Monongahela. 

Gertrude had taken her seat about midway between the 
bow and the stern ; and as tTie boat glided out into the 
middle of the stream, she gazed around her with feelings 
• of rapturous delight. Day had fairly dawned ; but the sun 
had not made his appearance, and the eastern heavens 
were one sheet of changing, glowing, golden red. The 
river looked very beautiful under this light ; and the thick 
wooded banks, with overhanging bushes, green leaves, and 
gay blossoms — all more or less tinted with this golden hue 
—now had a charm for the eye of our heroine that they 
did not possess in the full glare of the sun ; while the balmy 
fitf floating over the water, and the gay carols of a thoa- 
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%tkuA birds, which soared and flew and sailed above and 
wound her, combined to make the scene enchanting beyond 
<he power of description. 

" Oh, this is more delightful, more beautiful, than I h&d 
anticipated !" murmured Gertrude, with glowing cheeks, 
sparkling eyes, and a radiant expression. " Nature ! I do 
iadeed love thee!" she exclaimed, enthusiastically; "and 
scenes like this are almost worth a life in the wilderness to 
behold. A life in the wilderness !" she repeated, in an al- 
tered tone. " Ah ! if we were only sure it would be a life 
m the wilderness ! But here, beset by dangers on every 
side, none can say how soon that life may be taken : and 
tJien what follows ? I hope a life beyond — but who shall 
say?" 

" There ia a life beyond !" rejoined the simpleton, for e 
moment suspending the motion of his paddle, and gazing 
upward with a look of inspired solemnity. 

Gertrude started, and turned toward him in wonder — for 
she thought she had spoken the words too low to reach his 
ear, 

" Who told you this, Roley V* she inquired. 

"In my dreams jonce,*' he continued, in the same solemn 
tone, without changing his attitude, or even giving a glance 
at Gertrude — apparently answering her question without 
being aware she had asked one : " In my dreams once, a 
beautiful being came to me, and said — ' Poor youth ! you 
shall one day live in a world where none shall say to you. 
Thou fool !' She was very beautiful," he continued, "and 
her face was like my dear, dead mother;" and as this 
seemed to call up from the well of memory painful recollec- 
tions, he bowed his face in his hands, and burst into tears. 

Gertrude was not without a certain degree of supersti- 
tion ; and the words and manner of Simple Roley, coming 
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§0 unexpectedly, with so much truthful force, made a pow* 
erful impression upon her mind. 

"I am reproved,*' she murmured; "reproved by oni 
who is not accounted wise ; reproved by one who may be 
said to be scarcely a child in knowledge. Do spirits once 
departed ever return to us?'* she mused. "If so, there is 
a world in which they live — there is then truly a life be- 
yond. If aot so, then whence this vision — this dream — 
this rev^ / Iment in sleep — to one whose waking mind is as 
it were ' wreck of intellect, too shattered to comprehend 
the iD7' I simple train of reasoning ? Ah ! ^ these things 
are 'r aly hid from the wise and prudent, and revealed even 
untc babes !' May God forgive me for expressing doubt, 
when in truth I do not, did not, doubt !" she continued, 
Trith fervor. " No, as I know myself, I did not doubt. 
The words seemed to come to my lips, and I gave them 
utterance; but had another so spoken, my inner nature 
would have been shocked. Henceforth there shall be a 
guard over my thought and speech, that I may never again 
question what I would not hear questioned by another." 

Simple Eoley, meantime, dried his eyes; and as he re- 
sumed his occupation with the oar, he said, with a simple 
Jaugh : 

** Oh, Mistress Qerty, I do feel so very happy just now, 
I think I could love an Indian ! I guess it's because it's 
«uch a very pretty morning, isn't it ?" 

"Perhaps it is, Roley,** replied his fair companion, 
thoughtfully. "But when did you dream that dream?" 
the asked, after a short pause. 

"What dream. Mistress Gerty?" 
' "Why, that one you were just telling mo, about your 
dear mother." 

The simpleton now stared upon her with one of his ▼»• 
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eant looks. Then Beeming suddenly to catch an idea, ho 

exclaimed : 

-* ''ear mother — wasn't she V* 

thers are dear to us," rejoined Ger- 
lind reverted to her own ; and uncon- 
nd her bright eyes became dim with 
[ley have gone from us, on that dread 
3ss, pathless road is never trod by the 
5rial world,'* she continued, in a kind 
) ; " then it is that we, who are left 
amost hearts, how dear they were to 
!" she still pursued, in a solemn, re- 
feeling : Mother ! how sweet, how sa- 
i our memories that name ! — Mother ! 
taught to lisp in infancy — the first 
nth the awakening intelligence of an 
uest, kindest, most unselfish friend we 
)metimes long and dreary journey 
>ver may be our misfortunes, or our 
living, stands ever ready to condole 
, or rejoice with us. Our sorrows are 
} are her joys — and every prayer that 
lart to the Throne of God, bears to 
m for our prosperity and happiness, 
mnsels — we may aluse her kindness ; 
us ; we are ever in her thoughts : and 
ike us, and all others desert, we may 
I unflinchingly by us, the rock in the 
may cling till the wave of death en- 
it period comes," pursued Gertrude, 
more solemn tone ; " when her vene- 
V in death ; when we have taken ^ur 
face — pressed our lips to those cold 
med our very soul with an electrical 
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thrill of love, but which shall now speak to ds no more ; 
and have seen her revered form lowered into the cold and 
silent grave ; and heard the sods of the valley fall hollowly 
upon her coffin ; and have turned away with the painful 
conviction that none are left to fill her place — then do we 
recall, in tears, her goodness and her love; and feel, in 
each throb of our grief-torn hearts, that, until this awfal 
separation, we never knew how truly dear she was to us." 

While Gertrude was thus soliloquising — for it can hardly 
be said that she was addressing her companion — Simple 
Boley again suspended his labor with the oar, and listened ; 
and when her voice had ceased, he said, drawing a hand 
across his eyes : 

"I love to hear you talk so. Mistress Gerty; but it 
makes me very sad." 

" But you did not tell me the dream you had about your 
mother ?" 

" Then how do you know I had such a dream ?'* inquired 
the other. 

"I mean you did not tell me when you dreamed it !" 

" I don't understand what you mean," returned Jacob, 
with a look of perplexity. 

" Well, never mind !** rejoined Gertrude ; who now per- 
ceived that all recollection of the dream, and the words he 
had uttered concerning it, had passed from the mind of her 
simple companion ; if indeed — and with her it was a matter 
of doubt — he could at the time have been conscious of 
what he was saying. " Never mind, Roley ; we will talk 
about something else. Why, here we are, almost to our 
little island ! Come, we must land there — for I wish to see 
how my little bower looks so early in the morning.** 

The island to which Gertrude alluded, and of which 
mention has been previously made, was a small, narrow 
atrip of land which divided the waters of the Monongahela. 
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*s a sandy, level beach ; but the remainder 
jred with trees and under-growth, which 
htful shade in the mid-day heats of mid- 
ne of its coolest and most shady recesses, 
a little labor, had constructed a bower, to 
>d from the beach, and around which grew 
ned numerous wild flowers. It was a beau- 
at, this bower ; for all that nature had not 
truction, had been done by the hand of one 
10 common share of skill, taste, and refine- 

id this little bower appear more beautiful 
, than it did on that morning, as Gertrude 
under the green, dewy leaves, and saw the 
)ver the eastern hills, and pouring in upon 
ellow, golden light, and heard the feathered 
Imy air with melodious songs of rejoicing. 
ve remained here for hours without weari- 
remembered that her absence might be a 
to the family, and so she made her stay 
entered the boat on her return, she observed, 
shore, a small bush, covered with summer 
brightest hue; and thinking these might 
ren, she requested Jacob to paddle over to 
did. As the boat touched the bank, which 
to a goodly height, Gertrude sprung out, 
the acclivity, to where the bush was grow- 
most objects which look beautiful at a 
►und the blossoms would not bear a close 
Qg coarse in texture and color, and of an 

1- 

clare," she said, slightly pouting her lips, 
mind to get vexed ; for I was anticipating 
ch my return, with so many bright blossomS| 
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would give the dear ohildren ; when lo ! I reach them, and 
find thee worthless. Ah me ! I fear it is too often true, 
that anticipation is the reality of enjoyment — ^the reality 
itself being merely the gilded ball of the steeple, which a 
distant vision transmutes into solid gold. Disappointment, 
too, in this life, like a grim shadow, is ever with us, to de- 
press our spirits ; and were it not for the sun of Hope, 
shining out and casting this shadow behind us, we should 
be miserable indeed. Well, now that I am so far up the 
hill, I will venture to the top, and take a view of our cabin 
from this side of the river, in this mellow morning light.'' 

With this Gertrude tripped away lightly, and soon 
reached the summit of the sloping bank, where she halted, 
and turned her face in the direction of the knoll. She 
had merely given a glance over the scene, when she was 
startled by hearing the rustling of bushes behind her; and 
as she turned quickly round, she beheld, to her horror, a 
large, black, shaggy bear, coming directly toward her. 
Flight could scarcely have saved her now ; but even this 
resource was denied to her ; for every limb was paralyzed 
with terror ; and she stood like a Btatue, with her gaze 
rivetted upon the beast, and her eyes almost starting from 
their sockets ; while the animal, seeing that she faced him, 
raised himself upon his hind legs, and approached her with 
more caution. 

Time, in our individual lives, cannot properly be meas- 
ured by minutes, and hours, and days, and weeks, and 
months, and years — ^for there are sometimes moments in 
our existence, when the impression of thoughts, feelings, 
passions, emotions, and recollections, becomes so powerful, 
that we live an age in a moment; and there are other 
times, when years psLss, and we can only recall them as a 
short, delightful dream. The former was now the case 
with our heroine. In the few moments she stood there*— 
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unable to move — unable to breathe — with her straininf 
eyes fixed upon the savage beast, which was approaching 
to destroy her — she seemed to live a whole life ; and it 
would almost fill a volume, to tell what she thought — con 
corning the past, the present, and the future — in the time 
it would take one to count ten.' 

Near, and nearer drew the beast, till not more than six 
feet divided him from Gertrude; and yet she could not 
move — could not speak — could not even breathe ; but she 
could think ! think ! think ! and a thousand thoughts, in the 
twinkling of an eye, each clear and distinct from the other, 
crowded themselves upon her throbbing brain. 

Suddenly the sharp crack of a rifle awoke the echoes of 
the forest ; and the huge bear, with a howl of pain and 
rage, dropped upon his four feet, and turned from her. 
Another glance showed Gertrude the figure of a hunter, 
emerging, with a bound, from a near covert ; and the en- 
raged animal, with savage growls and howls, making toward 
him. She saw this — more like the flitting shadow of a 
dream than a reality — and then a deep darkness settled 
over her vision, thought ceased, and all the overtaxed 
senses slept. 
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CHAPTER X, 

THB WOUNDBD HUNTBB. 

Whbn eonscioosness first returned to Gertrude Wilbnrn, 
Bhe gazed around her with a bewildered air ; and it was 
some moments ere she could recall the thrilling scene, of 
which we gave a brief description at the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter. Then she started to her feet, in no little 
alarm ; but found her limbs weak and trembling, her mind 
confused, and sight unsteady. A low, half-stifled groan 
drew her attention toward the point where she had seen 
the figure of the hunter emerging from the covert, and a 
few feet this side she beheld two dark objects lying on the 
ground near together. Another glance showed her that 
one of these objects was the animal which had sought her 
life, and the other the hunter who had so opportunely come 
to her rescue. Both were apparently dead — for neither 
moved ; and Gertrude, after gazing upon them a few mo- 
ments, with strange, indescribable feelings, ventured to 
approach them — ^but slowly and timidly, as one naturally 
draws near a horrible sight — impelled forward by a secret 
something almost impossible to resist. 

The bear was dead and bloody, with his throat partly 
cut, and several deep wounds on his body ; and the hunter, 
with his clothes rent in several places, and his flesh here 
and there badly lacerated, as if done by the teeth or claws 
of the beast, was lying on his face, actually weltering in 
his own blood, with a large hunting-knife tightly clasped 
in his right hand. There had evidently been a fearful 
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struggle between the beast and the man ; and both seemed 
to have ended the strife with their lives at the same time-<*« 
neither victorious over the other. 

Sick at heart, and her whole frame trembling, Gertrude 
gazed upon the horrifying sight ; and when she wanted to 
turn away, and flee from the awful scene, she found her- 
self enchained to the spot by some unaccountable spell. 

" May God be merciful to you, who, to save my poor 
life, so heroically sacrificed your own !" she at length 
ejaculated, clasping her hands, and gazing upon the bloody 
form of the hunter, with strange, wild emotions. 

As she spoke, the wounded man gave another stifled 
groan, as if in response to her words. 

" Now may God forgive me for standing idle here, abo/e 
this noble hunter, when perhaps I can do something to re- 
store the life that is not as yet wholly lost !'' she cried, with 
a strong feeling of self-reproach ; and instantly bending 
down, she turned the stranger over upon his back, and, 
placing her right arm under his head, gently raised it, and 
supported it against her body ; while she gazed upon his 
handsome, manly features, with feelings and emotions so 
strangely commingled, that we shall not stop here to 
analyze them. 

The stranger was a young man — or, at most, not more 
than five-and-twenty years of age— and his face, which 
was not scarred or scratched, or even spotted with blood, 
was striking, noble, and intellectual. It was very pale, 
however ; the eyes were closed ; the teeth appeared to be 
tightly ground together ; the lips were compressed ; and 
the prevailing expression was one of great physical suffer- 
ing. There was a frightful wound across his breast, from 
which the blood was still flowing ; and as Gertrude looked 
at thisi she felt her senses reel ; and it was only by a great 
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effort — a strong exercise of her will — that she could keep 
herself from swooning. 

" Great Heaven !" she cried, almost distractedly : " what 
shall I do ? what shall I do? If I leave him, and go for 
assistance, he may die ; and yet what can I do here ? 
Jacob ! Roley !" she called, wildly : " where are you ? 
Quick ! Jacob — come her*e !'* 

She waited a few moments ; but receiving no answer, she 
called again in a still louder tone; but to this, like the 
other, there was no response. 

"Perhaps he is dead!'* she pursued; looking upon the 
young man with an icy shudder — for though life, in such a 
condition, was fearful to Gertrude, death was still more 
awful to contemplate. " But no !'* she continued, placing 
a hand upon his heart ; " there is a slight pulsation here — 
though he does not seem to breathe. Ah me ! I fear all will 
soon be over ; and yet, oh, God ! I would not have him die ! 
for then the reflection that his life had been given for mine, 
would make my life miserable indeed ! Can I do nothing ? 
— oh ! great Heaven ! can I do nothing to save him V 

She looked again at the frightful wound on the breast ; 
and, as she saw the life-blood slowly ebbing away, the idea 
occurred to her that she might possibly staunch it ; and 
instantly tearing off her apron, she doubled it so as to 
cover the laceration, and made it fast around the body. 
Scarcely had she done this, when the wounded man, with a 
kind of gurgling gasp, and a low groan, opened his eyes, 
and fixed them upon hers with an expression of bewildered 
wonder. 

'^ Who are you?" he said, faintly, but without attempt- 
ing to change his position, and apparently unconscious of 
his real condition. 

" I am one whose life you have just saved, at the risk^ 
God forefend that I shall ever be obliged to say at the ex- 
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pense — of your own ; and one who, whatever your &t% 
may be, noble sir, will never cease to remember you with 
the deepest feelings of gratitude T' replied Gertrude, with 
the full warmth of her grateful nature. "Oh! sir," she 
continued, " it gives me unbounded joy to see you revive, 
and hear you speak ! for now I hgive hope that God, in His 
mercy, will preserve you from the awful fate to which I, 
feared you were consigned !" 

. "This is a singular dream!" said the stranger, slowly 
closing his eyes, as if to convince himself it were nothing 
more than a sleeping vision. 

" Would to Heaven, for your sake, it were a dream !" 
said Gertrude, warmly ; " but alas ! it is a too painful, too 
horrible reality!" 

" Am I then awake ?" returned the other, with more 
energy, opening his eyes agai«, and glancing quickly 
around him. " Ah ! yes," he continued, as his gaze rested 
upon the bloody carcass of the beast, which he had so man- 
fully fought and slain — " I seem to remember something- 
something;" and he brought one hand to his forehead, as 
if to assist his memory. "All is confused," he muttered ; 
" all is confused. My mind seems to grasp something wild 
and terrible — but I cannot distinctly recall what has hiap- 
pened. Tell me, fair lady, why are you here supporting 
me, and gazing upon me with such a look of commisera- 
tion?" 

Gertrude hurriedly related all that she herself knew 
concerning what had taken place. 

"And so I am wounded, you say?" rejoined the 
stranger, glancing down at the bandage that passed across 
his breast. "And here too, it seems !" he continued, won- 
deringly, placing his hand upon it. " Is it not strange 
that I feel no pain !" he said: "these wounds you speak 
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of mast be mere scratches ;'' and he was about to posh the 
bandage away, but Gertrude prevented him. 

" Do not, sir, remove it !" she said ; " for, I assure you, 
the wound is frightful to look at, and I would not willingly 
see it again/' 

"Ah! yes — ^you must be right," rejoined the other, 
feebly; ^^for I feel very faint;" and he again closed his 
eyes, and seemed to be greatly exhausted. " Water !** he 
resumed, still more faintly ; " water ! give me water ! I am 
—my throat feels — parched ;" and, with the last word, he 
relapsed into his previous state of unconsciousness. 

" He asks for water and I have no means of bringing it 
to him," thought Gertrude. " What shall I do ? He may 
die now, after all, and no one here to assist me ! Roley !" 
she called again, in loud, thrilling tones : ^' Boley ! where 
are you? why do you not answer me? He answers me 
not," she said, despairingly : " perhaps he has gone holkie : 
what shall I do?" 

At this moment her eye rested on a horn cup attached 
to the girdle of the hunter. 

"Ah ! she exclaimed — "I now at least have the means 
of procuring water ;" and gently laying the wounded man 
upon the ground, she detached the cup, and bounded away 
down the declivity to the river. 

To her surprise, she found the boat made fast to the 
shore, but the simpleton was nowhere in sight. She called 
his name again and again, but only the echoes of the 
forest responded. Gertrude was now alarmed for his safety ; 
for the water here was deep, and she feared the poor fellow 
had fallen into it. She looked eagerly up and down the 
bank — but could see nothing of him. She looked up and 
across the river, to the knoll, which from here was just 
visible — but she could see no one stirring there. 

'^Alas ! most eventful day ! most woeful adventure T'sha 
8 10* 
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exclaimed, wringing her hands in despair ; and then quickly 
filling the cup with water, she hastened back to the 
stranger, scarcely conscious of what she was doing. She 
found him lying as she left him — but still unconscious. 
He was breathing, too — but irregularly, and with much 
difficulty. This, however, in a slight degree, renewed her 
hope that he might yet be saved ; and stooping down, she 
gently raised his head again, and moistened his lips. Slowly 
the lids of his eyes again unclosed, to the great joy of our 
heroine, who instantly placed the cup to his lips, saying, 
eagerly : 

" Here is water, sir I here is water — drink ! drink ! it 
may revive you." 

The wounded man, with a convulsive gasp, now made a 
hurried, nervous attempt to comply with her request ; and 
Gertrude, in her haste to assist him, let the cup slip, and 
the contents were spilled. The stranger uttered a groan 
of disappointment, and Gertrude a cry of despair, 

" It does seem," she said mentally, " as if Providence had 
deserted both of us. One moment T' she said aloud, easing 
the wounded man down upon the earth. ^^ One moment ! 
and I will be back with more." 

She darted away again to the water, running like one 
demented ; and filling the cup, hurried back up the hill, 
and reached the stranger completely out of breath. Again 
she lifted him, put the cup to his lips, and this time he 
managed to swallow the liquid — gulping it down with the 
wild eagerness of one dying of thirst. 

*'More!" he said, faintly: "more!" 

Again Gertrude hurried to the river and back ; but even 
this was not sufficient ; and it was not till the third cup 
bad been drained, that the wounded man's thirst was ap- 
peased. 

** How do you feel, sir, now ?" anxiously inquired Gertrude. 
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To this question there was no answer ; and Gertrude, 
after waiting a few moments, still supporting the stranger's 
head, repeated it. 

" Weak," was the faint reply — " very weak." 

^^ I must get assistance, and have you removed !" said 
Gertrude ; but the hunter either did not hear her, or felt 
himself unable to reply, for he made no answer. 

Again placing her preserver carefully on the ground, Ger- 
trude hastened down to the boat, in the hope of finding 
her simple companion ; but the moonling was still absent, 
and her loud and oft repeated calls failed to get from him 
a response. The sun was by this time more than an hour 
above the hills ; and Gertrude noted this with additional 
anxiety ; for she rightly conjectured that her absence was 
causing her friends, on the opposite side of the river, a 
good deal of uneasiness, not to say alarm. 

"Well," she sighed — "there is no help for it, and I 
must try my skill with the oar — though, I feel almost cer- 
tain, I can never get this boat across, and so far up the 
stream." 

She unloosed its fastenings as she spoke ; and stepping 
into it^ took up the oar ; but just as she was about pushing 
from the bank, she accidentally descried the Major and 
Cuba coming down the creek on a kind of raft. 

" Thank Heaven !" she exclaimed — " I shall get assistance 
at last. They have missed the boat, and rightly conjectured 
that Eoley and I took it." 

Gertrude now watched her friends with intense interest. 
On leaving the creek, they pushed out into the current of 
the Monongahela, and slowly floated down the stream. It 
was nearly a quarter-of-an-hour after this, ere they got 
within hail of our anxious heroine ; and it took them some five 
minutes longer to work their awkward clumsy craft to the 
point where she wae standing; although her repeated calls 
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to them, to hasten, for the love of Heaven, caused them 
to oxert themselves to the utmost. 

" What is it, Gertrude ? what ^ the matter ? what has 
happened ?'* cried the Major, with a look of alarm, as he 
leaped upon the bank, followed by the wondering Cuba. 

There is a stranger up here, badly wounded — perhaps 
dying — perhaps dead," answered Gertrude, breathlessly. 
" Come ! quick ! follow me, and I will show him to you !'* 
and she darted away up the hill — the Major keeping close 
to her side, and Cuba only a pace behind. 

The hunter was found lying exactly as Gertrude had 
left him, still breathing, but still unconscious. 

" Great Heaven !" cried Hargrave, as he got a sight of 
the wounded man, and the dead beast by his side ; " what 
is the meaning of this V* 

Gertrude hurriedly related what had taken place, inclu- 
ding an account of her eflForts to do something for the 
poor fellow, and her despair at not being able for so long 
a time to get any assistance. 

" And so,'* returned the Major, compressing his lips and 
shuddering, " you were snatched by this young man from 
the very jaws of death ! Poor fellow ! poor fellow i God 
send that his galliant defence of you may not cost him his 
lifer 

" Oh ! God forbid that it should !" cried Gertrude, earn- 
estly ; " but I greatly fear he will never recover." 

" Well, we will take him home, and do the best we can 
for him," returned the Major. " Ah ! Gertrude, Gertrude," 
he continued, with a reproving glance ; " you should not have 
left home as you did ; you should have told me, at least, 
where you were going ; we have all been made very un 
easy by your absence." 

" It was wrong, I know, Edward, and severely have 1 
been punished. Good Heavens !" she suddenly exclaimed , 
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•* I had forgotten to tell you that Simple Roley is not to 
be found. I, left him at the boat ; and have called and 
called — but all in vain. I fear he is drowned." 

" Be not alarmed, Gertrude/* replied Hargrave, in a sooth- 
ing tone. " You know the poor fellow's habits ; and doubt- 
less he has wandered down the bank. I hope no harm has 
befallen him !" he added, gravely ; " for I feel as if he were 
one of my own children. But the stranger must be first 
attended to ; and as soon as we get him home, I will start 
Cuba here in search of Jacob. Come, Cuba ! we must now 
take the wounded man down to the boat ; and you must 
mind your steps, and handle him very carefully." 

"Yes, Mas'er," answered the black; and then he mut- 
tered to himself : " Well, dis chile isn't de knowinest nigger 
dat eber liv'd, dat's sartain; but one ting dis nigger's 
got to say to hisse'f, in dese horritific times ; and dat is, 
dat if I's seen a b'ar, like dis gentlem did — and like dis 
gentlem, I'sknowed all de time dat he was ab'ar — and datar* 
same b'ar was a comin' arter dis chile — dat dar succumstance 
would argufy dat dis same nigger's heels would be most 
powerful circulated in de investigation ob distance ; and de 
b'ar might have de whole groun' to hisse'f — dar." 

The stranger was carefully raised, carried down to the 
boat, taken across to the cabin, laid on a bed, and his 
wounds dressed as well as circumstances would permit — 
but without in all this time recovering consciousness. His 
breathing, meantime, had become a little more regular 
but that was all the change that could be perceived for the 
better ; and Major Hargrave, after due deliberation, gave it 
as his opinion that he would never recover. 

Gertrude, who heard him, turned away her head, and 
complained of dizziness. There were strange, powerful 
emotions at work in her gentle breast ; but none suspected 
them, and she told her feelings to none. 

As soon as the young hunter had been safely deposited 
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on a bed in the cabin, Cuba, by bis master's orders, set off 
to seek Simple Roley ; whom he at last found, about half 
a mile down the stream, seated on the ground, wth a hand- 
ful of flowers beside him, which, in his own simple way, he 
was trying to arrange into a kind of bouquet. His return 
was hailed with joy by all parties — for simple though he 
was, he was dearly loved by old and young. 

In the course of the day, a party of individuals, dressed 
like hunters, carrying as many rifles, with several other 
implements belonging to their real profession, crossed the 
river on the raft which the Major had left on the other 
side, and at once made inquiry for the very person who 
now lay wounded and unconscious in the cabin. 

They all expressed the warmest affection for the young 
man ; and more than one of them, as they gazed upon him, 
as he lay before them, with the pallid hue of death upon 
his handsome features, and lost in a slumber which might 
never know mortal waking, shed tears of grief at his un- 
timely misfortune. 

In reply to the Major's inquiries, they stated that the 
name of the young man was George Graham; that his 
family, who resided in the interior of the colony, was one 
of high standing ; and that a more noble, generous-hearted 
being than himself did not exist. They further stated, 
that they themselves were in the employ of Government, 
as topographical surveyors ; that, having a natural liking 
for adventure, young Graham had solicited and received 
the appointment of assistant to the corps ; and that early 
on the morning of this eventful day, he had left the last 
night's camp, some two miles distant, in quest of game ; . 
and not returning within a reasonable time, they had be- 
come alarmed at his absence, and had been anxiously seek- 
ing him ever since. 

"And now, sir," said the principal personage of the 
party — a hale, intelligent, venerable-looking gentleman — 
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addressing himself to Hargrave; "duty will compel us, 
much against our wishes, to leave this young man in your 
care ; for we can do nothing for him if we remain, and he 
is not now in a condition to be removed. Besides, sir," 
he continued, glancing at Mrs. Hargrave and Gertrude, 
"I am satisfied that I leave him in good hands. His 
wounds, of course, will need dressing often; and beyond 
this, great care, careful nursing, almost constant attend- 
ance, will be required to restore him to life and strength." 
Then turning to Gertrude, taking her hand, and fixing his 
mild eye upon hers, he continued: "As, in some slight de- 
gree, young lady, his misfortune may be attributed to his 
gallant venture in your behalf, may I not rest assured that 
you will be a kind of guardian angel to him during his con- 
finement here ?" 

Gertrude colored to the temples, turned deadly pale, 
dropped her eyes to the ground, and for a moment seemed 
unable to reply. Then she said quickly, earnestly, but in 
a tremulous tone : 

•* I owe my life to him, sir ; and God forbid that I should 
become sc ungrateful as tc make a poor return for it!" 

" Rest assured, sir, that the young man shall have the 
best attention which my humble means will afford !" re- 
joined the Major. 

" Thank you !" returned the other ; " and, as I said be- 
fore, I am satisfied he is in good hands. Should he die," 
he added to Hargrave, aside — " bury him so that his body 
can be recovered by his friends. As soon as I can, I will 
despatch a message to his father, who will doubtless send 
for him. And so, sir, I take my leave — for ere the sun 
Bets, I must be miles away." 

" Ah !" Said Gertrude, mentally, gazing after the depart- 
ing friends of young Graham, '* it needed not his words to 
tell my heart its duty toward one who saved my life at 
such a fearful risk to his own." 
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irst two or three days of his confinement, 
t remained in a torpid state of unconscious- 
as it were, by a mere thread, between life 
th the first active struggle of nature for 
; in fever and delirium ; and for the next 
iys, danger seemed as imminent as before, 
say how matters would terminate. A week 
I it the crisis of his malady. Nature, aided 
sing and a strong constitution, triumphed, 
d ; and from the moment she resumed her 
to amend ; but slowly — very, very slowly, 
e he had become much reduced ; and pale, 
iated, he found himself as helpless as an 
a voice that could scarcely articulate above 
memory of the fearful scene, in which he 
gallant a part, was now completely ob- 
lie gazed around him in feeble wonder, and 
ed where he was, and the cause of his being 
le, who so far had been an almost constant 
him, answered his questions in as few 
ie, and then told him he must ask nothing 
trength should be so restored that he might 
Bred beyond the danger of a relapse, 
t, during the long struggle between life 
rtrude was an almost constant attendant 
•aham — ministering, so far as lay in her 
ower, to his every want — and only getting, 
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nt of every twenty-four, but a very few hours of rest for 
her own weary self. She did not of course dress his 
wounds; this unpleasant task devolved upon the Major; 
but she sat by his humble couch the live-long day, and the 
greater portion of the n}ght ; fanning him ; smoothing his 
pillow ; moistening his lips and brow ; giving him to drink 
of pure water, and, toward the last, of some weak broths 
— alas ! the all she had to give — ^manifesting, during all 
this time, the deepest concern for his fate ; and only re- 
tiring when earnestly solicited by her friends, and com- 
pelled by weariness ; and then always leaving the strongest 
injunctions that he must not for a moment be without a 
careful watcher by his side. 

If Gertrude Wilburn might be said to owe her life to 
George Graham — George Graham, on the ^other hand, 
might almost be said to owe his life to Gertrude Wilburn ; 
so that the obligation on the one side, was nearly equalled 
by the obligation on the other ; and as he, in rescuing her 
from deadly peril, nearly lost his own life ; so she, by long 
vigils and great mental anxiety on his account, impaired 
her health to such a degree, that fears were entertained by 
her friends that a serious illness would be the result. A 
serious illness did not follow, however ; but for several 
days from the time that young Graham could be pronounced 
out of danger and convalescing, Gertrude found herself so 
much indisposed as not to be able to leave the house, and, 
a portion of the time, not even her bed. 

One thing now struck her friends as somewhat singular ; 
and this was — that she, who had all along manifested so 
deep an interest in the wounded man — an interest, in fact, 
which had been carried in some measure to an extreme— 
should now, all suddenly as it were, become, or seem to 
become, so indifferent about him as rarely ever to mention 
his name. But they reasoned that her own illness, and 

11 
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lescence, might be a sufficient cause for her U 
of him and more of herself ; and they reasoned 
•as people frequently do, when they attempt to 
ly thing peculiar which they really know nothing 

in*8 heart is a curious something, which may be, 
jimes, so filled with contradictions, that she her- 

be puzzled to give an explanation of the incon- 
of her own actions : but this may be recorded as 
at whenever sympathy and gratitude are the two 
emotions of her heart, the object which excites 
tions to the greatest degree, will rarely fail to 
i object of still deeper interest to her — and never, 
^rties be young, and both with affections unoccu- 
ve, that something invisible, intangible, and un- 
hich emanates from an unknown source — which, 
sacred, and holy, completely pervades the grosser 
the refinement of every thought, passion, and 
love, which is the soul of angels, and one of the 
ibutes of Deity — which, like a light from Heaven, 
Eilo around our existence — elevating, ennobling, 
ying our every feeling and sentiment ; love, we 
ire and perfect in itself, will, when brought to 
L a human organization, display itself in accord- 
that organization ; and thus at times its shadow- 
will be so inconsistent with what love is known 
,t its presence will not be even so much as sus- 

any one who is not deeply skilled in the art 
g the human heart through all its mysterious 

aot say that Gertrude Wilburn was in love ; but 
lid that love is oftentimes strange in its opera- 
I we do say, that Gertrude's apparent indiffer- 
>rning George Graham, considering all that had 
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gone before, was certainly very curious and inconsistent; 
and had we been present, with the little experience in 
human nature which we now possess, we should undoubtedly 
have suggested a different cause for her almost cold reserve 
than the one assigned by her friends. 

Days passed on, and weeks elapsed from the first con- 
finement of Graham ; and yet so slow was his recovery, 
that even now he was barely able to sit up and walk about 
the house. Gertrude, meantime, had regained her health ; 
though her features were paler than before, and she ap 
peared more pensive, abstracted, and less buoyant, than 
was her wont. She often waited upon Graham, and saw 
that he did not want for anything ; but her manner was 
that of one who felt it to be a duty, rather than that of 
one who found any pleasure in the employment. If he 
chanced to address her, she answered him ; but answered 
him briefly — sometimes with a heightened color — yet always 
in such a way as to check, rather than prolong, the con- 
versation. 

All these things he noticed ; and, being very sensitive, 
noticed them with pain; for he felt that he was in some 
sort an intruder ; and he ardently desired strength, that 
he might get away, and no longer be a burden upon the 
family : though once or twice, on hinting such a thing to 
Hargrave, the Major, who neither knew nor suspected the 
eource whence such an idea originated, seemed much hurt, 
and assured his guest, in the most cordial manner, that he 
should be welcome to make his poor house his home for 
years, if he in return could make himself contented to 
remain that long and put up with his humble fare. 

" Mr. Graham,'* he said, in reply to the second hint of 
this nature from his guest, " I beg you will never mention 
the matter again — for it hurts my feelings more than you 
ean be aware of. That you wish tq leave, I have no doubt 
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—for what attraction is there for you here ? and Heaven 
send you a speedy recovery — but to suppose that I, or any 
my family, consider you in the light of an intruder, or a 
burden upon us, is to suppose us dead to every feeling of 
gratitude. Why, sir, had it not been for you — for your 
noble, manly behaviour at the time you received those 
wounds, which have bound you here a prisoner, in a place 
unfitted for you — this dwelling would now be a house of 
mourning, and every head in it would be bowed with grief. 
A burden upon us indeed ! Poh ! poh ! preposterous sup- 
position !'* 

" Well, well — perhaps I was wrong," replied Graham ; 
*'and I will never again wound your feelings by such 
another allusion. But do not mention the matter to any 
of your family. Major — not even to your wife. Promise 
me this !" 

" I do, sir ; I give you my word, I will not, at least 
while you remain with us, mentiom the matter to a living 
soul," replied Hargrave. 

He kept his word ; and the conversation having occurred 
when the two were alone together, Gertrude knew nothing 
about it ; and, consequently, her manner toward Graham 
remained unchanged. 

In the preceding chapter, at the time when the be- 
wildered and frightened Gertrude turned over the body of 
her preserver, as he lay weltering in his blood, we stated 
that the face of the wounded man was striking, noble, and 
intellectual. That same face was now pale and thin, being ' 
much wasted by long confinement and suffering — but it 
was still very handsome. There was the high, broad fore- 
head ; the straight, chiselled nose ; the full, proud lips ; 
the curved and rounded chin ; and the eye of blue, large 
and full, and very expressive ; while the whole countenance 
had the appearance of being lighted up from within by a 
manly, noble S3ul. Pride, decision, energy^ and command. 
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were stamped upon every lineament — softened by benevo- 
lence, gentleness, and suavity — and ennobled by veneration, 
true dignity, and proper self-respect. His skin was smooth 
and fair, his hair light and curly, his stature medium, his 
carriage graceful, and his manners polished. Such was 
the appearance of George Graham, in his hunter-dress, at 
a period some ten days subsequent to the conversation just 
recorded, when, with his health and strength suflSciently 
restored to enable him to walk with considerable ease in 
the open air, he began seriously to think about taking his 
departure. 

Approaching Hargrave, one day, where he was at work, 
not far from the. dwelling, he said : 

" Well, Major, I have come to speak with you ccncerning 
taking my leave; though this time, I trust, I shall not 
wound your feelings by mentioning the subject — for I am 
not even going to hint that my presence in your family is 
the least inconvenience ; but I think the time has arrived 
that will safely permit me to attempt a long journey." 

"1 am heartily rejoiced, Mr. Graham, that you find 
yourself strong enough to think about leaving,*' replied 
Hargrave, cordially ; " but I do not like the idea, that you 
intend to leave us soon, nevertheless. Can you not con- 
tent yourself to remain at least a couple of weeks longer ? 
llemember ! a long journey is a hard task, when one has 
his full strength, which you have not." 

" That is true," returned Graham ; " but I am so anxious 
to get home, and among my friends, that I think seriously 
of making the trial. Recollect, I have been confined six 
weeks in your house — during which time I have not heard 
a word from home, nor seen the face of a single friend or 
acquaintance, your own family excepted." 

"You think then of going home?" said Hargravei 
thoughtfully. 

U* 
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**Tes, that is my intention. Colonel Warden, the 
venerable gentleman you mentioned as being so kindly so- 
licitous about my fate — and who is at the head of the 
topographical corps, to which I had the honor to belong at 
the time of receiving my wounds — has forgotten, doubtless, 
that any such person as my poor self ever existed ; or, if 
he remembers me at all, he doubtless thinks I am safely 
under the sod ; and, consequently, that there is no further 
^need of troubling himself about me. Well, one thing is 
certain — I shall not soon forget him." 

This was spoken with a flashing eye, a contracted brow, 
d. compressed lip, and in the bitter, sarcastic tone of a proud 
man who feels he has been carelessly neglected by his 
friends. 

"We should be very careful, Mr. Graham," replied Har- 

gi ave, in a soothing tone — intended to allay the excitement, 

console, and soften down the acrimony of the proud-spirited, 

sensitive young man, — " We should be very careful how 

we render judgment against absent friends, for what seems 

careless or wilful neglect, until we can get the most positive 

proof that they are really deserving of our censure. Now 

as regards the gentleman you term Colonel Warden, I saw 

him shed tears as be gazed upon you; and from the mannei 

in which he spoke of you, I am sure you have not been 

forgotten. Whv he has not since visited you, or sent to 

«rarded intelligence to your friends, 

; though i am inclined to believe 

n attempted, and frustrated by some 

u should bear in mind, that it is no 

;et a message conveyed through a 

r a distance of one or two hundred 

rned Graham, in an altered tone; 
self intentionally neglected, I may 
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have done the Colonel great injustice. I trust I have- 
for I should be sorry to lose my esteem for him. Well, to 
let that pass, and return to that which most interests me. 
Will you lend me a horse V* 

" No ; but I will -give you one, and the b^6t one I own, 
if you will accept of it," answered Hargrave. "But, 
surely, Mr. Graham, you do not intend to leave us imme- 
diately ?" 

" I should like to set out the day after to-morrow, Major.'* 
" Alone ? without a guide ?" 

" Of necessity, I suppose 1 must — since there is no one 
to be a companion or guide/' 

"You must not go alone, Mr. Graham," said Hargrave, 
thoughtfully. "Where did you tell mo your father re- 
sides?" 

"In Augusta county, some two hundred miles from 
here." 

" Two hundred miles," repeated Hargrave ; " two hun- 
dred miles ; a long, hard, perilous journey ; and, even with 
good luck, one could scarcely go and return in less than 
three weeks. And then my family — " 

" Do not think of accompanying me yourself. Major !" 
interrupted Graham ; "I would not hear to such a thing." 
" But you cannot go alone ?" 

" Why not, sir ? I have a pocket compass, a good rifle, 
and, with a good horse, I shall get along very well." 

" Can I not prevail on you to defer your journey for a 
couple of weeks, Mr. Graham ?" said Hargrave, anxiously. 
" Come, now — what say you ? Something tells me, that 
within that time you will hear from your friends." 

" Thank you, Major, for your solicitude on my behalf; 
but I feel confident I shall get through without diflSculty ; 
and having fixed my mind upon starting the day after to- 
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morroWy I could not easily reconcile myself to a postpone- 
ment.*' 

" Have you mentioned your intention of leaving to my 
wife or Gertrude?" 

" To neither, sir." 

" Well, do so; and you will thus have an opportunity of 
ascertaining to what extent you are welcome here." 

" I do not know what Mrs. Hargrave may say," returned 
Graham; "but I do not think Miss Wilburn will care whe- 
ther I go or stay; or rather, I mean to say, I do not think 
she will care how soon I go." 

" Ah ! I see !" rejoined Hargrave, as one struck with a 
new thought ; " I see ! I now, I think, detect the cause of 
your former hints, Mr. Graham, that you might be a bur- 
den upon us. You think Gertrude is indifferent about 
your fate ?" 

" Cold," was the answer ; " cold as an iceberg." 

Hargrave mused. 

" Strange !" he said ; " very strange ! It is not her na- 
ture — for a warmer, or more affectionate, heart does not 
beat. Why, sir, if one of my servants should get a scratch, 
he would be sure of sympathy from Gertrude, even though 
all others should laugh at or make light of it. And you 
are her preserver ! and your life was risked for hers ! and 
she was never known to be wanting in gratitude. And 
then, the way she hung over you while you remained un- 
conscious ! doing everything for you that the fondest sister 
could have done — and even by her close attention, impair- 
ing her own health ! It is certainly strange, very strange, 
her manner toward you of late — and I do not know how to 
account for it." 

" Perhaps I have unconsciously given her offence," re- 
plied the other ; " at least, I am satisfied she dislikes me.*^ 

** Well, Mr. Graham," rejoined the Major, thoughtfully, 
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" see her alone, tell her you are about to leave, and watoh 
her countenance. Women are curious beings — some of 
them at least — and should we always judge them by ap- 
pearances, we should often judge wrongly. Will you act 
upon my suggestion, Mr. Graham, and let me know the 
result?" 

" Certainly, Major, if you desire it — though I doubt that 
she scarcely makes me a reply." 

" And I," said Hargrave to himself, ** think she will 
reply in a way you little expect." 

In a musing mood, George Graham returned to the 
dwelling. 

"Gertrude Wilburn!" he soliloquized, as he walked 
slowly along : ** I do wonder if I have so mistaken her na- 
ture ! Ah me ! there is something fascinating about her, 

with all her coldness; and if she could But pshaw! 

what am I thinking of? she cares nothing for me ; and I 
would let this proud heart break, sooner than any one 
should know I cared for a woman who had not reciprocal 
feelings. Ha !" he added, looking up, as he drew near the 
house; "yonder she sits, under the old oak, alone. A 
good opportunity to carry out the Major's suggestion ! I 
will speak to her/' 
9 
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KN was seated on a rough bench, 
the cabin, with her eyes apparently 
in the distance ; but she really saw 
i was completely abstracted from the 
ing, and her quick-coming thoughts 
th the scene before her. Her fea- 
pale, and wore an expression of me- 
ald have been evident to the most 
I he have seen her as she then ap- 
ng preyed deeply upon her mind, 
the south ; and as young Graham ap- 
)osite direction, she did not see him ; 
) intensely occupied, she did not hear 
at length actually stood beside her, 
.re of his presence, 
e said, ^' I hope I may be pardoned 
Y intruding upon your meditations !" 
)f his voice, Gertrude gave a sudden 
aed quickly toward him, he saw the 
'd, till her neck, face, forehead, and 
tinuous glow. She rose to her feet, 
itation, and her first effort to make 
3essful. 
ve pardon for disturbing you !" said 

r— Mr. Graham — not in the least — 
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I assure you," replied Gertrude, with no little embarrass- 
ment. "This is a favorite seat of mine," she continued; 
" and I often pass an idle hour here under the shade. I 
must have been unusually occupied just now, I think — for 
I was not aware of any one being near, till I heard your 
voice, which rather startled me." 

" You seemed to be lost in a very deep rev^ry," returned 
the other ; " and I fear I did not right in breaking in upon 
it." 

"Yes, Mr. Graham, I was thinking — " 

She paused suddenly, in some confusion, and left the 
sentence unfinished. Observing her closely, for a moment 
or two, her companion said, in a grave tone : 

"It was with no idle purpose, Miss Wilburn, that I 
joined you here. I had a few words to say to you, which, 
for a reason, I wished to speak with no third party present. 
Not to prolong the matter, I would in the first place in- 
quire what I have done to offend you?" 

"Offend we, Mr. Graham?" exclaimed Gertrude, turn- 
ing to the other with an air of the most unbounded sur- 
prise. 

" Yes, Miss Wilburn, to speak frankly, I have for a long 
time been under the impression that I had at some time 
given you offence — though as to when, and in what man- 
ner, I have never been able to determine." 

"Oh! sir, what has led you to think thus?" rejoined 
Gertrude, in some agitation. 

" Merely your manner towards me, which has ever been 
cold and distant — at least, so far as I have been conscious 
of it; though when I lay at the point of death, as I have 
been informed, no fond sister could have been more unre- 
mitting in her attentions than you were. And this brings 
me to say^ that, owing my life to you, as I believe I do, I 
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from my very soul, for your kindness 

as speaking, Gertrude stood gazing 
iken by surprise — her features alter- 
)aling ; and it was some moments after 
[y ere she seemed to be aware of the 
le tremulous with deep feeling, she re< 

• not thank me for what I did for you 
thank you, with my whole heart, that 
lir ! believe me, I feel more gratitude 
rds to express. I was in danger — in 

I deadly peril — when you, so to speak, 
\t danger and me, and drew it upon 
nee you received those terrible wounds, 
3 kept you upon a bed of pain ; and 
ing you some little attention then, 
me, as if I had been t/our preserver 

Dg been mine. And then to suppose 
offence! Offence!" she repeated; 
aven 1 has my manner indeed been so 
pression from your mind, Mr. Graham, 
ive myself." 
•ased it — or rather, your present words 

* replied the other, quickly, and with 
e I have misjudged you ; and Heaven 
acknowledge my error !" 

II seemed much embarrassed, made no 
Ith flushed features, and eyes bent on 
ently, as if waiting and expecting to 
I. For a few moments, the young man 
peculiar expresssion of countenance; 
^es rivetted upon her features, as if to 
bhought and emotion, he continued, in 
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a tone of much gentleness, prefaced by something like a 
sigh: 

" It is a great relief to me, Miss Wilburn, to know, from 
your own lips, that whatever cause there may have been 
for the apparent coldnesss of your manner toward me, it 
did not arise from any act of mine. And this is the more 
satisfactory to me now, that, in taking my leave of you, 
perhaps forever, I can be certain we part as friends." 

"Taking your leave of me?" cried Gertrude, looking up 
suddenly, turning deadly pale, and sinking upon the seat 
from which she had so lately risen. For a few moments, 
she seemed struggling to repress some violent emotions ; 
and then, having partially succeeded, she inquired, in an un- 
steady voice : " What am I to understand from your words, 
Mr. Graham ? that you are about to leave us V* 

" Such is my present intention. Miss Wilburn," answered 
Graham, in a tone that indicated he was not an indifferent 
spectator to' ne strong manifestation of feeling in his fair 
companion ,?hich his previous words had excited. " I 
have just spoken with the Major," he continued, " and have 
made arrangements for my departure." 

"When do you go ?" asked Gertrude, without looking up, 
and evidently making a great effort to keep down her feel- 
ings, and appear calm and composed. 

" I have thought of starting the day after to-morrow." 

" But your wounds, Mr. Graham ?" 

"They are nearly healed, and do not trouble me now." 

" But your strength ?" 

" Is so nearly recovered, that I think I may venture 
upon a long journey without fear." 

"A long journey, say you?" 

" It is some two hundred miles to my father's," replied 
the other ; " and some would deem that a long journey^ to 

12 
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3SS wilderness, without a companion 

3S, through a pathless wilderness, 
guide!" repeated Gertrude, with a 
I you in your present condition ! 
Graham — you must not think of 
I might faint by the way — ^to say 
5 there are to encounter, of which 
)me sad experience." * 
ertheless — and, Heaven willing, I 
a ted time," replied the other, with 
to him ; and which, all things con* 
n from some of those strange work- 
t, such as had operated upon Ger- 
change in her manner of which we 

his intention of leaving in such po- 
is eyes rivetted upon his fair com- 
ber inmost thoughts. For a short 
her feelings appeared to be greater 
1 seemed suddenly to grow calm and 
tdily from her seat, she turned her 
lough he saw it was very pale, and 
contraction of some of the muscles, 
light quivering of the ashy lips — 
voice was clear, and full, and with- 

as she said : 
) hear, Mr. Graham, that you have 

so soon ; for, seriously, I do not 
;ask of such a long, fatiguing jour- 
there is no inducement for you to 
lay be for the purpose of regaining 
but still, when one contemplates an 
;rength amounts almost to life, this 
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18 Bomething of importance, and should have due conside- 
ration. Do you not think, Mr. Graham, you had better 
reconsider the matter, and remain with us a few days 
longer 7 I need not add, I suppose, that the noble and 
gallant preserver of my life, will be most heartily welcome 
to all that our impoverished circumstances can give." 

As Gertrude said this, Graham colored to the temples ; 
and he looked keenly at the fair speaker, as if he suspected 
the words were spoken ironically. But he could detect no- 
thing to give this suspicion the presumption of certainty ; 
all appeared to be fair and well meant, though more coldly 
expressed tjian he could have desired ; and after some little 
hesitation, he replied, in a tone of assumed indifference: 
* "Your argument against my speedy departure. Miss 
Wilburn, is, in effect, if not in precise language, the same 
as that of the Major ; but the truth is, as I told him, I am 
anxious to get home, among my friends; and having settled 
in my mind the time of my departure, it would be very 
difficult for me to reconcile myself to any postponement." 

" Pardon me, then, Mr. Graham, for having made any 
suggestion in opposition to your fixed determination !" re- 
joined Gertrude, her voice very slightly faltering, in spite 
of her efforts to the contrary. " I was in hope that you 
had not so seriously decided on starting at a given time, or 
I should not have presumed to speak as I did." Then, 
after a slight pause, during which she again seemed strug- 
gling to suppress some rising emotions, she continued, in a 
tone that was certainly tremulous : " Well, sir, go — since 
go yon must — and may the choicest of Heaven's blessings 
go with you ! Whatever may be your fate or mine, I shall 
never forget, Mr. Graham, that I owe my life to your ge- 
nerous daring; and may this heart cease to beat, when I 
to remember you .with gratitude! God bless you. 
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ou and yours ! I will not say fare- 
hat word for our final parting." 
B turned slowly away, and began to 
;he dwelling. For a few moments, 
rresolute, his features alternately 
id then, a gush of feeling seeming 
exclaimed : 

irn — stay! one moment;" and as 
rung to her side, seized her hand, 
y, as if he feared to dwell upon the 
mething in your language, much in 

to think, that— that— I " He 

ikly added : " In a word, Miss Wil- 
L pleasure, should I alter my design 

ed and embarrassed, could frame a 
rith a loud laugh, came bounding 
and, running up to Graham, ex« 

tainly — stay as long as you like. 
k you see ? If you havn't, sir, bor- 
you mine;" and again he laughed 

n vexation, and uttered some sharj^ 
;rude, suffused with crimson blushes, 
ing, without saying a word, 
continued the simpleton ; ^^ and, 
i trail's broad, and you can follow." 
dd Graham, turning to the moon* 
leasure. 

?" returned Jacob, simply. 
t suit my present humor," rejoined 
)ne that showed he was still mnoh 
m. 
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"Do you always follow the bent of your humor, Mr. 
Graham?" inquired Simple Roley, looking up demurely 
into the other's face. 

" What if I do or don't ?" was the sharp reply. 

" Oh, not much — only I'd like to know." 

"Well, then, generally, I do." 

" So do I," returned the moonling, with a leer. " Sc 
y«IM|ee, Mr. Graham," he added, with a kind of foolish 
laugh, "there's not so great a difference between you and 
me as some people think." 

" I begin to think you are more knave than fool," re- 
joined Graham, sharply; and turning angrily away, he 
sauntered off toward the wood. 

" I wonder if he'd like to carry out my idea of growing 
dry wood?" muttered the simpleton, looking after him. 
"Perhaps I had better ask him. I will. But not now," 
he added ; "for just now it wouldn't be the bent of his hu- 
mor." And striking up, 

'^He's gone, he's gone, to the green, green wood,* 

he strolled off in an opposite direction. 

What might have been the result of the interview be- 
tween Graham and Gertrude, had they not been interrupted, 
it is not our province to say ; but, as a true chronicler, we 
must here record the fact, that they did not meet again 
alone ; and neither, for the time, touched upon a matter, 
which, perhaps, lay nearest the hearts of both. When 
they met again, in the presence of the family, both seemed 
not a little embarrassed, and only the ordinary civilities of 
the day passed between them. Graham persisted in his 
design of leaving at the appointed time ; and nothing that 
ike Majory or Mrs. Hargrave, could say to the contrary , 
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seemed to have the least effect in shaking his determina- 
tion, 

"Well," said Hargrave, "if you will go, I will equip 
and mount you as best I can, and may Heaven guard you 
safely home ! But should fortune ever send you this way 
again, Mr. Graham, you will of course call upon us : let me 
have your promise to that." 

Graham glanced toward Gertrude ere he answered|p|but 
seeing her face averted, so that he could not catch its ex- 
pression, he replied, with some warmth : 

" Thank you, sir ! thank you, Major ! Should it ever be 
my lot to journey this way again, I shall avail myself of 
your kind invitation ; for I shall henceforth count you and 
your family among my warmest friends." 

On the morning of Graham's departure, the household 
of Hargrave collected in front of the palisade, to take a 
final leave of him. With an appearance of much feeling, 
the young man distributed some coins among the negroes 
and children, not forgetting Simple Roley, and said a 
friendly parting word to each. It was with an exhibition 
of still greater feeling, or deeper emotion, that he shook 
hands with the Major and Mrs. Hargrave. But when he 
approached Gertrude, the last of all, who stood a little 
back, pale and sorrowful, the hand which he extended to 
her, perceptibly trembled ; nor was his agitation diminished, 
when, clasping her hand, he found, by the quivering of its 
every nerve, that she was also deeply affected. 

"Miss Wilburn," he said, in a low, faltering voice — "I 
am about to bid you farewell : I " 

He stopped — ^looked full into her sweet, sad, pale coun- 
tenance, for a few moments — ^gave her hand, still clasped 
in hi8| a warm pressure — and then, without adding another 
Word| tamed quickly away, mounted the horse which Cuba 
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was holding by the hit, and, waving a general adieu to the 
party, dashed off down the knoll at headlong speed. 

" There goes a noble fellow," said Hargrave, as he saw 
him disappear among the trees of the forest: ^^May God 
protect him from all evil !" 

He turned to speak a word to Qertrude — ^but found, to 
bis surprise, she was no longer present. 

Poor Gertrude ! With a dizzy brain, and swimming 
eyes, she beheld the form of George Graham borne swiftly 
away ; and staggering into the dwelling, she sought her 
own little apartment, sunk heavily upon a seat, bowed her 
fair face upon her hands, and burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

HYSTBRT. 

It now becomes our duty to pass our story rapidly on, 
to scenes of general excitement, general alaim, general 
danger, and, alas ! that we are obliged to add, general woe. 
We may linger yet a little while oyer matters of minor 
import — for time still lies in the gap between the incidents 
which have transpired, and those of more startling interest 
which are to follow. 

One evening, about a week from the departure of 6ra 
ham, as Major Hargrave was sitting just without the door 
of his cabin, but within the enclosure of the stockade, the 
heavy gate to which was always securely fastened at night- 
fall, he heard the distant tramp of a horse, which seemed 
to be approaching the dwelling at a slow, steady pace. 

^^ Ha ! what can this mean V* he exclaimed, rousing him 
self and listening. 

"What is it, Edward?" asked Mrs. Hargrave, anxiously, 
who was standing in the door-way. 

" It sounds like the tread of a horse, and is evidently 
coming this way. Cuba, are you sure you yarded all the 
horses V* 

" Yes, Mas'er," answered the black, who was stretched 
out on the ground, but who instantly got up, and en- 
deavored to peer through a loop-hole in the stockade. 

" One of our neighbors, probably — who, having ridden 
away from home, and got belated, is coming here to stop 
over night," observed the Major, in a tone of indifferencOi 
(144) 
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which had in part the desired effect of quieting the fears 
of Mrs, Hargrave. 

As the Major said this, he rose to his feet, stretched out 
his arms with a yawn, and then sauntering to another loop- 
hole, apparently looked through it with a listless air. We 
say apparently — for in truth Hargrave felt considerable 
uneasiness, which he wished to conceal from his wife. 

Meantime, the steady tramp of the animal grew more 
and more audible, till at length the dim outline of a horse 
and rider could be discerned coming slowly up the slope of 
the knoll. In front of the gate the beast was reined in, 
with a loud ^^ Whoa! old boss!" and then the same voice 
exclaimed : 

" Hello r 

"Well, sir ! what is wanted ?" replied Hargrave. 

"That you. Squire?" returned the voice outside; and 
as the rider spoke, he began to dismount, with an awk- 
wardness that showed he was by no means master of the 
art equestrian. "Wall, I reckon you know me by this 
time — hey V* continued the new-comer, moving close up to 
the palisade. 

" I think I do," replied Hargrave, undoing the fasten- 
ings of the gate, and throwing it open. " If I am not 
mistaken, it is Mr. Gibbs." 

" Gibbs it is — all 'o that. Squire : Gid Gibbs, Tomahawk 

Gibbs, and so on — ^but the mister ! I never could stand 

that thar handle, no how. Wall, how ar* ye all ? how's the 
old woman ? and the young ones ? and the niggers ? and — 
and — wall, you know who, Squire — ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" We are all about," answered the Major — " though, I am 
sorry to say, we do not all enjoy good health. The chil- 
dren are complaining, and Miss Wilburn is really quite in* 
disposed." 

"Whafs that?" asked Gibbs. 
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nothing between sickness and health." 
, I see!*' returned Gibbs, thoughtfully: **» 
iment disorder, I 'spect. Hadn't nothing to 
r gitting out o' bread, and so on, had it, 

not/' answered the Major, with a hearty 

[uire," said Gibbs, seriously, " don't go for to 
that thar gal, for she don't desarve it. Wall, 
ters to a pint — ^you going to let me camp here 

y ! certainly ! — come in ! come in !" 

boss. Squire?" 

11 take care of him," answered the Major ; and 

nmediately approached the animal, and took 

bridle. "By-the-by," continued Hargrave, 
I see you mounted, Gibbs? I thought you 
ch of a hunter to ride through the forest." 
» I is, Squire, that's a fact; but I kind o' 

to the critter like, and hated to let it go. 

thing ; I thought it war like you moughtn't 
ard com yit, and I could ride round and pick 

I done 80, and hey fetched you two bushel of 
)e." 
you!" returned Hargrave; ^^and it will not 

for though mine has begun to harden, it is 
for pounding." 

golly, Mas'er !" suddenly cried Cuba, leaving 
i running up to the Major, with a frightened 
dar's a succumstance de mos' suspershus ob 
perence." 

the matter?" inquired Hargrave, quickly, 
boss !" dat dar boss !" exclaimed Cuba, point- 
)east, and showing a complete circle of white 
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around both eyes, as he looked alternately at Gibbs and 
ihe Major. 

" Well, what of the horse ? • what is the matter with 
him ?" demanded Hargrave, anxiously and sternly. 

"Out with it, old nigger!" said Gibbs; who saw by 
the light which shone from the dwelling, that Cuba was 
eyeing him suspiciously, and seemingly doubtful about the 
propriety of speaking in his presence. " Ef you've got 
anything agin that thar boss, or me as rid him, let her 
come !" 

" Blockhead !" cried Hargrave, angrily — " why don't 
you speak ! and not keep us in suspense." 

" Why, why, Mas'er Hargrave," said Cuba, edging round 
so as to get the Major between himself and Gibbs, " de 
succumstance am dis— dat dar boss am yourn !" 

"Mine?" cried Hargrave, in astonishment; and spring- 
ing forward, he made a hurried examination of the animal. 
"As I live, it is true!" he exclaimed, turning quickly 
round to the hunter. " How is this, sir ?" he sternly de- 
manded. " This horse is mine — or was mine — ^how came 
he in your possession ?" 

"Yourn?" exclaimed , Gibbs, in his turn as much as- 
tonished as the Major. "Yourn, Squire? That thar 
critter yourn?" 

" He was mine, sir ; but a few days since I presented 
him to a very worthy young man, who left here for the in- 
terior of the colony. Perhaps you and he met, and you 
purchased the animal!" he added, fixing his eyes "keenly 
upon the singular being he addressed. 

"No, Squire — ^no!" returned Gibbs, in a frank, hearty 

tone, that tended much to disarm the Major of a growing 

suspicion that there had been foul work afoot. "No, 

"" Squire, I didn't meet nobody, and never bought the critter. 

I told you fust| I kind o' stumbled on to him — and so I did. 
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ter, bridled and saddled, strolling about the 
king kind o' skeered like ; and so I cotched 
r trying a right smart chance of a while to 
I concluded he mought as well be mine aa 
d so I rid him along." 

rant that no harm has befallen young Gra- 
ned the Major. 

was heard by Mrs. Hargrave and Gertrude, 
were standing in the door; and both came 
the party, the latter deadly pale, and wear- 
iion of the deepest anxiety and alarm, 
do, gal V* said Gibbs, looking at Gertrude, 
quid of tobacco from his mouth, and making 
ttempt at a bow. 
^turned the salutation by a quick nod, and 

, Edward ? what is it ? What news concem- 

im?" 

le horse on which he rode away; and Mr. 

found the beast in the woods, but could not 

»» 

jd Gertrude, impulsiyely giving way to her 
mew it! my heart 'foreboded it ! I warned 
gth was not equal to the journey — but he 
' words. He has fainted by the way ! he is 
)yering her face with her hands, she leaned 
Uisade for support. Then suddenly bethink- 
erhaps she had said too much, and exposed 
ler heart and the cause of her recent dejec- 
}position, she started up quickly, withdrew 
id continued hurriedly, addressing Gibbs: 
think it strange, sir, that this intelligence 
*• Graham should so affect me ; but he once 
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BSYed my life, and only with life can I cease to remember 
him with the deepest emotions of gratitude.'* 

"Yes, gal — that is, I mean, yes, Miss," stammered 
Gibbs, who felt himself called upon to say something in 
return. "Yes, exactly — I know: that is, gal — Miss, I 
mean — ^I don't know nothing about it ;" and the confused 
speaker took off his cap, tried to make a bow, dug his huge 
fingers into his matted hair, and finally ended by cramming 
his capacious mouth with the Virginia weed. 

" Do you know anything about Mr. Graham V* inquired 
Mrs. Hargrave, anxiously. 

"No, marm," answered Gibbs, working his huge jawfl 
rapidly — "not a darn thing." 

"He was very stubborn, sir — very stubborn was Mr. 
Graham !" chimed in Simple Roley, thrusting himself for- 
ward. " I tried him once on my dry wood project ; but it 
was no use, sir — ^no use. He' either could not comprehend 
me— or, comprehending, would not act — perhaps the latter." 

As the simpleton began to speak, Gertrude took occasion 
to steal into the house unobserved ; and seeking her own 
little apartment, she did not make herself visible again that 
night. 

"Poor fellow!" said Hargrave, referring to George 
Graham — " I fear it is all over with him. And if so," he 
added, in a low tone, addressing his wife, "I fear that 
Gertrude will never be happy again." 

" She loved him, without question," sighed Mrs. Har- 
grave, shaking her head ; " but she is not aware that we 
know the secret of her heart; and it is best, perhaps, 
Edward, that she should never know. Time, I trust, will 
restore her to health and happiness." 

"1 do not know," returned the Major, thoughtfully. 
" First love at two-and-twenty, is not the love of seven- 
teen ; and when, at the former age, the affections of a 
10 13 
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are for the first time fully centered 
, there is seldom, if ever, any change 
3 attachment, be after circumstances 
be loss of that object will be felt 
though time may soften the grief, I 
tver heal. There is one thing, in the 
\ troubled me not a little, Sarah ; I 
t loved in return." 
jplied his wife. 

)ble young man," he said, reflectively ; 
regret to learn that any new misfor- 
1 ; but his penetration was evidently 
^n — for he seemed to think that Ger- 
like to him. Ah ! had he only known 

know it, matters might have turned 
II, well, as I said before, he was a 
he preserver of Gertrude's life, it now 
mdeavor to solve the mystery of his 
in so singular a manner. The story 
i straight-forward," he mused ; " and 
; it was not that of a man guilty of 
all that, I would not like to say it is 
ilse. I think, however, by questioning 
»e able to judge pretty accurately." 
)etween Hargrave and his wife, being 
>ne, was not overheard by Gibbs, who 
mself about the animal whose unex- 
nd recognition was the cause of so 
urning to the man of the forest, the 
e, and inquired : 

you judge it to be from here to the 
d the horse, Gibbs V* 
re, exactly — but I've rid the critter 
' replied the one addressed. 
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« Do you think you could return to the spot where you 
eaught the beast V* 

^^ Think r echoed Gibbs, emphatically: "I hunff it! 
I could go back on the trail as true as a hound." 

" Will you do so ? will you guide me to the place, if I 
pay you for your time ?" 

"I'll guide ye to the place, Squire/* answered the back- 
woodsman ; " but as to taking pay for my time, that's all 

nonsense — 'cause, ye see, jest now, my time am*t 

wo'th nothing." 

" Well, then," rejoined Hargrave, "if you have no ob- 
jections, we will set out to-morrow." 

" I'm your man," was the answer. 

This being settled, Gibbs was invited into the dwelling, 
and a supper prepared for him ; while Cuba and Dick un- 
loaded the weary beast, and saw him well taken care of. 
Often, in the course of the evening, the eyes of Gibbs wan- 
dered around the cabin, in quest of Gertrude ; but, as we 
before stated, she did not again leave her own little private 
apartment, and so of course his desire to see her was not 
gratified* Just before retiring to rest, he called the Major 
aside, and, after some little hesitation, said : 

"Squire! you know — that is — dang it all! how about 
the gal?" 

"Miss Wilburn, you mean?" 

" Wall, yes— rayther." 

" She is not at all well — her health has been on the de- 
cline for some time." 

" I don't mean that, Squire," rejoined Gibbs, fidgetting. 
"You know what we talked over, like, when I's here 
afore." 

" Oh ! ah ! yes !" returned the Major, as one who sud- 
denly recollected : " you allude to your proposal of mar- 
riage?" 
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•* Wall, yes — rayther : leastways courting, Squire." 
** I mentioned what you said to Gertrude — but slie r6- 
epectfully declined your proposal." 

ii^iho. A\A iinxr?" '•^joined Gibbs, thoughtfully, with 
)lor. "Wall, she's a neat, trim 
r good sense — but she mought hev 
le off afore she knowed me. How- 
gals about I and some on 'em may 
3s, to hunt for 'em and take car* 

onded Hargrave, smiling to him* 

iked Gibbs, suddenly, after a short 

him in possession of all the facts 

kS arter the gal — Miss Wilburn, I 
' Graham in a rough and tumble, 
th some deliberation ; <' and she's 
he didn't git killed, hey ? Wall, 
^ou jest tell her for me, that I'll 
n every critter that walks atween 
rater, and never git so much as a 
bar 'ud hev so'thing to do in fetch- 
the courting mark." 
' said the Major, laughing. 

onvenient opportunity." 

lo, she kin slide," rejoined Gibbs; 

ler recommend." 

lajor, with Gibbs and Dick, each 

30, and all well armed, set off into 

purpose of discovering some trace 

1 with a faint hope of finding him 
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afiTO, They were gone four days — during which time Mrs. 
Hargraye and Gertrude remained in a state of anxious sus- 
pense and alarm. About sunset on the fourth day, Mrs. 
Hargraye, with a cry of delight, announced the return of 
the party in safety. She first descried them emerging 
from the wood ; and, with her little children, she ran out 
to meet them, and giye the husband and father a warm 
welcome home. 

"What of Mr. Graham?" she inquired, as soon as the 
first joyful congratulations and affectionate endearments 
were oyer. 

Hargraye shook his head sadly. 

" Alas !" he sighed — " we coidd discoyer no trace of him 
whateyer." 

" Poor fellow !" returned Mrs. Hargraye ; " I fear the 
worst has befallen him. And poor Gertrude !'' she added, 
in a lower tone — " this will be sad news for her/* 

" How is she ?*' inquired the Major, quickly. 

"Very, yery unhappy," replied his wife. "She does 
not say anything on the subject — but she is pale and de- 
jected, scarcely tastes of food, sighs often, and sometimes, 
when she thinks no one sees her, weeps. If the name of 
Graham is suddenly mentioned in her presence, she starts, 
turns red and pale, and generally, in a confused manner, 
leayes the room. Ah me ! I fear something serious will 
come of this unfortunate attachment." 

" Heayen forefend !*' rejoined Hargraye, earnestly. 
*• Haye you neyer spoken to her on the subject, Sarah ?" 

" I haye not," was the answer. " Seyeral times, though, 
I haye been on the point of doing so ; but, somehow, some- 
thing has always occurred to preyent." 

" I think, on the whole, you had better speak to h^r, 
Sarah ; and if you can get her to make you her confidanti 
her mind will perhaps in some measure be relieyed/' 
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Major Hargrave entered the dwelling wi{h kis wife, and 
foand Gertrude seated near the door, looking very pale 
and anxious ; while her respiration was that of one labor- 
ing under suppressed, but intense, excitement. As soon as 
sho perceived the husband of her sister, she flew to him, 
threw her arms around his neck, and gave him a sisterly 
kiss of affection. Without waiting for her to inquire con- 
cerning what the Major now knew she was most anxious to 
be informed of, he said, in a gentle tone : 

" My dear Gertrude, we could find no trace of him we 
sought." 

" Do you think he is dead, Edward ?" she inquired, in a 
low, tremulous tone, averting her face. 

" I cannot say that I do,'* replied the Major. " On the 
contrary, it is possible his horse may have strayed away 
from him, at some stopping place, and, not being able to 
find the beast, he continued his journey on foot. Do not 
be uneasy, Gertrude ! it is possible we shall hear from him 
again before long." 

Gertrude did not reply to this ; but after making several 
inquiries of her brother-in-law concerning his journey, and 
mentioning a few trifling incidents that had occurred dur- 
ing his absence, she complained of weariness and headache, 
and made these an excuse for retiring early. Seeking her 
own little apartment, she threw herself upon her humble 
couch, and passed a night of mental anguish, feverish sleep, 
and startling dreams. 

Tomahawk Gibbs spent another night under the roof of 
Hargrave ; and the next day he received twenty-five dol- 
lars from the Major, in liquidation of his singular claim. 
He seemed to take the money with considerable reluctance ; 
and repeatedly declared that he was willing to wait till an- 
other time — or, if the Major thought it too much, he would 
be satisfied with less. 
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"And now, Gibbs," said Hargrave, "having settled one 
claim, what shall I pay you for your services as guide ?" 

"Pay be ," cried the woodsman, making his jaws 

press the juice from the weed with great vigor. "See 
here, Squire," he continued, " I reckon you don't quite 
know me yit, and both on us lose by it. This tomahawk 
pay is kinder sorter in the way of business like — and so I 
tuk your money, ye see ; but ef ever I tech a penny on't 
for doing you a favor, may I be chawed up by rattle-snakes. 
And I'll tell ye so'thing more. This here boss as I rid, 
with the bridle and fixings, ayther belongs to you or Gra- 
ham, and so I'm going to leave him whar he is." 

"I will give you another in exchange," said the Major. 

" No," responded Gibbs, positively, " I'm going to foot 
it. When I'm on the 'arth, I know whar I is ; but when 
I'm on one o' them thar jolting, wriggle-wraggle crit- 
ters, I al'ays feel most powerful onsartin." 

The Major laughed, and said he supposed a horse would 
not be of much benefit to a professional hunter. 

On taking his final leave, Gibbs seized the Major by the 
hand, held it long, squeezed it hard, and said : 

" Squire, you're a boss — thar's no doubt about it — and 
I like you jam up. I'm going away now, and I don't know's 
I'll ever see you agin — though I hope I shall. But the 

gal don't keer a for me, that's sartin ; and so thar 

won't be nothing to fetch me back for a spell, unless it's to 
do you a sarvice. I 'spect I'll likely go among the Injuns 
some ; and may be I'll hear so'thing that's wo'th your while 
to know ; ef I do, I'll come agin/' 

"Thank you!" returned Hargrave, with some feeling, 
giving the old hunter's hand a hearty shake : " thank you I 
Should you hear aught betokening danger to the white 
settlers of this region, pray give us timely warning, and 
joxk shall not go unrewarded." 
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•* 1*11 do it, Squire, I will. Thar — good-bye ! good-bye !" 
Saying this. Tomahawk Gibbs gave the Major's hand 
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her life ; and this, she was fain to argue, gave his memory 
a claim to her tears. 

The winter passed without anything occurring to alarm 
the settlers of that region ; but with the opening of spring, 
came rumors that the Indians were becoming dissatisfied 
with what they termed the encroachment of the whites 
upon their territory ; and in consequence, fears began to be 
entertained that the hatchet would not much longer remain 
buried. Some of these rumors reached Hargrave through 
neighboring settlers; and though he carefully concealed 
them from his family, and strove to reason himself into the 
belief that nothing serious would follow, yet his heart sadly 
misgave him, and he often shuddered at the picture of 
horror which his troubled imagination evoked. 

And alas ! in sober truth we must add, the picture drawn 
in the mind, was but the foreshadowing of a quick-coming, 
terrible reality. 
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DBATH. 
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one ; and raving in a wild delirium, it had at times required 
the whole strength of the grief-stricken hushand to keep 
her fragile form upon the bed. 

For more than two days and nights, Hargrave had been 
almost constantly by the side of her he loved, a prey to 
such feelings as only a fond husband and father may expe- 
rience ; and in all this time he had scarcely tasted food, 
and had never once closed his eyes in sleep. Gertrude, at 
the earnest solicitation, we might almost say the command, 
of the Major, had twice retired to rest ; but her sleep had 
been feverish and broken, and filled with startling dreams 
— so that she had each time arisen pale, haggard, and 
unrefreshed. 

At the point of time we have chosen to place the pain- 
ful scene before the reader, Mrs. Hargrave seemed to be in 
a deep, sound, sleep, which had already lasted more than 
an hour; but the belief entertained by her husband, and 
expressed to Gertrude, that from this sleep she would 
never awake, was the cause of that manifestation of grief 
of which we have spoken. 

^'Oh! do not, do not, Edward, tell me there is no 
hope !" at length burst from the affectionate Gertrude. 

"Would to God I could say otherwise!" groaned the 
afflicted husband: " but it is best that your mind should be 
prepared for the painful truth, which, all too soon, I fear, 
it will have to receive." 

" Oh ! de good Lord protect us ?" cried Aunt Chloe, still 
sobbing and wringing her hands. ^'Poor missus! poor 
missus ! what'll come on us ? what'U come on us ?" 

"Hush!" said Hargrave: "do not speak so loud, 
Chloe." 

" See !'* said Gertrude, approaching and bending over 
her sister : " See ! Edward — she seems to ileep sweetly. 
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"Do you know me, dear Sarah V* he inquired, in a low, 
anxious, tender tone. 

Mrs. Hargrave looked at him steadily a few moments— 
then at Gertrude — and then let her gaze wander around 
the apartment, as one who, surprised at the question and 
her situation, was endeavoring to remember what had 
recently occurred. 

" Oh ! speak to me, dear Sarah ! speak to me ! and tell 
me you know me I*' said Hargrave, scarcely able to con- 
trol his feelings* 

" Know you, Edward ?" repeated the sufferer, wonder- 
ingly : " know you ? What mean you by that ?" 

The Major passionately pressed his lips to hers ; and 
then,* sinking upon a seat, and covering his eyes with his 
hands, he burst into tears, the first he had shed during her 
illness. 

" Oh, God !*' he murmured — " Thou hast heard my 
prayer! and my heart swells with gratitude." 

" Gertrude,** pursued Mrs. Hargrave, turning her eyes 
upon her sister, down whose pale cheeks hot tears of joy 
were chasing each other — "pray tell me what all this 
means ! Why are you, and Edward, and Chloe weeping ? 
what has happened ?*' 

" Thank God !" cried Gertrude, bending over and kiss- 
ing the wondering questioner, again and again : " Thank 
God ! dear, dear Sarah, we are weeping for joy ! You 
have been very, very ill — ^but are now, we hope and pray, 
beyond danger,'* 

"111?** echoed the other: "ill, say you? — Ah! yes — I 
feel very weak,** she continued, as with diflSculty she 
raised her hand to her temples. " Strange, though, that 
I have no recollection of it ! What has been the matter 
with me ?** 

" You have had some fever, attended with delirium, dear 

14 
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<<Ha8h ! hush! child/' cried the Major, with a look of 
alarm. 

But the fearful truth had been spoken^ and the fond 
mother had heard the words. 

" Baby?" she repeated, wonderingly, looking alternately 
at her husband and sister, and perceiving, by their blanched 
faces, that something was wrong. " What does the child 
mean ? Speak ! Edward — speak ! Gertrude — ^you have 
concealed something from me;" and her look began to 
grow wild and wandering. 

" Oh, Fanny means her toy-baby," said Hargrave, af- 
fecting to laugh. " Come, children, run away — ^you disturb 
your mother. Here, Fanny," he said, laying hold of the 
child, " I have something pretty for you." 

^^I want my mamma," cried the child, clinging to the 
suffiarer. ^' Don't let me go, mamma ! don't let me go ! 
I haint told no story ; it was a live baby that died, 
it was." 

The Major, with a groan of anguish, took the child 
rudely from the bed, and handed her to Gertrude, who 
quickly bore her out of the house — but not till more than 
one protestation, ^^ that she had told no story, and that it 
was a live baby who had died," reached her mother's ears. 

" Speak ! Edward," cried Mrs. Hargrave, wildly: ^^ speak! 
tell me the truth ! you are deceiving me — ^you are deceiving 
me;" and she tried to raise herself into a sitting posture, 
but fell back with a groan. 

" For the love of Heaven, Sarah — dear, dear Sarah- 
be quiet ! be calm !" said the Major; and the anguish of 
his spirit at that moment was so great, that cold drops of 
sweat, forced through his feverish skin, stood like beads all 
over his face. 

*^ What is that V* cried the mother, fixing her eyes, at 
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will do what you refuse to do ;" and throwing off the boy, 
as if he had been an infant, she suddenly sprung from the 
bed ; and ere her husband or Chloe, both taken wholly by 
surprise, could interfere to prevent her, she had reached 
the table, and torn the cloth from the little lifeless form 
which it covered. 

The Major bounded to her side, and, throwing an arm 
around her waist, was about to lift and bear her back to 
the bed ; but noting the peculiar expression with which her 
eye dwelt upon the little round face of the dead infant, he 
paused a few moments, to see what would be the result — 
hoping, fearing, and trembling with anxiety. 

"It is very sweet — very pretty,'* said the delirious mo- 
ther, in a low, gentle, quiet tone. " But it is very cold," 
she continued, passing her hand over its little face. " Why 
is it so neglected ? some one should tell its mother. She 
certainly cannot know it — for true mothers never neglect 
their little ones. Hark ! it sings ! Whose is it ? I wish 
it were mine. I — " 

She stopped suddenly, and looked quickly and wildly 
around ; and then, as if the truth had reached her, through 
all the vagaries of a diseased mind, she uttered one shrill, 
terrible, prolonged shriek, and fell heavily into her hus- 
band's arms. 

Hargrave, scarcely conscious of what he did, lifted and 
bore her senseless form to the bed, and laid her gently 
upon it. 

Gertrude, who had heard the shriek, and could not 
longer endure the torture of absence and suspense, now 
rushed into the house, and to the side of the humble couch. 
The Major was bending over his wife, and his lips were 
pressed to hers. 

^^How is she now?" asked the anxious, trembling, and 
alarmed sister. 
11 
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Hargrave slowly raised his head, and turned toward her 
a face deadly pale ; and from his ashy, quivering lips, came 
the awful words, in a hollow, sepulchral tone : 

'' She i9 dead r 

With a shriek of woe, Gertrude threw herself almost 
frantically upon the corpse ; and the Major slowly sunk 
down upon a seat, with the look of one completely over* 
whelmed with despair. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
thb' mournbbs. 

Whatever may be the joys and glories of that world io 
which we are hastening, there is very little of unalloyed 
happiness to be found in this; and yet, though the Angel 
of Death may sometimes be a messenger of gladness to the 
weary spirit longing for its eternal release from the troubles 
and woes of mortality, he is oftener a messenger of dread, 
if not of terror, to those to whom he brings the fatal sum- 
mons. Notwithstanding, therefore, that we live in a world 
abounding with misery, and oftentimes reason that our 
condition will be bettered when we join the spirits departed, 
yet there are the very fewest number living that can truly 
say they are ready for the solemn change. We form ties 
of love and affection here, that link into and entwine around 
our inmost being ; and the thought of severing these ties, 
or of withdrawing from beloved association, even though it 
may be for a very brief season, will many times fill us with 
dread, and rack our very souls, when surrounded with all 
the enjoyments which human life can give. And this is 
not that we think so much of ourselves, perhaps, as that 
we picture the grief, the heart desolation, of those dearly 
loved ones whom we shall leave behind to mourn our de- 
parture. 

And great and terrible is the prostrating woe of a fond 
husband or wife, when he or she stands beside the clay- 
cold corpse of that being who had been bound to him or 
her by ties the most sacred and holy, and which death 
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alone could sever. How the heart swells with anguish ! 
and the spirit groans with agony ! and the brain reels with 
maddening thoughts ! till the frame trembles, and totters, 
and sinks prostrate beside those loved remains, and nothing 
is felt and known but blank despair, to which no voice nor 
words can give utterance. And js it any consolation in 
such moments of awful grief, and wretchedness, and misery, 
to see children- of tender years, some of whom are too 
young to comprehend the meaning of death, hovering 
around the cold, senseless form of that dear parent, and 
speaking endearing words to the lifeless corpse, calling 
upon it in terms of infantile tenderness and love, and won- 
dering, with tearful eyes, why no answer is returned ? Is 
it any consolation, we say, to the bereaved living parent, 
to be present at such a heart-touching, soul-harrowing 
scene, and have such words piercing his or her spirit like 
ten thousand daggers, even though the little questioners be 
never so dear to him or her ? We think not. In suoh 
moments of spirit-agony, the soul longs to be alone, in so- 
litude and silence, to commune only with itself and its God. 

But through such a scene of trial Major Hargrave was 
doomed to pass ; and he passed through it like a man — or 
rather, perhaps we should say, like one whose iron-nerved 
constitution could bear the blow and keep reason on her 
throne. Yet he did not weep — for that boon of relief was 
denied him; but like some sturdy old oak, which stands 
erect amid the howling blasts of the tornado, even while it 
quivers to the very core, he bore up against the blasts of 
fate, and presented an exterior to the view which gave 
little indication of the quivering grief within. 

For more than an hour, he sat silently upon the seat 
where we left him at the close of the preceding chapter, 
and, save bowing his head forward upon his hands, without 
changing his position, and apparently without moving a 
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muscle. Yet he was not unconscious of what was taking 
place around him. He heard distinctly the lamentations 
of Gertrude, and the children, the servants, and even of 
the poor simpleton, as all gradually collected around the 
bed of death, and gazed upon the sweet, pallid face of the 
dear departed. He heard little Fanny plead for "her 
mamma to give her a kiss, only one, because she had told 
the truth about the live baby, and no story;" and the re- 
sponse of little Joseph, in tremulous accents, followed by a 
passionate burst of tears, that " dear mamma was dead, 
like little baby, and would never kiss any one again ;'* he 
heard the feet of the simpleton stepping up and down in 
quick succession, accompanied with alternate shouts of 
laughter and shrieks of woe ; he heard Gertrude weeping, 
sobbing, n^oaning, and groaning, as if the affliction were 
more than she could bear ; he heard the negroes crying, 
and sighing, and wringing their hands, and Aunt Ohloe ut- 
tering wild, hysterical exclamations of endearment and sor- 
row, and sometimes praying " de Lord to gin her missus 
back, or take her to her missus:" Hargrave heard all 
these outpourings of sorrow, we say, as he sat there, with 
his face bowed upon his hands ; and yet he moved not, 
spoke not — but really felt more crushing agony of spirit 
than all the rest combined. 

Gradually the sounds of lamentation ceased ; and when all 
had become comparatively quiet, Hargrave looked up, and 
saw that the shades of night had already settled around 
his lonely habitation. 

"Strike a light, Ohloe," he said; "and prepare the 
evening meal for such as want it." 

At the sound of his voice, his little children, who had 
refrained from disturbing him — perhaps through fear of 
reproof, or a dim comprehension of his great grief, or both 
oombined — and who, having wept the fountains of their 
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^^ We shall take her off, and dig a hole, and put her inti 
the ground, and cover her up there.*' 

"With the cold dirt, papa?" 

"Yes!" gasped Hargrave, who began to find himself 
unequal to the ^ask of longer replying to an inquisitor 
whose every question was a rack of torture. " There, my 
children, you must leave me now. I do not feel well. Go 
and talk to Aunt Chloe — or sit down by yourselves, till' it 
be time to go to bed.'' 

" Let them come and talk to me," said Gertrude, getting 
up from the foot of the bed, upon which she had thrown 
herself to give vent to her grief. 

The negroes and the simpleton, had, ere this, all retired 
to the other end of the cabin, where Chloe was pretending 
to busy herself about the evening's meal, according to 
orders, though she was really laboring under so much ex- 
citement as to be hardly conscious of what she was doing. 
She had lit the lamp, however, and placed it on the table ; 
and by its feeble rays the Major and Gertrude each caught 
a glimpse of the other's face, as the latter advanced to 
lead away the children. Both slightly started — for each 
beheld in the countenance of the other such marks of sor- 
row as only may be traced when the tendrils of the heart 
are rent and torn by the volcanic upheavings of unspeak- 
able emotions. Neither sp6ke to the other ; but Gertrude, 
taking little Fanny in her arms, and Ellen by the hand, 
said, in a low, gentle, quavering tone : 

" Come, my pretty dears, and talk to me ; your poor 
papa is not at all well." 

" I want to kiss my dear mamma,'* said Ellen, bursting 
into tears. 

^* Me, too,*' cried Fanny : " and then may be mamma '11 
just move enough to kiss me back again." 

Oertrudei fairly choking with her feelings, was barely 
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able to articulate, ^^ You shall !" and she put each upon the 
bed, by their dead mother. 

There was just sufficient light here for the children to 
trace the outlines of the pale, still features of her who had 
given them being, and had so often caressed and fondled 
them in life ; and all looked at that face with the feeling of 
awe which death naturally excites. For some time they 
kept perfectly still and silent ; and then little Fanny whis- 
pered, " Mamma !" and look A as if expecting some sign of 
recognition. In a moment >r two she repeated the word ; 
and seeing no movement and hearing no answer, fear 
began to steal over her little heart ; and she drew back 
with a shudder, keeping her eyes fixed upon the face till 
Gertrude took her away. Ellen and Joseph followed— 
neither venturing to press their lips to lips that were closed 
by the seal of death. 

In a short time the children retired to their beds — which 
during their mother's illness, had been removed to tho 
apartment overhead — and the servants and the simpleton, 
at the Major's request, soon followed, leaving him and 
Gertrude alone with the deceased. 

"Gertrude," now said the Major, in a tone of remark 
able calmness, " I must insist that you try and get some 
sleep. You are neither strong nor well, and you must take 
care of your health." 

" But I have slept recently," replied Gertrude, scarcely 
able to command her voice ; " while you have not closed 
your eyes for more than two days and nights. Do you 
retire, Edward, and let me watch by the remains of my 
dear sister — at least a part of the night." 

" No," returned Hargrave, " my place is here, and I wish 
to be alone." 

" But yon will be overcome with fatigue," said Oertradei 
Mirionaly* 
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" Then I will lie down on the bed. Go, Gertrude ; and 
do not think hard of me for saying, that I do not wish to 
hear a human voice again to-night — not even your own," 

" Good-night, then,'* said Gertrude ; " and may God 
enable you to bear up under this terrible affliction." 

"Amen V' rather groaned than said the Major, 

With tottering steps, Gertrude now sought her own little 
room — which, as the reader will remember, was only di- 
vided from the general apartment by a partition of tent- 
doth — and, throwing herself upon the bed, without even 
removing a garment, soon sobbed herself to sleep. 

As soon as he found himself entirely alone, the Major 
kneeled down beside the bed of death, on which the re- 
mains of one so dear to him still reposed, and there, for 
more than an hour, communed in secret with his God. He 
then arose, and bending over the corpse, looked long and 
steadily at the face, which he could faintly perceive by the 
dim light of the lamp, which still stood on the table at some 
distance. During this time his breast heaved convulsively, 
and it was only by a great effort he could suppress the 
groans of agony by which his spirit sought to give vent to 
its sufferings. At length a tear started in his eye, and 
was followed by another ; and now, the channel of relief 
being opened, they came in quick succession ; and rolling 
down his face in large, scalding drops, fell thick and fast 
upon that cold face which felt them not. 

*' I thank Thee, oh ! my God, that at last I can weep !" 
murmured the afflicted husband. 

Some half an hour later, he laid himself down upon the 
bed, and gradually fell into a sound sleep, from which he 
did not awake till the first dawn of another day ; and then 
he awoke, heavy of heart, but much refreshed in body. 
Gertrude, who had slept well through the night, also awoke 
in a far better physical condition than when she retired; 
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and, we may add, in a better mental condition for sustain* 
ing the great trial of sorrow through which she was yet 
doomed to pass. 

The morning's meal was silently prepared by Aunt 
Chloe ; and Hargrave, Gertrude, the children, and the sim- 
pleton, all sat down to it in gloomy silence, and all ate 
sparingly. This over, Gertrude, assisted by Aunt Chloe, 
commenced the painful duty of dressing the dead for the 
grave ; while the bereaved father set about preparing a 
rude coffin, to enclose the remains of a wife and child. 

We shall not pause here to describe his feelings, as he 
worked at his mournful task — nor those of Gertrude — nor 
those of the motherless little ones, who watched every pro- 
ceeding with the painful interest of grief mingled with cu- 
riosity. Suffice it to say, that the corpse was decently laid 
out ; and, together with the infant, which had unconsciously 
been the cause of so much sorrow, was placed in a rude 
coffin, and carried by the mourners to the grave, which had 
been dug by the negroes just behind the cabin within the 
stockade. Here, white and black, old and young, collected 
in a circle, all weeping violently. The Major now read a 
chapter from the Bible, appropriate to the occasion, in a 
solemn, tremulous voice ; and then the coffin, with its silent 
tenants, was lowered into the cold ground, and Cuba and 
Dick covered it forever from the sight of the living. 

Such was the death and burial, in the lonely wilderness, 
of a dearly beloved wife and mother — of one whose absence 
left an aching void in the hearts that loved her— of one 
whose place, in the circle of home, could never again bo 
fiUed. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

STARTLING TIDnTGS. 

On the same day which witnessed the interment of the 
remains of Mrs. Hargrave and the nameless infant, and 
scarcely an hour from the closing of the solemn rite of se- 
pulture, as the afflicted husband and father was walking to 
and fro in front of his dwelling, within the palisade, giving 
vent to his anguish in tears and stifled groans, his ears 
were greeted with the clattering sound of a horse's hoofs, 
urged over the ground at a speed which nothing less than 
danger, or great alarm, would seem to justify. Quickly he 
stepped without the gate, and looked eagerly in the direc- 
tion whence the sound proceeded ; and at the same instant 
he caught a glimpse of a horseman, borne through the 
wood with a startling velocity. 

" Alas !" thought the Major, *• what new calamity is 
about to supersede the one I mourn V* 

He had little time for conjecture, ere a foaming steed, 

' bearing a comely, youthful rider, was reined in by his side. 

The face of the youth was pale with excitement, if not 

alarm — but its expression combined an unusual degree of 

decision, firmness, and energy, 

" What news ?" cried Hargrave. 

"Bad, sir — ^bad!" replied the boy, throwing himself 
from the horse. '^The Indians are collecting in great 
force ; and it is rumored that the work of butchery has al- 
ready begun on the extreme frontier. Ton are not safe 
here • minute.'' 
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" Merciful God !*' groaned the Major; " what next ! what 
next ! But tell me, lad — do you know any cause for this 
sudden rising of the savages ?*' 

" It is caused, I believe, by the brutal murder, by some 
vagabond whites, of a small party of Indians, at the mouth 
of Yellow Creek, on the Ohio, some thirty or forty miles 
above Fort Fincastle* — at least so my father says/' 

*' Will you tell me your father's name, and where you are 
from?" 

" My father's name is Zane, and I am from Fort Fin- 
castle ; Colonel Zane, who commands the garrison, is my 
uncle/' 

" Ha ! indeed ! and pray whither are you bound ?" 

" I am riding post to Bush's Fort/' 

" You are young, to set oflF on an expedition so full of 
peril/' 

"I can ride a horse as well as any — and my life is cer- 
tainly not worth more than a man's," replied the dauntless 
youth. "And now, sir," continued the boy, who had ap- 
parently not seen more than fifteen or sixteen years, " if 
you will give me something to eat, and let me change 
horses with you, I will be off— for there is no time to 
waste." 

"Why, surely, you will not go further to-night, mj 
lad?" said Hargrave, in surprise. "See! the sun is 
scarcely an hour high." 

" Well, if I could start now, I could get over some ten 
miles before dark." 

" And where would you lodge ?" ' 

" Oh, there are three settlers within ten miles of here, 
on my route. I have been over the ground before, and 

* This fort was sabsequentlj named Heniy, in honor of the iUasirioiu Pat- 
riek Henry 
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know the way ; though you, sir, were not here at the time 
I refer to." 

<*And where is Bush's Fort?" 

"Nearly south from here, about thirty or forty miles." 

" Is it a place of safety V* asked the Major, anxiously. 

" Not very safe, I should think — at least it wasn't when 
I saw it last," replied young Zane. " In fact, the fort is 
nothing more than a double cabin, with a stockade round 
it ; something like yours here, only larger." 

"And why, then, are you sent there in particular?" 

"I am bearer of a despatch for Governor Dunmore, 
which I have volunteered to take as far as there ; at which 
place I expect to find some one who will take it forward to 
the next station, and so on till it reaches him. I have also 
made it my business to give the alarm to all the settlers 
living upon my route, which has delayed me not a little." 

"A good reason, both for your journey and for speed," 
replied Hargrave ; " but still I shall insist that you^go no 
further to-night. You look weary ; how far have you rid- 
den to-day?" 

" I left Fincastle at daylight this morning." 

" Good Heavens ! my son — why that is at least sixty 
miles distant." 

"I know every inch of the ground," returned the boy. 
" But what is sixty miles ? I have known men ride a hun- 
dred, only stopping to change horses once, and thought 
that no great feat." 

"But you have not the strength and endurance of a 
man!" 

Toung Zane's eyes sparkled, as he quickly replied : 

" I have not the strength of a man, I know — nor per- 
haps the endurance, if you name some occupations ; but I 
have a first rate rifle at the fort, and I'll bet it against its 
equal, that there is not a man on the borders can ride more 
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miles between sun and sun than myself. Sixty miles! 
pshaw ! I would have been twenty or thirty further along 
on my journey by this time, if I had not stopped at every 
cabin within a mile of my direct course, to give the alarm. 
And besides, I changed horses once, and this beast is not 
the equal rn speed of the one I rode from the fort. But, 
sir,'* he added, placing his foot in the stirrup, as if pre- 
paring to remount, " one word for all, for my business ad- 
mits of no delay : will you change horses with me, and 
give me something to eat?" 

"You will not spend the night with me then ?" 

" No, sir, I thank you !*' was the courteous but positive 
answer. 

" Certainly, my lad, you shall have all you want," re- 
joined Hargrave ; and calling to Cuba and Dick, he or- 
dered them to catch the horse ridden by Graham, and 
change the saddle and bridle from the one just arrived to 
that, in the shortest space of time possible. 

" Graham !" said the boy, thoughtfully ; " Graham ! 
There was a trader and hunter at the fort when I left, who 
mentioned something about Graham — but I have forgotten 
what he said. Ah ! stop ! yes — ^now I recollect. He 
wished me to be sure and tell somebody, who knew some- 
body by the name of Graham, that the sooner he could get 
his family into a strong fort, the better it would be for him 
and them. I should have forgotten his message, had I not 
heard the name of Graham again mentioned. Perhaps yon 
are the person to whom he alluded?*' 

" Did he not say to whom this message was to be deli- 
vered?" 

" No, he had forgotten the name," he said ; " but if I 
found anybody who had loaned a horse to a young man 
called Graham, which had been mysteriously returned, that 
was the person." 
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"I think I am the individual, then, for whom the mes- 
sage was intended/* returned Hargrave. " Was the hun- 
ter's name Gibhs?** 

"Yes — Tomahawk Gibbs, we call him," 

" I would to Heaven he had come with you !" 

" He spoke about coming,*' replied the youth — " but said 
the danger was so great, that no rifle could now be spared 
from the extreme frontier. The whites there are muster- 
ing all the force they can, to attack the Indians in a body, 
in hope to keep them in check, till the settlers further east 
can get into the neighboring forts with their families.*' 
, " Good Heaven ! is the danger then so pressing?" cried 
the Major, in alarm. 

" It is, indeed, sir !** replied the boy ; "and, as I told you 
before, you are not safe here a minute." 

" Quick ! then, for the love of Heaven ! tell me all yoii 
know !*' said Hargrave, anxiously. " When did these mur- 
ders of the Indians take place ?*' 

"The murders took place some days ago,*' replied the 
boy, hurriedly ; " and the consequences, it is thought, will 
be fatal to the peace of the frontiers for years to come. 
The facts, so far as I know, are briefly these : a party of 
whites, at the head of which was a notorious Indian hater, 
named Greathouse, encamped on the Ohio — on the opposite 
bank of which, near the mouth of Yellow Creek, was at the 
same time encamped a small party of Indians. Six of 
these Indians — and, among the number, a squaw with ner 
pappoose — crossed over to the whites, who treated them 
with great apparent kindness, and offered them as much 
liquor as they could drink. Three of the Indians soon got 
beastly drunk — but the other three, including the squaw, 
would not taste a drop. The two sober men were now in- 
lited to shoot at a mark — which they did ; but the moment 
their pieces were emptied, the whites shot them and the 
iqiiawy and tomahaw^*^ '■^'^ -^^hers." 
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" May the curse of Heaven light on the bloody assassins !" 
cried the Major, with a burst of justifiable indignation. 

" As soon as the party of Indians on the other side of 
the river/' continued the boy, hurriedly, "found. out that 
their companions were killed, they started down the Ohio 
in canoes, and were seen passing Fort Fincastle about the 
time the news reached there of the massacre above. Cap- 
tain Oresap, who was at the fort at the time, having just 
come in from an exploring expedition, declared, with an 
oath, that these Indians must not escape to spread the news, 
or we should have all the tribes down upon us for revenge. 
So, with a number of his men, he immediately set out in 
pursuit ; and about thirty or forty miles below, overtook 
the fugitives and had a fight with them. In a day or two 
he returned, bringing back one of his men badly wounded, 
and only one Indian scalp — the rest of the Indians, he said, 
had escaped. 

"My father and' uncle now declared we must get 
ready for war ; and word was sent to all the settlers round 
about, that they had better come into the fort with their 
families, and the most of them have done so. After Cre- 
sap's fight, until yesterday, all was left to conjecture — ^but 
yesterday Tomahawk Gibbs arrived, who told my uncle he 
had just come from the Indian towns on the Scioto, and 
that he was there when the Indians, who had twice escaped 
massacre, came in. He said it was impossible to describe 
the rage of the other savages, when they heard the news 
of the murders, and he expected every minute to be toma- 
hawked himself. He also said, that, a short time before 
this, the Indians had called a council, for the purpose of 
declaring war against the whites — but had been pacified by 
the speeches of a noble old chief, called Logan ; but that 
now this same Logan was as eager for war as any — for 
three of the party murdered, were his father, brother, and 
Bister/' 
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"Great Heaven T' ejsuculated Hargrave; "his father, 
brother, and sister, murdered! who can blame him for 
Beeking revenge ?*' 

"He will have it, too," pursued the boy; "for it is said 
he has sworn to take ten scalps for one. Well, sir, such 
as I have told you, was the news received yesterday from 
Gibbs ; and it was thought best to send a statement of the 
facts to Lord Dunmore, our Governor, and pray him to 
raise a large force for our protection, lest we be overpow- 
ered and slaughtered. As the men were all needed at the 
fort, I volunteered to take the dispatch as far as Bush's 
Fort, and I am so far on my way. When I left this morn- 
ing, a rumor was circulating, that a large body of Indians 
was not far off, and that several whites had been killed. I 
do not know whether the report is true or not ; but, all 
things considered, I should not like to remain long in such 
an exposed situation as this/' 

"No! no!" cried Hargrave, quickly, and with a shud- 
der, as he thought of his family, and his poor, motherless 
little ones in particular. " No ! no ! I must leave here — ^leave 
here; but where shall I go ? I fear to venture toward Fincas- 
tle, after what you have told me, my lad, and I know not 
where to go." 

" Perhaps your best plan, then, would be to seek Bush's 
Fort," suggested the youth. 

" But could I find it without a guide ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir— easily. Cross the Monongahela here, 
and go up the left bank till you come to it. It is not mora 
than fifty miles distant, by the course of the river — though 
I shall go a nearer route." 

" And would 1 be safe there, do you think V* 

"Safer than here, at all events," replied the boy; "for 
the fort is stronger than your cabin ; and there are many 
men there besides. And then, if the place shouldn't suit 
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youi yon could continue on to Fort Savannah| or Fort 
Lewis — either of which would be better still." 

" I will then, God willing, set out for Bush's Fort to- 
morrow," replied the Major, with a suppressed groan of 
anguish, as he reflected on the fact that the remains of his 
dear partner must be left behind. " I came hither," he pur- 
sued, in a kind of soliloquy, " hoping to live in peace — ^and, 
by hard, honest labor, acquire a sufficiency for my family, 
ere it should please God to remove me : but one is already 
numbered with the dead, and the others are in peril ; and 
so I must leave my home, perhaps to become a wanderer, 
without place to lay my head." 

" Those who leave a settled country for the wilderness," 
replied the boy, sympathetically, '^have generally but a 
faint idea of the trials, hardships, and perils of a border 
life. But yonder I see comes the horse I am to ride ; and 
30, sir, I will bid you good-bye. If the beast I leave with 
you, should not prove of as much value as yours, my father, 
%ir, if you mention the matter to him, at any future time, 
will pay you the diflFerence." 

"But stay!" cried the Major, as young Zane moved 
away toward the horse — which Cuba, with his eyes bent on 
the ground, and a countenance expressive of deep sorrow, 
was slowly leading up to the speakers. " Stay ! my lad — and 
come in and got something to eat. I have kept you stand- 
ing here talking, entirely forgetful of your request for food. 
But you must excuse me. The fact is," he continued, in a 
faltering tone, " I have just buried my wife, and my mind 
is not quite so clear as I would have it." 

" Ah ! I see ! returned the youth, with a look of sympa- 
thy. " You are perfectly excusable, sir. I am not very 
hungry — I have eaten once since morning — and now the 
sun, yonder, tells me I have no time to lose." 

As he concluded, he vaulted upon the back of the horao^ 
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aad gathered up the reins for a dtart. Hargrave instantly 
sprung forward, caught the animal by the bit, and said: 

" You must eat before you go — I insist upon it." 

'^ Then give me something in my hand, if you pleade, and 
1 will eat as I ride." 

Hargrave himself hurried into the house ; and without 
saying a word to Aunt Chloe, or Gertrude — ^both of whom 
sat weeping, with the children gathered around them — ^he 
took a small com cake from the shelf or pantry, and a 
couple of slices of venison steak, and hastened back to 
the youth, with an apology for having nothing better to 
offer. 

" I want nothing better," was the reply. " Good-bye, 
sir — good-bye !" and scarcely were the words uttered, ere 
the high-spirited beast was plunging down the knoll, bear- 
ing swiftly away his daring, fearless, but youthful rider. 

For a few minutes, the Major stood like one half-stupe- 
fied, gazing after him ; and then, with a heavy heart, he 
turned away, and re-entered the dwelling, to communicate 
to the mourners within the fearful tidings he had just heard. 
Gertrude, with little Fanny clasped to her bosom — with the 
heads of Ellen and Joseph buried in her lap — ^was seated 
near the bed of death, giving vent to her grief in sobs and 
moans ; and at a little distance sat Aunt Chloe, bemoaning 
the loss of her dear mistress, with the simpleton stretched 
out on the floor at her feet. 

Toward this sorrowing group the bereaved father moved, 
with a slow, heavy step ; and Gertrude, as she saw him ap- 
proach, made an effort to appear composed, that her own grief 
might in no manner add to the weight of his. As he drew 
near, she thought she detected, in the expression of his 
pale countenance, a something more than mere sorrow — an 
expression of painful anxiety, if not alarm — more especially 
as his eye rested upon the children; and with a newly 
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awakened, almost breathless interest, she waited for him to 
Bpoak. He stopped near her, and for a moment or two 
stood silent, as one who has unpleasant tidings to commu- 
nicate, and is fearful of their efifect upon the listener. 

"Gertrude," he said, in a deep, solemn tone, " it is to me 
a most painful task, to be obliged to speak words that will 
add to the sorrows of all here ; but it is my duty, and one 
from which I cannot shrink." 

" Speak ! Edward," cried Gertrude, growing even paler 
with alarm. 

" I must !" returned Hargrave, compressing his lips. 
" I have just seen a messenger from Fort Fincastle, who 
says that hostilities have already begun between the whites 
and savages on the extreme frontier, and that consequently 
no settler is safe outside the walls of a fort." 

" Merciful Heaven !" cried Gertrude, clasping her hands; 
while Aunt Chloe and the children uttered cries of alarm, 
and looked fearfully around them, as if expecting to see the 
ruthless savage, with gleaming knife and uplifted tomahawk 
standing ready to begin the T^ork of butchery. 

" Whar's Cube ?" yelled Aunt Chloe, starting to her feet 
and looking wildly around. " Dat dar nigger '11 jus' losf 
de head off his scalp, afore he knows whar hisse'f is." And 
she immediately sprung to the door, screaming : " Cube ! 
Cube, I say ! come to de arms of your nateral born wife, 
afore de red Injuns shoot your good-for-not'ing head off wid 
dar tom'hawks !" 

Cuba and Dick, who stood just outside, came rushing in, 
trembling with terror — for this was the first alarming news 
they had heard, and they naturally supposed the Indians 
were close upon them. 

" Shut de gate !" cried Chloe ; and no one heeding her, 
she darted out, closed, and barred it. 

A scene of alarm and confusion now prevailed through- 
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OVt tbe cabin — much of it as wildly ludicrous as that which 
oconrred in the tent, on the mountain, on the night of the 
Btorm, as depicted in a preceding chapter. 

It was sometime before the Major could succeed in qui- 
dting the different parties, so as to restore anything like 
order and silence. He repeatedly assured them that the 
Indians were far away, and that there was no immediate 
danger ; and finally threatened to put the first one outside, 
who should persist in creating further disturbance within; 
and this, more than anything else, had the effect to bring 
about a state of quiescence. 

"What is to be done, Edward?" anxiously inquired 
Gertrude, as Hargrave returned and took a seat by hei 
side. 

"We must immediately pack up what few necessary 
things we Can conveniently carry, and early to morrow 
morning set out for a place called Bush's Fort, which I am 
told stands on the left bank of the river, about fifty miles 
above here." 

"And will dear mamma go too?" inquired little Fanny, 
who stood along side, an earnest listener. 

" Hush ! child — hush !" cried her father, with a burst )f 
emotion he could not control. 

As soon as he could again compose his mind, he took 
Gertrude aside, and briefly recounted what he had heard ; 
and then the two held a hurried consultation about plans 
for the future. This over, the Major called to Dick, and 
ordered him to drive all the horses within the stockade, 
and see them well fed on corn ; and bade Cuba fill with 
water two large troughs that stood in the cabin. 

Both of the blacks seemed very loth to venture out to 
execute these orders ; but the Major handed each a loaded 
rifle, and told them there was no danger at present ; and 
at length they went forth with fear and trembling — their 
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master taking the wise precaution to keep the gate shut 
and fastened during their absence, and make a careful in- 
spection of the palisade, not knowing how soon this rude 
wall might be his main safe-guard against the designs of a 
savage foe. 

By the time the frightened negroes had completed' their 
tasks, the shades of night were beginning to steal over the 
earth, filling each heart with gloom and dread. 

The Major now entered the cabin, ate a light supper, 
and gave the necessary directions for preparing for an early 
start on the morrow. Then taking down the rifles, he look- 
ed carefully to the condition of each — examined his stock 
of ammunition — and, putting all back on the hooks, save his 
own hunting-piece, he threw this over his shoulder, and 
went out to stand sentinel and guard those who might be 
disposed to sleep. 

His features, before his family, had assumed a look of 
quiet comjtosure ; but his heart was heavy with grief, and 
filled with dire forebodings. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THB WATOH. 

For a single cabin, intended for the use of only one 
family, without any pretensions to being considered a fort, 
the dwelling of Major Hargrave, both from its position and 
defences, was better calculated to withstand the assaults of 
a savage foe, than the generality of log-houses, erected in 
that region of country, at the period of which we write. 
Situated on the summit of a knoll, now entirely clear of 
trees and brush, it commanded a view of every near ap- 
proach, be it from what quarter it might. The stockade, 
with which the Major had surrounded it, was also high, 
strong, compact, and in good condition — so that it could 
not be forced, nor easily scaled. This stockade consisted 
of a double row of posts, of about a foot in diameter, planted 
deeply in the ground, and reaching upward from the earth 
to an elevation of twelve feet It formed a square — or pa- 
rallelogram, rather — and entirely surrounded the dwelling, 
at a distance of fifteen feet — thus leaving an open space, 
or enclosure, of the above dimensions. Twelve loop-holes 
had been cut through this wooden wall, three on each side, 
about five feet from the ground — so that those within could 
look out in every direction — and fire out, if need required ; 
but to guard against exposure to the fire of an enemy in 
return, each loop-hole had a thick block exactly fitted into 
the aperture, with strong, wooden cross bars to keep it 
from being removed by any one outside. 

Into this enclosure, as we will term it, the horses had 
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been driven, and were now feeding on dry corn, on the 
north side of the cabin ; and within this enclosure, where 
the remains of his beloved wife also reposed, Major Har- 
grave had resolved to stand guard, through the long, lonely 
hours which lay between the present and the dawn of an- 
other day. 

The night set in clear, but not cold — ^for the spring was 
advanced to the renewal of leaf and blade and blossom, and 
the light breeze from the south had a genial temperature. 
The moon, in her first quarter, sailing above an ocean of 
blue, shed a pale lustre over the scene, but sufficient to 
cast shadows where her rays were intercepted, and enable 
one to distinguish objects at no great distance. By her 
mild light, for day had now passed into night, Hargrave 
took a careful survey of the knoll through different loop- 
holes ; but without expecting to see any object to excite his . 
apprehension, and, we may add, without seeing any. It 
was merely done as a matter of precaution — any neglect 
of which, in his 5)resent situation, and after the fearful 
tidings he had received, he could not consider justifiable. 

Having finished his survey, the Major closed the loop- 
holes, one after the other, and made them secure ; and 
then, with a slow, solemn step, he repaired to the grave of 
that gentle being, whom it had been his greatest joy to 
love, and his proudest ambition to provide for, cherish and 
protect, through many years of trial and trouble, if not of 
abiding sorrow. The grave lay in deep shadow — for the 
moon did not ride high enough in the heavens to pour her 
silvery light upon it above the surrounding wall ; but still 
a small rise of damp, fresh earth was distinctly visible to 
the lonely, almost heart-broken mourner; and upon it he 
gazed, with eyes tearful and feverish ; while lips strangely 
quivering, and a breast convulsively heaving, told truth- 
fully of the great anguish which his imprisoned spirit sof- 
fend* 
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** Oh, God !" he groaned, at length, clasping his hands 
despairingly — " could she not have been spared to me a 
few years longer, with the little infant that reposes on her 
breast?" 

Impulsively he threw himself upon the grave, that strong 
man of iron nerve, and clasped it in an agony of despair, 
as if it had been the object of his affection. Then raising 
himself to his knees, he folded his hands, and prayed long 
and fervently, asking strength from on high, to sustain 
him under his heavy affliction, and imploring protection for 
himself and family against the dangers that threatened. 
Just as he concluded, he heard a low, deep sob ; and look- 
ing up, he saw the simpleton standing by his side, in an 
attitude of deep sorrow and dejection. 

^^ She'll never come back, will she ?'* said Jacob, as soon 
as he perceived the Major noticed him. 

" No, my poor fellow — no 1" replied Hargrave, mourn- 
fully. 

^^ But we can go to her, and that's some consolation," 
rejoined Simple Roley. 

^^ And we may go sooner than we expect," added Har- 
grave, gloomily. 

" I care not how soon. Major," was the reply. *M think 
if we were where she is, we should be happier than now." 

"I hope so, Roley — I hope so." 

^^I know so," said the moonling, positively. 

A long pause succeeded this remark. 

" Come, Jacob," said Hargrave, at length, " you had 
better go in and go to bed." 

^' I should like to sit up and watch with you. Major— -or 
yon may sleep, and I'll watch alone." 

** No, Boley, I am going to watch to-night, and one k 
•Hough. Go you in, go to bed, get your sleopi aad be 
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ready for the morrow — for to-morrow I expect we shall all 
start on a journey to some place of greater safety.*' 

Simple Roley was turning slowly away, to comply with 
the other's request; but stopped, stood still a moment, and 
then said, quickly : 

" Major Hargrave, there is danger near/' 

" Ha ! why do ypu think so?" 

" I know it," replied the simpleton. 

" Well, tell me how you know it t" 

^' See !" and the moonling pointed toward the western 
sky, at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

The Major looked up, and an exclamation of surprise 
and alarm passed his lips. The sky, at the point men- 
tioned, had a reddish tinge. Springing to the nearest 
loop-hole, he withdrew the block, and looked through the 
aperture. 

" Heaven be merciful !" he said, in a low, startled tone. 
^^ My neighbor's cabin is on fire ! and I fear the savages 
are upon us ! May God protect us ! I hoped to escape, 
but I fear it is too late ! Go in, Jacob, and send Cuba 
and Dick hither ; but give no alarm — make no noise." 

The simpleton glided away, to obey the order ; and Har- 
grave remained standing at the loop-hole, gazing forth, 
with feelings so conflicting and powerful, that we shall 
make no attempt to analyze or describe them. The dis- 
tant fire every moment grew brighter ; and though the 
cabin to which he alluded was, at his precise line of obser- 
vation, hidden from view by some intervening trees, he 
nothing doubted of its being the structure which fed the 
flames, and fully believed the Indians had begun their 
work of butchery and devastation in what might be called 
his own neighborhood. 

" And if so," he groaned, " we shall not long escape 
their notiee, and my plan of departure will be frustrated." 
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Suddenly the idea occarred to him of attempting an im- 
jdiediate flight ; but a moment*s consideration dispelled it ; 
for if the savages were really near, they would discover 
his trail; and then his family, without any protection, 
would be at their mercy. 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, the 
simpleton returned, and with him the two negroes. Both 
Cuba and Dick were much alarmed ; but both possessed 
that degree of courage which generally results in deeds of 
bravery when pressed by an emergency that has no alter- 
native. Turning to them, the Major said : 

" I have sent for you, boys, to tell you that there are 
indications of a body of Indians being near us, and that 
it is not improbable we shall be attacked before morn- 
ing. Now you are not children, and must not behave your- 
selves as such, or you will most assuredly lose your scalps 
and your lives. Let what will happen, I wish you to be 
calm, resolute, courageous; for all may depend on your 
conduct whether we survive or perish. I believe you love 
me, my children, and Miss Gertrude; and if so, do not 
forget that each life is as valuable as your own ; and that 
if you falter in your duty, the savages may force an 
entrance and put us all to death ; but, on the contrary, if 
you stand firm, and do as I direct, we may be able to with- 
stand the attack of a large force, and all eventually 
escape. For an emergency like this, I taught you how to 
load and fire a rifle before we came hither; and now I 
shall expect you to make ude of that knowledge for the 
benefit of all parties. Remember ! let happen what will, 
you must be silent — and» in the hour of danger, brave — 
and in that case, I think, with the defences which we have, 
we shall be able to hold this place against a host. Now 
go in, and tell Aunt Ghloe she must be silent also ; and be 
you in readiness to come to me the moment yon heur the 
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report of my rifle. I shall keep watch here alone ; and 
unless my piece is discharged, you need not come forth 
again to-pjght." 

This address was well-timed, and had a good effect upon 
the blacks, who promised obedience, and retired into the 
dwelling. For an hour longer, the Major stood at the 
loop-hole, gazing out toward the west, his mind busy with 
a thousand thoughts of a nature the most unpleasant. By 
this time the light of the fire was no longer visible ; and 
only the pale rays of the moon illumined a scene, which a 
combination of circumstances made appear most gloomy to 
the eyes of the mourning, solitary watcher, who now care- 
fully closed the aperture, and, with slow, heavy steps, 
paced to and fro beside the lonely grave of his beloved 
wife. At length he turned away, and stealthily entered 
the dwelling, where he found the children asleep, and Cuba 
and Dick stretched out on the floor before the dying fire. 
Without disturbing any one, he took down all the rifles, 
powder-horns, and bullet-pouches, and with these returned 
to his post. 

Some three or four hours now passed in a silence broken 
only by the cheerless hooting of an owl, or the distant 
howl of some hungry wolf. The moon now went down, dark- 
ness stretched its sable pall over the earth, and a thousand 
bright stars became visible in the azure vault above. It 
was now the Major felt that vigilance was most needed — for 
if the savages were near, and meditating an attack, it was 
now that they would begin to put their plan in execution. 
Accordingly, he took a survey of the scene outside — begin- 
ning at the southern loop-holes and ending at the western 
—but without seeing anything to excite his alarm. At the 
central loop-hole, on the western side, he was still linger- 
ing, and congratulating himself that his fears of a night 
assault would probably prove groundless, when his ejra 
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chanced upon a dark object at no great distance, which he 
at first believed to be a stump, but which, notwithstanding, 
he eyed with a strange interest that he could not account 
for. While looking steadily at this object, he fancied it 
drew nearer : certainly it either moved, or his eyes deceived 
him. With awakened suspicion, he now rivetted his gaze 
upon it, and watched it with breathless attention. 

He was not long kept in doubt — for, in less than a minute, 
the dark object had drawn so near to the stockade that he 
could no longer see it. What was it ? was the next query 
to be settled. Could it be an Indian ? If so, it was an 
Indian creeping upon his hands and knees — for it had not, 
while in sight, assumed an upright posture. The Major 
listened, but he could hear no sound. All was still — a 
gloomy, oppressive stillness — a stillness that seemed fore- 
boding, like that which precedes the burst of a tempest. 

Still keeping his position at the loop-hole, Hargrave now 
ran his eyes hurriedly over the dim scene, in eager search 
of some other object to give a sad confirmation to his worst 
fears ; but hoping the while, with a faint, tremulous hope, 
that nothing to excite further apprehension might be seen. 
While looking, he heard the soft notes of a whippoorwill, so 
close to him, that he fancied the bird must be sitting on 
the top of the palisade above his head. He took a step 
back, and turned his eyes upward — ^but nothing in the 
shape of the nocturnal warbler was visible on the dark line 
which the stockade drew against the clear sky. Resuming 
bis place at the aperture, he again peered through ; and as 
he did so, the music of the bird ceased, and the dismal 
hooting of an owl, not quite so near, fell upon his ear. 
This continued but a few moments, and then all became as 
silent as before. 

Hargrave now began to indulge the belief that the dark 
object he bad seen was merely some prowling animal, and 
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consequently that there was no cause for fresh alarm ; and 
he was just on the point of closing the aperture and turn- 
ing away, when he was again startled, by seeing some ten 
or twelve moving objects, not unlike the first, within a few 
yards of him, and all approaching at the same slow pace. 
One of these objects, ere it drew so close to the stockade 
as to be to him invisible, suddenly elongated vertically, 
and displayed the figure of a human being. 

All hope of danger being distant was now banished — all 
doubt concerning the objects he had seen was now dispelled. 
He knew he was surrounded by a band of hostile savages, 
all eager to begin their bloody work ; and he rightly con- 
jectured that what he had believed to be the notes of the 
whippoorwill and owl, were merely the signals of a scout to 
his dusky brethren, conveying some intelligence by which 
their first movements were to be determined. 

Major Hargrave was, in the full sense of the term, a 
brave man; and one who could bear up unshrinkingly 
against much that would appall some, who, though of weaker 
nerve, might prove themselves heroes on the field of battle ; 
but in this terrible moment of grief and danger — danger 
not only to himself, but to all he loved — ^he was completely 
unmanned ; and with the first consciousness that a blood- 
thirsty foe stood within a few feet of him — a consciousness 
derived at the very point of time, too, when the elastic 
spring of hope was raising his depressed spirits — ^he was 
seized with a violent trembling; and his knees fairly smote 
together, as did those of the ancient king, Belshazzar, 
when he saw the spirit-fingers write his destiny on the wall 
of his palace. 

Happily, this nervous fear was only of short duration ; 
and then the Major collected his scattered faculties, grew 
composed, and prepared to act as became one in his situa- 
tion. Cautiously, carefully, silently, he closed the aper* 
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tare, gathered up his rifles, etcetera, and, stealthily ad- 
Tancing to the door of his dwelling, pushed it open, with- 
out noise, and entered. He found the two negroes still 
stretched before the fire-place, and fast asleep ; and his 
little children asleep on the bed so lately occupied by the 
cold remains of their dear mother. He bent over them, 
and, with lips that trembled with deep emotion — ^for who 
could say this might not be the last time — pressed a father's 
warm kiss upon each little upturned face. Then moving 
away, with a noiseless step, without disturbing their inno- 
cent slumbers, he sought the apartment of Gertrude, and 
whispered her name. 

She started up in bed, for dark fancies had kept her 
awake, and in a low, eager tone, inquired : 

"What is it, Edward?*' 

"Hush!" he whispered — "do not speak above your 
breath I Try and be firm," he continued ; " and, so far as 
you are able, act the part of a heroine — for you are about 
to be put to a fearful trial. We are surrounded by a body 
of savages, of whose numbers I know nothing, and ere long 
they will begin their attack." 

"Oh, merciful God!" groaned Gertrude, in horror. 

" Hush !" he again whispered—" do not let them hear a 
sound that can make them aware that we are cognizant of 
their presence. I am about to go outside again, to render 
what defence I can, and shall take Cuba and Dick with 
me. You had better get up and keep the door ; but do not 
disturb Aunt Chloe, or the simpleton, who I trust are asleep 
above — for neither, in such a time, would be of any ser- 
vice." He then advanced to her side, pressed his lips to 
hers, and added, in much agitation : " Should I fall, let 
this be our farewell kiss. Should I fall, and you and the 
dear children escape, be as a mother to them, dear Ger- 
trude — ^be as a mother to them — and tell them their father 
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died in their defence. There ! there ! farewell ! farerwell ! 
and may God have mercy on us all !" 

Saying this, he made a hasty retreat, leaving poor Ger- 
trude trembling with horror, and more dead than alive. 
Advancing to the negroes, he roused each with a shake, 
and said, in a fearful whisper : 

" Hush ! be silent — not a word — not a breath. Get up 
and follow me as stealthily as a cat. The least noise may 
cost you your lives. We are surrounded by Indians, and 
nothing but bravery can save us from a horrible butchery. 
Here is a rifle and ammunition for each of you. I charge 
you not to speak — scarcely to breathe ! When we go out, 
I will station each of you. You must watch, with eagle 
glance, the top of the stockade ; and if either of you see a 
human head rise above it, give it the contents of your rifle. 
There — come ! come ! for delay may be fatal." 

Neither of the blacks replied ; but both silently arose, 
trembling with terror, and each mechanically took his rifle 
and followed the Major. At the south-west angle of the 
palisade he stationed Dick, and at the north-west Cuba ; 
and as he left each, he grasped his arm, without speaking, 
and pointed upward, as a sign that he must keep his eyes 
fixed on the upper line of the wooden wall. 

This done, the Major, with stealthy steps, repaired to 
the gate, and placed himself in such a position that he 
could command a view of one half of the stockade — of all, 
in fact, that could not be seen by the blacks. Now came 
moments of painful suspense — of a suspense that seemed to 
have in it more of horror than would the certainty of real 
action. Minute succeeded minute, and, save an occasional 
movement of some of the horses, not a sound was heard, 
and nothing to indicate the presence of a savage foe eager 
for blood. Minute succeeded minute, and a quarter of an 
hour passed away, and yet all remained still and quiet ; 
and the wondering and expectaAt Major was beginning to 
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hope that his senses had deceived him — or, if not, that tha 
Indians, finding him so well fortified, had gone to seek 
other and less guarded victims— when he fancied he heard 
a slight noise at the gate. Cautiously he drew up to it,, 
and placed his ear against the timbers. No ! his sense of 
hearing had not deceived him. There was a noise here— 
a very slight noise — a noise as of some one slowly and care- 
fally climbing. 

" It is as I expected," thought Hargrave. " They will 
first assist one of their number to scale the wall, to reconnoi- 
tre and unfasten the gate. It is a perilous venture for hinL'* 

He clutched his rifle with an iron grip, set his teeth 
hard, and, gently cocking his piece, raised it to the position 
of an upward aim, and then fairly held his breath with 
anxiety. 

He had not long to wait. First one dark, shadowy-look- 
ing hand, then another, was seen to grasp the top of the 
post above him ; and then slowly — very, very slowly — a 
dark, shadowy-looking head and face rose into view. A 
single moment the Major glanced at that grim, shadowy 
face along the barrel of his rifle, and then his finger pressed 
quick and hard against the trigger. 

A sharp report, and a spasmodic groan, simultaneously 
followed ; and then a dull, leaden sound, as of the fall of 
some body heavily to the earth. 

The next moment there arose upon the still midnight air 
a series of such horrible yells as the bravest have never 
heard without quailing — yells that sounded as if all the de- 
mons of hell had suddenly been let loose ; and with the in* 
fernal screeches mingled the reports of at least twenty fire- 
arms, the balls of which lodged in the stout posts of the 
stockade without doing any injury. For perhaps a minute, 
these yells and screeches continued without cessation ; and 
then, as suddenly as they had burst upon the ear, they 
eeased, and the silence without became awfully impressive. 
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the bravest ; and said that with vigilance, caution, and firm 
resolution, he nothing doubted being able to keep the 
savages outside the walls, till such time as succor might 
arrive, or they, becoming weary of the contest, might be 
glad to raise the siege and depart. 

" Remember, boys," he continued, impressively, " all will 
depend on you. If you stand firm, and act courageously, 
all may be saved — if you falter, and, coward-like, shrink 
from your duty, we are lost. Yet I will not ask you to 
risk your lives for me and mine without the hope of further 
reward than the mere saving of your own lives. If, by 
reason of your good conduct and bravery, we escape from 
our foes, you, Dick, and you, Cuba, with your wife, shall 
each and all have your liberty.- I promise on my own 
part, and I take the responsibility of promising on the part 
of Miss Gertrude, that you shall be set free, to be your 
own masters, and go where you like." 

The address of the Major roused the pride of the negroes, 
who felt they were appealed to as freemen, rather than as 
servants in bondage ; and his oifer to make them freemen 
indeed, touched their finer feelings, and afiected them 
deeply. 

" God bless you, Mas'er," cried Cuba, " and Missus 
Gertrude, and de childrens ! 1*11 do what I can for ye all, 
de Lord help us ! and I's jus't say for myse'f, dat dar was 
no need ob dat dar compli'tary succumstance ob de liberties, 
to make dis ole nigger do his best — dar." 

" *Sider what Cube says, said for me,*' chimed in Dick, 
sententiously. 

" Well, now, each to his post, and be wary," rejoined 
the Major. " There is no telling what moment the savages 
may begin the attack in a body, and we must all be pre- 
pared to give them a warm reception. If you have occa- 
sion to fire, remember to load your piece the very first thing 
jwa dOy and as expeditiously as possible. By-the-by, I will 
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provide each of you with a knife and an axe, which will 
be serviceable weapons should we come to close quarteri 
with the enemy, which God forbid ! I will now speak to 
those in the house — for they know not what has happened^ 
and are in a state of wild alarm and terrible suspense/' 

Saying this, Hargrave hastened around to the front of 
the cabin, passing three or four horses on his way, which^ 
with heads up and ears erect, were snuffing and snorting^ 
and exhibiting other signs of alarm, occasioned by the fearful 
and unfamiliar sounds they had so recently heard. Making 
a, quick but keen survey of the top of the wall, to be cer- 
tain that no other Indian had ventured upon the experi- 
ment which had cost the first one his life, he advanced to 
the door, and gave several heavy knocks with the breech 
of his rifle. 

" Who is there V* called out Gertrude. 

" It is I — Edward — all is so far safe — do not be alarmed." 

"Thank God! thank God!" ejaculated Gertrude: "I 
was afraid you were killed. Come in !" she added, opening 
the door. 

As Hargrave was about to comply with her request, the 
simpleton darted out past him. 

" Here, Jacob," he called, " you must remain inside." 

If Jacob heard, he did not heed, but turned the corner 
of the house with a bound, and came nigh receiving the 
contents of Dick's rifle — who, startled at his sudden ap- 
proach, and supposing him to be an Indian, brought his 
piece to a levdl, and only became aware of his mistake as 
his finger rested on the trigger. 

" I have had great trouble to keep him from undoing the 
fastenings of the door and rushing out," said Gertrude. 

** Well, let him go — I will see to him ;" and then the Major, 
in as few words as possible, related what had occurred since 
be was last in the house. 

Again taking a hurried look at the upper line of tbft. 
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Btookade, Hargrave entered the dwelling, to get the knives 
and axes before mentioned. He found the children awake, 
crying, and terrified, and Aunt Chloe in a similar state of 
excitement. Somewhat pacifying the former, by a few 
hasty words, kindly spoken, aud rebuking the latter in a 
stern tone of displeasure, he caught up the implements he 
sought, and hurried out, bidding Gertrude keep the door 
fastened, and be ready to admit him at a moment's notice. 

" Is there any hope that we may escape falling into the 
hands of these monsters?'* asked the latter, in a low, anx- 
ious tone, as she was about closing the door. 

" There is hope, Gertrude," replied Hargrave ; " but I 
should not conceal from you, that we can only save our- 
selves by a desperate struggle. The savages are quiet now 
— ^but is it only because they are plotting how best to cir- 
cumvent us — and ere long the contest will begin in earnest. 

" May God have mercy on us, and deliver us !" rejoined 
the other, retiring and closing the door. 

The Major now repaired to the negroes, and handed 
each an axe and a knife. 

" Where is Jacob ?" he asked, looking round. 

" Dar, Mas'er," answered Dick, pointing to the south- 
western angle of the stockade, where the simpleton was 
crouching down, to avoid being seen by Hargrave. 

" Come, Roley," said the Major, kindly, " this is no 
place for you — you must go in, and stay with Gertrude 
and the children." 

The moonling got up, came slowly toward Hargrave, 
and began to cry. 

** I don't want to go in,** he said. 

**Whynot, Roley?" 

^^ Because I couldn't do anything in the house to help 
you* 

"Nor here either, my poor fdhMT.** 
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While standing thus, he heard a distant twang, a whizzing 
sound, and, almost at the same instant, another shaft, with 
lightning velocity, passed close hy his head, and buried its 
point in the same log as the first, and within an inch of 
the same spot. 

" 0-ho, Mr. Savage ! is that your game ?" he muttered, 
looking up. " You shoot from the sky, do you ? But you 
don*t stand on nothing, as any fool might know ; and so 
on what do you stand is clearly manifest." 

Drawing the second arrow from the log, he quickly ad- 
vanced to the stockade, to avoid further exposure, and fol- 
lowed this round till he came to Hargrave. 

"See!" he whispered, holding out the arrow; "here 
are two of Beelzebub's cards, inviting us to a goblin frolic." 

" Two ?" returned Hargrave, in surprise. 

" Yes, Major — one came since you left — ^but don't let us 
accept the invitation." 

" Ha 1" said Hargrave, uneasily : " two arrows shot into 
the enclosure, and the Indian living to repeat the daring 
feat ! I fear Dick's eyes are not quick and keen enough 
for his post !" 

" Why, sir, you shouldn't blame Dick, for not seeing 
what is not to be seen," returned Jacob. " You were there 
when the first arrow arrived — did you seewherd it came 
from?" 

" Some Indian must have climbed the stockade, and shot 
it from the top. True, I did not see him — ^but I think, if 
I had been in Dick's position, I should have seen him the 
second time." 

"No!" said the simpleton, positively: "no. Major, you 
would not. I know where the Indian wns and is," he con* 
tinned ; " and he was and is where you do not suspect him 
to be." 

" And where is he, then ? if you know, speak I*' said 
Hargrave, quickly. 
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The simpleton was about to give a correct answer, when 
his hand accidentally rested on the barrel of the rifle that 
stood leaning against the palisade. Had it been light 
enough to have seen his features at that moment, the ob- 
server would have been struck with the expression of idiotic 
cunning which they displayed. 

«T« *i,^ «:«^ Major — in the air," he said, in reply to 
)stion. 

— ^go into the house," rejoined the Major, 
Lven never made you for such scenes as these 
ill only get killed, without doing us any 

)n seemed to slink away as Hargrave ceased 
unperceived by the latter, he carried the 
As soon as he believed himself entirely 
[ajor's observation, he both laughed and 
thout making any noise. When he had thus 
vent to his hilarious feelings, he began a 
itions, the design of which, if design there 
.ve puzzled any one of more brains than 
out. He first crept round to the spot where 
lodged, and, laying his rifle down along side 
)erately took off* his coat, keeping his person 
^se to the ground as possible. Then placing 
the muzzle of the piece, he laid himself flat 
id raising the garment high above his head, 
jr to and fro, keeping his eyes at the same 
per line of the stockade. 
Ets successful ; for in less than a minute, an 
n unseen source, pierced the garment, and 
he cabin. We say from an unseen source 
V — for he who shot it remained invisible, and 
3 a shadow was seen along the top of the 
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the result, and at no loss what to do next. With great 
eaution he removed the coat from the arrow, leaving the 
latter sticking in the log ; and then carefully cocking the 
rifle, he placed the breech against the cabin, a little below 
the point of the shaft, and clasped the latter and the barrel 
of his piece with his left hand. The moment that he got 
his weapon so adjusted that the barrel and the shaft were 
on a line, he pulled the trigger, at the same time muttering : 

" Where the arrow came from, let the ball go to." 

This novel mode of aiming at an unseen foe, was, strange 
to say, fatal. As the report of the rifle broke upon the 
still air, a yell of pain was heard, and a heavy body de- 
scended swiftly through the branches of the tall oak which 
overlooked the stockade. Hargrave heard the cry of pain, 
and the fall of the savage ; and the place of the latter's 
concealment was no longer a mystery ; but he believed the 
rifle had been fired by Cuba or Dick, and his estimation of 
the efiSciency of the blacks was proportionably increased. 

The Indians, now enraged at the loss of another of their 
number, whom they had thought secure against danger, 
if not detection, simultaneously burst forth in horrible 
screeches and yells, and rushed in a body against the gate. 
For a moment Hargrave trembled for the result ; but find- 
ing the gate vrithstand the shock, without suffiering the least 
damage, he again breathed more freely. Low, smothered 
voices now reached his ear, and made him aware that the 
savages were holding a sort of council-of-war close under 
the wall. Presently all became still ; and then the silence 
was broken by another general yell; and at the same 
instant some fifteen or twenty hatchets were struck into 
the timbers of the gate, and the Indians began to hew 
away with great fury. 

" So ! this is your game now, is it ?" thought the Major. 
** Well, for your light blows we must strike a heavy one." 

Knowing the gate to be thick enough to withstand this 
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mode of attack for some considerable time, Hargrave did 
not experience any new alarm — ^yet he had no idea of re- 
maining idle, and letting his foes have matters all their own 
way. Accordingly he hastened round to the blacks ; and 
calling them together, inquired, in a tone scarcely audible : 

" Has each of you his rifle loaded ?*' 

The reply was in the aflSrmative. 

" Which of you shot the Indian?*' 

" I didn't, Mas'er," replied Cuba. 

" Nor me," said Dick. 

"What!" cried the Major, in astonishment: "neither 
of youT Who did, then ?" 

" Fs t'ought you did, Mas'er," rejoined Dick. 

"How? me? I did not. This is very strange ! Can 
it be that we have a friend outside ?" 

" De gun was fired in de 'closure, for I seen de light," 
4aid Dick. 

" Ha ! I have it !" rejoined the Major, as he thought 
of the extra rifle in connection with the simpleton. 

He hurried back to the gate, and at once felt for the 
weapon in question. To his surprise, his utter astonish- 
ment, he found it on the very spot where he had placed it. 

"This is wonderful !" he said to himself, as he returned 
to the negroes. 

But danger was pressing, and he made no further re- 
mark to them on the subject. After giving them some 
instructions in a low tone, the three advanced to the front 
wall. Carefully withdrawing the block from the loop-hole 
nearest the gate, the Major, exercising the greatest caution, 
peered through the aperture. Within a few feet of him, 
stood a number of dusky, half-naked savages, all seemingly 
intent upon their task of hewing down the gate. 

Perceiving he was not observed, the Major drew back ; 
and then slowly and cautiously the muzzles of the three 
tifles were pushed through the little opening, in an obliqne 
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direction. The moment these were fairly brought to bear 
upon the group of dusky forms, Hargrave, in a tone that 
was intentionally raised to a perfect yell, cried : 

"Fire!" 

Like one piece, with a single report, the three rifles 
belched forth their deadly contents ; and four savages, one 
dead, two mortally wounded, dropped to the earth, with 
cries of pain. For a moment their companions stood 
paralyzed with surprise and terror ; and then, with screeches 
and yells, loud and wild, they suddenly bounded away down 
the knoll, leaving the wounded at the mercy of their foes. 

" It was now that Hargrave, acting wholly from impulse, 
and with a reckless daring worthy of a madman, threw 
down his rifle, seized his axe, tore open the gate, rushed 
out, brained the deserted Indians, gathered up their wea- 
pons, and bounded into the enclosure, escaping unharmed. 
All this was the' work, as it were, of a single minute ; and 
not till it was over, did the Major fairly comprehend his 
own fool-hardiness. Then, trembling at the thought, that 
he had for the time perilled not only his own life, but the 
lives of those he held more dear than his own, he grew 
weak as a child, and leaned against the stockade for sup- 
port. 

^^ What a thing is man, when reason loses control !" he 
muttered: *^a mariner without a compass — a vessel without 
a heh&." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THB FIGHT. 

Having hinciself reloaded the rifles, whose Bimultaneous 
discharge had been attended with consequences so fatal to 
a portion of his foes and so important to himself, the 
Major took up the piece that stood leaning against the 
stockade, and threw back the hammer, in order to reassure 
himself that the priming was in good condition. To his 
surprise, he found the pan empty. This led him to try 
the rifle with the ramrod. The depth which it entered, 
and the ringing sound which followed, assured him the bar- 
rel was empty also. 

"Ha!'* he said — ^"this has been discharged, and the 
mysterious marksman must have been Simple Roley. I 
have underrated his abilities — Heaven forgive me ! and 
now I will seek him and do him justice." 

It was some time before the simpleton could be found, 
with both the negroes and Hargrave on the search for him. 
At length he was discovered in the rear of the cabin, lying 
down on the earth, close up against the foundation log. 
Under a vague impression that he had done something for 
which he was going to be blamed, he got up, and, trembling 
for fear of a severe reproof, began to cry. 

"Don't drive me into the house. Major!" he said, im- 
ploringly. " I'll be very quiet, and do nothing more to 
vex you." 

" Was it indeed you who shot the Indian on the oak V* 
inquired Hargrave, in a kindly tone, calculated to reassure 
(208) 
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the poor fellow and restore confidence. " Speak, Boley — 
for if it was jou, I shall praise rather than blame/* 

^^ I couldn't help it," pleaded Jacob ; ^* something made 
me do it." 

*^Then it was you," said the Major: and, after a 
thoughtful pause, he added : " Well, it is very strange ! I 
did not know you could shoot a rifle, and especially with a 
fatal aim ! Surely, Heaven must have guided your ball !" 

** And must I be driven into the house ?" inquired the 
moonling, in a timid voice. 

" No !" said Hargrave ; " you shall be considered a man, 
and stay with us." 

'^ Please to say that again, sir," returned Jacob, who 
was fearful he had not heard aright. 

The Major repeated his words. 

Simple Boley now fairly laughed and danced with de- 
light. 

"Let my dry-wood project go, then," he cried; **and 
from this hour let mankind be forgiven for their ignorance 
and stupidity." Stooping down, he picked up three 
arrows ; and handing Hargrave two, firmly clinched the 
third, and shook it toward the oak, saying : " This was the 
last he shot, or will ever shoot, and better for him had he 
kept it for the bounding deer. Let them come," he con- 
tinued, referring to the Indians ; " we know they are mor- 
tal, and can die, and their death is our triumph. Let 
them come ; we know they are mortal, and that they cannot 
conquer four determined men. For all are men," he added, 
solemnly, " who bravely fight for them — Heaven help them ! 
— who cannot fight for themselves." 

" Yes, my brave fellow !" rejoined Hargrave, with 
enthusiasm ; <' aU shall be counted men, who bravely fight 
for the protection of the dear beings within, who can only 
pray for our success. We have so far done well," he con-* 
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tinned, encouragingly, addressing the negroes and the nm- 
pleton ; " and while some five or six of our enemies have 
bitten the dust, we have escaped unharmed. Only let us 
continue as we have begun, and victory shall be ours. 
Come, Cuba and Dick, to your posts again — we cannot be 
too cautious. Jacob, come with me. God bless you for 
what you have done ! I feel as if I had received a recruit 
to my force. The rifle you used so well, shall henceforth 
be yours." 

Saying this, he returned to the front of the cabin, the 
simpleton accompanying him, and shedding tears of pride 
and joy. The Major now handed him the rifle, stationed 
him near the gate, bade him watch and listen, and, should 
he see a foe, to shoot him, or, should he hear ought betoken- 
ing danger, to acquaint him without delay, but with such 
caution that the enemy might not be put upon his guard. 
Simple Roley shouldered his weapon, and took his place 
with a swelling heart. Poor fellow ! The little intellect 
he possessed, had more than once enabled him to compre- 
hend his mental deficiency ; and, strange as it may seem, 
he had more than once, alone, in solitude, unknown to his 
friends, shed tears of grief at the thought, that men 
regarded him as a fool or idiot. Now he fancied himself 
a man — a human being, not wholly made in vain — and 
that hour of danger was to him the happiest and the 
proudest of his life. 

We have previously stated, that when Hargrave rushed 
out and brained the dying savages, he collected their 
weapons and brought them within the stockade. These 
consisted of a bow, a sheaf of arrows, two muskets, three 
tomahawks, and three scalping-knives, besides a quantity of 
w/wv^Ar oTirl Kail TVirriwinflf fVio bow, arrows, aud knives 
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of the tomahawks in his belt, went and gave tne ocners to 
the blacks — remarking, as he did so : 

" We are certainly well armed ; and if we come to close 
quarters with the savages, I trust we shall make them pain- 
fully aware of the fact." 

He now entered the house, informed Gertrude what had 
taken place, and cheered up the drooping spirits of all with 
words of hope ; and then, reappearing without, took up 
his position near the cabin, to await, in painful anxiety, the 
renewal of the contest. 

For a long time silence now seemed to reign supreme, 
and the hoot of the owl and the howl of the wolf were no 
longer heard. Minute succeeded minute, an hour passed, 
and then another, and still all remained quiet without, and 
nothing occurred to indicate the proximity of a savage foe. 
At length Hargrave began to hope that the Indians, find- 
ing greater resistance than they had expected, and becom- 
ing discouraged after the ]oss of so many of their number, 
had made a sudden retreat, and would not again molest 
him, at least without a reinforcement. During this time, 
he kept himself so still, and so much in one position, that, 
almost unconsciously, a heavy drowsiness began to steal 
over his senses, and more than once he caught himself 
nodding, and his mind wandering, and mingling fact with 
fancy, as in the incipient stages of a dream. At last, after 
a longer nod than usual, which ended in a violent jerk of 
the neck and head, he opened his eyes with a start, and 
beheld the simpleton standing directly before him. With 
a vague apprehension that something had occurred of an 
alarming nature, he said quickly, in a whisper : 

" What is it, Roley V* 

" Why, Major," returned the moonling, in a whisper 
also, " I think I had better go and join the Indians." 

** Why so, Roley?" inquired the other, in surprise. 
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^^ Because I think my scientific project would prosper 
with them ; for I have no doubt that, in a short time, thej 
could be induced to adopt my plan of growing dry wood." 

" Pshaw !" said Hargrave, almost angrily. 

"No * pshaw* about it, sir!" returned the simpleton: 
" it is a fact, Major — a fact, sir. Even you will soon have 
to admit. Major, that dry wood is of so much importance 
to them, that they spend time to collect it in the midst of 
diflSculties." 

" What do you mean, Jacob ?" inquired Hargrave, 
quickly, a suspicion of the truth now flashing across his 
mind. 

" Why, for instance," answered the moonling coolly, "I 
think if you were to open the gate now, you would find as 
pretty a pile of dry wood against it as one could wish to 
see — I do indeed, sir." 

" Great Heaven ! say you so ?" rejoined the Major, in 
alarm : " this needs attention ! Ha ! look ! by my soul I 
the villains have fired it already." 

As he spoke, a bright flame shot upward outside the 
gate, and the scene instantly became lighted by a lurid 
glare. Hargrave, shouting to the negroes to come to his 
assistance, sprung forward to the gate, in a half bewildered 
state of mind, without any fixed plan of operations, and 
only thinking that the fire must be put out at all hazards. 
At this moment he heard three or four shots in quick suc- 
cession, the cries of the blacks and the yells of the savages 
commingled. Looking round, he saw two dusky forms 
drop into the enclosure from the top of the stockade ; and 
instinctively bringing his rifle to his eye, he sighted it in 
an instant, and fired. The savage nearest him gave a loud 
yell, staggered back, and fell ; while his companion, uttering 
the shrill war-whoop of his tribe, bounded forward toward 
the Major, discharging his musket at the latter while in 
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motion. The ball passed through the garments of Har- 
grave, on the left side, near the heart, just grazing the 
skin, but doing him no injury. Dropping his rifle, and 
grasping the axe, the Major swung it round in the air, 
leaped forward, and the next moment cleaved the head of 
the advancing savage in twain — the force of the blow car- 
rying the blade of the weapon through skull and brain into 
the very neck of his foe. 

As the bloody and quivering trunk sunk to the earth, 
the Major, jerking the axe loose, sprung over it, and rushed 
to the assistance of the negroes, whom, by the sounds of 
strife, he knew must be engaged in a close hand-to-hand 
combat, in the rear of the cabin. As he turned the corner 
of the house, he heard the report of a gun on the other 
side, and beheld Cuba and Dick each grappled with a grin« 
savage, and both fighting desperately. At the same instant, 
he barely caught a glimpse of another half-naked, dusky 
form disappearing on the other side of the dwelling ; and 
believing it to be the design of this savage to reach the 
gate and open it for the entrance of those of his com- 
panions who were still on the outside of the stockade, Har- 
grave, without attempting to aid either of his servants, 
instantly turned and ran back with all his might. 

Both the savage and the Major met at the gate ; and 
the former, perceiving he was baffled in his design, and 
knowing his only chance of escape now lay in overcoming 
his white antagonist, turned desperately npon him, with a 
howl of fury, and aimed a blow at his head with a toma- 
-hawk. With great presence of mind and dexterity, Har- 
grave succeeded in parrying the stroke, and, in return, 
aimed a blow at the head of the Indian with his axe. The 
latter, with an agility which few could equal, bounded 
aside at the critical time ; and Hargrave, finding the axe 
Bwiftly descending, without meeting any obstruction, was 
14 18* 
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forced to let go the helve or wound himself. He let go^ 
therefore, and instantly seized the already uplifted arm of 
the savage. This brought the two combatants to the 
strife of strength — the Indian endeavouring to release him- 
self and strike down his antagonist, and the Major strug- 
gling to keep back the intended blow, and wrench the 
weapon from the grasp of his adversary. 

The struggle now became fearful, involving as it did life 
and death ; and no one, to have seen it, could have pre- 
dicted with certainty how it would end. The contending 
parties were nearly of equal size and weight ; and though 
the preponderance of strength might be on the side of 
Hargrave, the savage was the more active and supple of 
the two. At length the Major, watching his opportunity, 
suddenly threw himself forward, and locking his hands 
behind the back of the Indian, pinioned his arms. Then, 
exerting all his strength, and at the same time placing his 
left foot behind his adversary, he bore him violently to the 
earth, falling with all his weight upon him. As he struck 
the ground, the savage fairly groaned with the pain which 
the shock caused him ; but, without relaxing a muscle, he 
still struggled as fiercely as before. 

The Major now felt he had gained some advantage, and 
he strove most desperately to make it fatal to his enemy. 
He thought if he could succeed in drawing his knife, with- 
out getting wounded meantime, the contest might soon end 
in his own victory. Suddenly withdrawing an arm from 
under the savage, he bi*ought the hand to his belt; but 
before he could grasp the weapon he sought, the Indian, 
gathering and expending all his strength in the same 
moment, dexterously turned him, and came uppermost. 
He now succeeded in striking Hargrave on the head with 
his tomahawk, inflicting a frightful wound; and at the 
same instant, the disengaged knife of the Major was 
plunged into his side, half way to the hilt. Still both 
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parties fought on — the Indian seeming to gain rather than 
lose strength, while Hargrave felt himself each moment 
growing weaker. Several slight wounds had now been 
given and received on both sides, since the principal ones 
just mentioned, and still neither seemed to be certain of 
any advantage over his enemy. 

How the strife might have terminated between these two 
well-matched combatants, had no third party interfered, it 
is not for us to say ; but at this moment the muzzle of a 
musket was thrust against the head of the Indian and dis- 
charged. With scattered brains, the savage gave one long, 
convulsive qmver, and, partly rolling over, lay still in 
death. Hargrave looked up, and beheld the simpleton 
standing quietly by his side, with the discharged musket in 
his hand. Gathering himself upon his feet, but partially 
stunned and bewildered, the Major grasped the hand of 
Simple Roley, and uttering a faint " God bless you, lad l" 
staggered back, and leaned against the stockade for support. 

At this moment the door of the cabin was thrown sud- 
denly open, and Gertrude, with a wild cry, burst forth, and 
sprung to the side of the Major. 

^' Oh ! my God !" she exclaimed, as she looked upon his 
ghastly and bloody features — for the blood was trickling 
down his face from the long, deep gash on the upper part 
of his forehead — "you are killed ! you are killed !" 

" No r* returned Hargrave, with some effort : " no, Ger- 
trude — only a little stunnedr^a little faint. But this is 
no place for you — you must keep in the house with the 
children ; it is your only hope — their only safety." 

" But the fire !" cried Gertrude : " the fire ! it is fast 
doing its work; the gate will soon be burned through ; and 
then nothing but the direct providence of God can save 
us!" 

"True,** said Hargrave, faintly — "I had forgotten th« 
fire: we must quench it, or die in the attempt." 
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He started forward as he spoke ; but reeled^ and sank 
down upon the earth, still conscious, but too weak to pro- 
ceed. Gertrude would have sprung to his assistance ; but 
she knew that unless the fire could be put out immediately, 
the Indians would soon have possession of the place, and 
then death would be the least of the terrors to follow. 
Galling on the negroes for help, but getting no answer, 
she, with a wonderful presence of mind, considering her 
timid nature, ran into the house, and, seizing the ladder 
which led to the loft, bore it to and leaned it against the 
gate. Then darting again into the dwelling, she caught up 
a bucket of water, and, hiirrying back to the ladder, im- 
mediately began to ascend, with a heroic determination 
worthy the wife and mother of a Spartan. 

Suddenly a group of dusky, half-naked savages, who 
were standing only a few paces distant without, watching 
the progress of the flames and listening for any sounds 
that would indicate the state of affairs within, were sur- 
prised, and almost startled, at the sight of a beautiful ap- 
parition. A. female head, with a pale, lovely face, and 
hair partially dishevelled, rose suddenly above the wall ; 
and ere they had recovered from their surprise, a bucket 
of water descended upon the fire, half smothering it, and 
checking its fearful progress ; and in the fainter light the 
head and face as suddenly disappeared. 

With yells of fury, the savages, who now became aware 
that their white foes within had triumphed over their own 
party, rushed in a body against the gate, hoping and ex- 
pecting to force it ; but the timbers, though charred on the 
outside, still stood firm, and their design proved a failure. 
Had a portion of them now scaled the walls, they would 
have found an easy victory ; but this they did not know ; 
and consequently they drew back in dismay — yet ready 
and determined to fire upon whoever next might venture 
above the defence to cast water upon the flames. 
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Seemingly nothing daunted or dismayed— her featnree 
glowing with the lofty look of a heroine prepared for 
any danger, or any consequence — Gertrude again hurried 
into the house, refilled the bucket, and returned to the 
ladder. As she was about to ascend the second time — ^and 
this time, doubtless, to a certain and bloody death — the 
simpleton, who had so far watched her proceedings with 
an indifferent, listless, and somewhat vacant air, suddenly 
sprung forward, seized the bucket, and exclaimed : 

**You must go no more, Mistress Gerty — this peril 
belongs by right to me." 

^^Nay, Boley," said the unselfish Gertrude, anxiously, 
"you must not — ^you will be killed." 

'^Better me than you," was the answer of the moonHng, 
as he hurried up the ladder, dragging the heavy bucket 
after him. 

With a recklessness that could not have been justified in 
one of sound mind, the simpleton stopped not till he stood 
with one half of his body above the wall. Gertrude, 
greatly alarmed for his safety, was just on the point of 
calling to him to throw the water and descend, ere too late, 
when her ears were greeted with the simultaneous discharge 
of some ten or fifteen fire-arms. Involuntarily closing her 
eyes, with a shudder, she stood for a moment, almost para- 
lyzed; and then opened them, expecting to behold the 
mangled corse of the moonling at her feet. To her perfect 
astonishment, she saw him coolly standing where she last 
beheld him, apparently unharmed, and just in the act of 
dashing the water on the fire. As soon as he had done 
this, and almost quenched the flames, he slowly descended 
the ladder, and stood by her side. 

" Are you wounded, Roley ?" she cried. 

"No, Mistress Gerty," he quietly replied; "the bullet 
is not moulded that can harm me. Another bucket is 
wanted, Mistress Gerty;" and hurrying into the house 
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himself, he filled it and returned — Gertrude looking on in 
a kind of speechless amazement. 

Again ascending the ladder to the same height as before, 
the moonling stood for a few moments, and quietly sur- 
veyed the scene before him. He saw a group of savages 
not far off — saw them raise their muskets and fire at his 
person ; and as the balls whizzed past, cutting his clothes, 
but leaving him unharmed, he uttered a loud, idiotic laugh 
of defiance. He then, with great care, poured the water 
upon the smoking fire ; and uttering another defiant laugh, 
descended in safety. This he three times repeated, and 
saw the last spark extinguished. But not another shot 
was fired at him by the superstitious Indians'. Believing 
nim some wonderful being, under the protection of the 
Great Spirit — whom they, however ignorant, barbarous, 
and blood-thirsty, ever reverence with a devotion which 
many professing Christians of the nineteenth century 
would do well to imitate — they regarded his person as 
sacred, and his life beyond their reach. Slowly they re- 
tired to a safe distance to take counsel of each other — each 
and all impressed with a feeling of solemn awe. 
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THB LIVING AND THB DBAD. 

It was not till she found herself wrapped in darkness 
by the extinguishment of the fire, and the simpleton had 
descended for the last time, and removed the ladder, that 
Gertrude seemed to recover from what appeared to be a 
state of inactive bewilderment. Then looking quickly and 
wildly around, and remembering that Hargrave, badly 
wounded, perhaps even unto death, was lying upon the 
earth within a few feet of her, she flew to his side, and, 
bending over him, exclaimed : 

'* Oh ! Edward, forgive me for my seeming forgetfulness ! 
How do you feel?" 

" I am weak, Gertrude," he said, faintly — " very weak 
— and am suffering some pain. And — and — it is a hor- 
rible thought — I fear I shall soon lose my senses." 

"Oh! God forbid!" cried Gertrude, wringing her hands. 

" Oh ! what will become of us ? Oh ! Father in Heaven ! 
what will become of us ?" 

"It seems very dark here — is the fire out?" 

" It is, Edward— it is, thank God !" 

" Thank God, indeed !" returned the other, in a feeble 
tone. " I was almost afraid to ask : I feared I was losing 
my sight. Yes, the fire is out, thank God, indeed!" he 
repeated, slowly and thoughtfully ; " and who knows but 
you and the dear children may escape after all. Oh ! be 
as a mother to them, dear Gertrude — be as a mother to 
them ! I know you will — ^you have a kind heart — God 
bless you !" 

(219) 
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" What means this language, Edward V* asked Gertrude, 
wildly. 

"It means, dear Gertrude — oh! would to Heaven I 
could conceal the truth from you ! but to attempt it would 
be deception, and you would soon know it : it means that 
I have run my race, have done say work, and shall soon go 
to join Sarah." 

" Oh ! no ! no ! no !" screamed Gertrude, distractedly : 
" say not so, Edward ! say not so ! You must not die — 
you shall not die ! You are wounded — badly wounded — 
but not mortally : oh ! Heaven ! not mortally ! Think of 
your children, Edward — think of your gentle little ones : 
think of me — and live ! live ! Let the thought of us chain 
your spirit here !" 

Hargrave groaned with mental anguish, rather than 
bodily pain ; and, after one or two fruitless efforts to speak, 
said, faintly, in a choking voice : 

" I do, Gertrude ; and if thinking of them and you could 
save me, I should live — I should not die." 

" Oh ! do not despair, Edward ! take heart ! your wounds 
may not be mortal after all !" cried Gertrude, scarcely 
knowing what she said. " Come ! let us convey you into 
the house. Here, Roley — quick! help me to raise your 
friend, your benefactor, and remove him into the dwelling 
ere he dies !" 

The simpleton, who now stood at some little distance, 
patting the neck of his favorite horse, gave no heed to the 
words of Gertrude. He heard, but did not comprehend 
them — for he was now in one of his vacant moods ; and 
his mind — we use the term by way of convenience — was a 
perfect blank. 

" Alas ! I fear we can hope for nothing from him now !'* 
pursued Gertrude. " I will go and call Aunt Chloe." 

" Stay !" said Hargrave : " with your assistance I will 
try to get up and walk — I think I can." 
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He made the effort, and got upon his feet ; and leaning 
heavily on the support of Gertrude, staggered forwara 
into the dwelling. Conducting him to the bed, and seeing 
him carefully deposited thereon, Gertrude flew for the light, 
and made a hasty examination of the Major's wounds. 
The principal one, as we before stated, was that on his 
head, made by the tomahawk of the savage. It was 
frightful to look at, and Gertrude shuddered as she beheld 
it, and grew sick and faint. From the front of the righf 
temple, in an oblique direction upward, the flesh was laid 
bare to the skull, which was plainly visible, and the blood 
had flowed copiously over face and neck, fairly saturating 
the upper garments. The wound was still bleeding — but 
not very freely — ^and the red current was coagulating 
around the roots of the hair and upper part of the face. 
Besides this, there were some five or six other wounds, and 
three or four contusions. The lower lip was divided, the 
right arm was gashed in two places, and there were three 
cuts, not very deep, across the breast. 

^^Well," said the Major, watching the countenance of 
Gertrude with great anxiety ; ^^ what do you think ? can I 
recover ?" 

" Oh ! I pray (Jod you may, Edward !" she answered, 
clasping her hands; ^^but I am no surgeon — ^I can give no 
opinion." 

^' How does the wound on the head look?" 

"Horrible! horrible !'• 

^^ Is the skull fractured ?" he inquired, in a tone of forced 
calmness. 

<< Heaven forbid ! I do not know — I eannot telL'' 

Hargrave raised his hand, and, pushing back the fleshy 
delibecately ran his finger along the bone, pressing hard 
against it in several places. 

^Gertnido, I have hope^" he said, in a more aai- 
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mated tone. ^^I do not think the wound is neoesMurily 
mortal/* 

**0h! Ood be praised!" rejoined the poor girl, sinking 
upon her knees by his side and bursting into tears. " I will 
dress it, and with such care !" she added, springing to her 
feet. 

She hastened to get a dish of water and some clothsi in 
order to cleanse and bandage it. 

^* Where are Chloe and the children?" now inquired 
Hargrave, looking around him, and speaking in a tone of 
some alarm. 

"Overhead," replied Gertrude. "Before I ventured 
out, I made them go up there, hoping they might be pre- 
served, even if I fell a victim. Through the window I be- 
held you struggling with the Indian, and saw the flames 
rising above the gate ; and thinking I might in some way 
be useful, I resolved to go out. As I thought it not un- 
likely I should be killed, I told them if they would secrete 
themselves in the loft, and keep perfectly still, the savages, 
who knew nothing of our numbers, might not, even if they 
triumphed, discover them, and so they would escape." 

"Ah! Gertrude, Gertrude," said the Major, in a low 
tone, tremulous with deep emotion, "how few there are 
like you! always thinking of others — never of yourself. 
May God reward you ! as He surely will, either in this 
world or the next." 

" Shall I call them ?" inquired Gertrude. 

" No, no — let them remain there ; they are safer there 
than here ; and it would frighten the children to see me as 
I am now." 

In the course of a quarter of an hour, Gertrude had sue* 
ceeded in cleansing and bandaging the principal wound of 
Hargrave, and removing the blood from his face ; and hav- 
ing drank a cup of water, he declared he felt much better, 
and thought he would get up, see how the strife had termi. 
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nated outside, and make some preparations against another 
attack. 

" You shall not, Edward — I insist upon it — it might cost 
you your life.'* 

" And of what use will my life be, dear Gertrude, if the 
Indians renew the attack with me lying here V* 

" They may not, Edward : at all events, you shall not 
get off the bed at present." 

" Alas !" groaned the Major — " I fear I am the only 
male protector you have now, Gertrude. The poor blacks, 
God bless them ! I doubt not have fallen in our defence. 
When I last saw them, both were fighting desperately ; and 
silence in that quarter is significant of victory purchased 
with life. Ha!" he said, quickly, as another thought 
flashed across his mind ; ^^ perhaps they may not be dead, 
but wounded : I did not think of that — Heaven forgive 
me ! and here I have been attending to myself and neglect- 
ing them ! I must rise, Gertrude, and go to them — it is 
unmanly, cruel, to do less." 

" No ! no !" returned Gertrude ; " I will go— you must 
stay here." 

^^ But you are a woman, weak and timid, and could not 
endure to look upon the horrible sights you would encounter.'' 

" The weak and timid become strong and brave, when 
nerved by necessity and a high purpose," was the reply, 
" I am resolved, Edward ; I shall go ; and oh ! as you love 
me — as you love your children — I charge you not to rise 
during my absence — which will not be long!" 

Saying this, and without waiting for a reply, Gertrude 
hurried out to seek the negroes. Her step was firm till 
she passed the threshold ; and then the thought of what she 
might encounter, made her timid as a child, and she could 
scarcely summon resolution enough to go forward. And 
indeed, nothing less than the necessity and high purpose of 
which she had spoken, could have sufficiently nerved her 
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for the trying duty. Humanity demanded that some one 
should go ; and, save the Major and herself, there was no 
one equal to the task — and so she ventured alone. 

It was very dark ; and as she turned the north-east angle 
of the house, she unconsciously stepped in a small pool of 
blood, her foot slipped, and she stumbled over the dead 
body of the Indian whom the Major had brained with his 
axe. Horrified and faint, she recovered her feet, and, 
staggering forward, stumbled over the second, the one he 
had shot with his rifle. 

^^Oh, God! sustain me!" she groaned, reeling against 
the house, and clinging to its rough logs for support. 

For a few moments she was unable to proceed ; and then, 
keeping hold of the logs, she began to move slowly forward, 
carefully feeling her way, lest a third sudden encounter 
with the dead should prove too much for her system to 
bear. In the north-west angle of the enclosure she beheld 
some three or four of the horses huddled together, keeping 
very quiet, but seemingly a good deal frightened — ^for they 
occasionally snuffed the blood-tainted air, and crouched, 
and trembled. 

Turning this angle of the dwelling, and moving along a 
few feet, Gertrude summoned her voice, and, in a low, 
tremulous tone, pronounced the names of the faithful 
blacks. 

" Who's dat ?" said a low, feeble voice, in reply. 

" Heaven be praised !" murmured our heroine ; " there 
is one at least yet living to speak to me." And she added« 
in a louder tone : " It is I, Cuba — I — Gertrude." 

" God bress you, Missus, and save you !" was the re- 
sponse, in the same feeble tone. 

"Where are you, Cuba? where are you? are you 
wounded?" inquired Gertrude, anxiously. 

" Here I is. Missus, what dar am lef ob dis old nigger." 

Gertrude moved forward, and found the black sitting or 
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the ground, with his back against the house. She bent 
down beside him, and said, in a kind, but tremulous tone : 

** Are you wounded, Cuba?" 

"Yes, Missus, yes," he groaned: "I'a spect dis ole 
nigger's done for dis time." 

" Heaven forbid I where are you hurt ?" 

" In de side here — de blood's running away." 

^^ Try and get up, and come into the house, and I will 
dress your wound." 

" Can't do it, Missus, and it's no use — I's jus' crawled 
here to die. I's knows I can't lib long. I killed de 
Injin — but he stuck me wid his knife — and dat dar suc- 
cumstance '11 be de extermigation ob dis chile. Take care 
youse'f, Missus, and leave de ole nigger go." 

" By no means, Cuba — ^you may be saved," returned 
Gertrude. " Your wound may not be so serious as you 
think. Come ! let me assist you into the house." 

** Whar's Mas'er ? God bress him !" asked Cuba. " Dis 
is no place for de likes ob you, Missus Gertrude." 

" Your master is in the cabin, badly wounded." 

** Den it's all up wid de whole on us," groaned Cuba 
" Go 'way. Missus — ^go 'way — let dis chile die whar I is. 
Tell Chlo' I t'ought on her when I's goin' de last journey. 
Dar I dar ! Missus Gertrude — no use — no use ; go 'wfty ; 
and tell Mas'er I's did my best — and kiss all de childrens 
— de Lord bress dem ! — for old Cube." 

"No, no, Cuba!"- cried Gertrude, anxiously; **Iwill 
not leave you — you must come with me. Come 1 I am 
strong, and I will assist you." 

"Whar's Dick?" asked Cuba, faintly. 

*' I have not seen him — is he not here ?" 

" De last I seen on him, he was fighting wid a Injin/' 
returned Cuba, speaking in a very low tone, and with 
much difficulty. " Dat dar succumstance, wid de othoTi 
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looks suspershus. Dar's so'thiDg dark down dar ;" and the 
negro slowly pointed with his finger. 

Gertrude sprung forward, and bent over the dark object. 
A near inspection proved it to be two human bodies locked 
in a close embrace — the embrace of death. Dick and the 
savage had grappled, and closed the struggle with life. 
Both were dead. Gertrude, with a cry of horror, an- 
nounced the fact to Cuba, who merely said : 

" I's soon go to— dat's de truf h." 

" No ! no ! you must not think so, my poor fellow I" 
returned Gertrude. " Come ! I will assist you into the 
house. Oh ! in Heaven's name ! do not remain here ! If 
you persist in doing so, you will drive me distracted — for 
my poor brain can bear but little more. Gomei Cuba, make 
the attempt to rise ! If not for your own sake, at least 
for mine !" 

Thus appealed to, the negro, with Gertrude's assistance, 
got upon his feet ; and supporting him with all her strength, 
she succeeded, after much difficulty, in getting him into the 
cabin, where, with a groan, he sunk down on the floor. 
As Gertrude ran to get the light, which stood near the bed, 
she perceived, with a feeling of alarm, that the Major was 
not upon it. She called his name, but received no answer. 
As she was returning to the black, however, he entered the 
apartment from without, bearing in his arms several rifles. 

" Oh ! Edward," she exclaimed, " why have you been so 
imprudent?" 

'* I feel stronger — better — thank God !" he answered ; 
*' and were it not so — were I even dying, as a short time 
since I believed myself to be — I should have crawled from 
the bed, to try and do my duty to the last. Ah! poor 
Cuba!" he added, bending over the negro — who, covered 
with blood, was lying on the floor, too much exhausted, 
from his recent exertion, to speak — " poor Cuba ! it is ae 
I feared ! What of Dick, Gertrude ?" 
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*• He is dead/* was the reply, 

" Thus we go, one by one I" returned Hargave, gloomily. 

The principal wound of the black was in the left breast^ 

some two or three inches below the heart; and cutting 

away his garments, the Major examined it. It seemed to 

be deep, and was evidently made by a knife. 

"Well, Edward?*' said Gertrude, who had been anx- 
iously waiting to hear his opinion. 

" Call his wife V returned the Major, in a low, sad 
tone ; " she should be with him in his last moments." 
^^ Qreat Heaven ! is he then so near his end 7*^ 
" He cannot live an hour !'' was the startling reply* 
The lips of the Major quivered as he said this ; and 
staggering to his feet, he began to pace the floor, with 
irregular steps; while Gertrude, scarcely knowing what 
she did, got the ladder, returned it to its place, and 
ascended to the loft. She called to Chloe — but the black 
was too terrified to answer. The children, however, hear- 
ing her voice, came forward, sobbing and trembling; and, 
throwing their arms about her neck, begged her not to leave 
them again. To the little boy, Gertrude hurriedly com- 
municated the principal facts which had occurred; for 
though voices had been heard below, all had been so 
frightened, that none had ventured forward to the place of 
descent to listen, and therefore knew not till now but that 
the enemy had full possession of the dwelling. Joseph 
ran back ta Aunt Chloe, and informed her that Cuba was 
wounded and dying ; and the scene that ensued, as she, 
terrified and distracted, flew to the ladder and descended, 
followed by the children, we shall not attempt to describe. 
In the midst of the confusion, the simpleton sidled into 
the room ; and seeing Cuba wounded, and his wife hanging 
over him, giving way to the wildest grief and lamentation, 
he sat down beside him, and looked on with an expressioa 
of idiotic compassion. The Major now closed and bolted 
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the door, and proceeded to load the rifles, against a time 
of need — though he scarcely expected the attack would be 
again renewed that night. This done, he permitted Ger- 
trude to dress the remainder of his wounds ; and then, com- 
plaining that he felt very weak, lay down upon the bed. 

Cuba, from the moment he entered the dwelling, and 
sunk upon the floor, never spoke but once. For something 
more than an hour, he remained in a state of unconscious- 
ness — ^alternately panting, gasping, and choking. Then 
suddenly opening* his eyes, and seeing his wife bending 
over him, he fondly clasped her around the neck, and 
murmuring, in a feeble tone, " Good-bye, Ohio' — ^I's g'wine 
to left you," he fetched one long, convulsive gasp, and 
expired in her arms. 

Day dawned at last, and the sun rose slowly above the 
eastern hills; but his welcome light revealed a bloody 
Bcene — a soene of grief, and misery, and woe unspeakable- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THB BURNING ARROWS. 

With the two negroes dead, and himself badly wounded, 
Major Hargrave felt it would be useless at this time for 
him to go forth and attempt to stand guard for the purpose 
of warding off the next deadly blow of his enemies ; for 
should the Indians again rush to the attack, he knew they 
would carry the exterior defences of his premises, in spite 
of anything he could do ; and therefore he judged it best 
to remain now with his family, and trust to Providence— 
his only hope. Besides, he was not now in a condition to 
make a strong resistance, even if close pressed. He was 
worn down with grief, excitement, exertion, and want of 
rest — suffering with pain, and weak from the loss of blood 
— and 80 he kept to his bed, in that state of apathetic 
despair which renders one almost regardless of what may 
follow. 

In this condition of mind and body he gradually fell 
asleep, and slept for several hours ; and when he awoke, he 
was surprised to find that all the rest of the household had 
imitated his example. His children had crawled upon his 
bed, and were slumbering by his side; Gertrude, seated 
near, with her arms resting on the table, and her head 
bowed upon them, was asleep also ; Chloe, overcome by 
grief and fatigue, was stretched out by the remains of 
Cuba, unconscious of her sorrow ; and the simpleton, mo- 
tionless as a rock, sat doubled up in the chimney corner, 
his hands clasped over his knees, and his head buried be* 
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tween them. It was some moments ere Hargrave could 
realize his terrible sitaation, and the horrible scenes 
through which he had passed ; and then he almost wished 
that his late sleep had been the sleep of death. 

Unwilling to disturb the sleepers, whom Heaven had so 
kindly relieved of their misery for a short period, he crept 
Boftly fron\ the bed, and, stealing to the window, looked 
out. Everything appeared to be quiet, and there was no 
evidence that the foe had entered the enclosure, or was in 
the vicinity. The gate was fastened; the Indian with 
whom he had fought, and who had been directly killed by 
the simpleton, still lay where he had fallen, a hideous spec- 
tacle ; and some two or three of the horses were lying down 
in sight. 

While standing at the window, the Major felt a gentle 
touch on his arm ; and looking around, he found Gertrude 
by his side. Her features were very pale, her eyes swollen 
and red, her hair dishevelled, and her appearance generally 
that of one who had endured a long vigil, and suffered men- 
tally all that nature could bear without destroying con- 
sciousness. 

" Well, Edward V she said, in a low, timid tone, accom- 
panied with a look of the most painful anxiety. 

" I see no signs of the enemy, Gertrude," he replied. 

'^ Oh ! do you think the savages have gone ? and will 
not Again molest us ?'' she cried, clasping her hands. 

" I cannot say — pray God it be so !" 

" Oh ! God grant it be so indeed !*' she rejoined. " Oh I 
Edward, these words of hope infuse new life into me 1 I 
already feel like another being/' 

" Yet our hopes may not be anchored on a certainty," 
returned Hargrave, thoughtfully. " The Indian mode of 
warfare is so unlike that of the European, that we never 
know when we are safe ; for when danger is least apparent 
to his enemy, the savage often strikea hia deadliest blow/' 
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"But consider, in this case, Edward, how many hours 
have elapsed since their last attack ! Surely, if our foes 
had designed to renew thQ bloody contest, they would not 
have left us so many hours of rest !" 

" The last does not follow from the first, Gertrude," re- 
joined Hargrave. " You must bear in mind, that, in every 
stratagem and attack, the savages were detected and de- 
feated ; and that, first and last, they must have lost at 
least ten of their men, which would naturally make them 
very cautious. Besides, not one who entered the enclosure 
returned to tell our numbers to his fellows ; and from the 
fact that none who scaled the wall escaped, they cannot be 
aware of our weakness, and must suppose us to be much 
stronger than we are. And, furthermore, you must consi- 
der that it is now broad day ; that our position is on a 
cleared knoll, which has no cover to enable them to steal 
up to us unseen ; and that it is reasonable for them to con- 
clude, from what has passed, that we have a watch set, so 
that we cannot be approached unawares." 

" And will not these very facts that you have mentioned, 
be sufficient to deter them from attacking us again at all ?" 
inquired Gertrude. 

" I hope so," was the reply ; " but I have my doubts. 
Without knowing our exact force, they must know it is in- 
ferior to their own ; and a desire to conquer us, and take 
revenge for their slain, will be likely to keep them prowl- 
ing about us, waiting to catch us ofi* our guard." 

" Then you really think they have not left the vicinity, 
Edward?" 

" I do not know — I fear they have not." 

"And if not," groaned Gertrude, with a renewed feeling 
of despair, "we are certainly lost." 

" We will hope for the best, at all events. Heaven has 
so far preserved us, and we know not what Heaven may 
have in store for us. Hope is the one great blessing which 
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seldom leaves us till the breath le^ives the body ; and while 
we have it, we should not too much despond ; and even 
when it is lost, as it was in my case a few hours since, you 
see it sometimes returns. When, after my struggle with 
the Indian, I sunk down on the earth, I did not think I 
should ever rise again ; that I should even be living now ; 
and yet, you perceive, I am not only still alive, but com- 
paratively strong." 

" Pardon me, Edward, for not sooner inquiring !*' re- 
turned Gertrude, anxiously ; " but how do you feel now ?" 

^' As one who has taken a new lease of life. Should we 
not be molested again, I think I shall get along very well. 
My wounds pain me some — but I am now satisfied that 
none are mortal, and fchat all combined will not confine me 
to my bed. The only thing I now fear is, that the Indians 
will renew the attack — in which case, they will, without 
doubt, be successful.'' 

^^And you think, then, the attack will be renewed, 
sooner or later, Edward ?" 

" I cannot say I do not, Gertrude. They may not mo- 
lest us while day lasts — but I dread the coming night." 

" Oh ! may God save us !" ejaculated the other. 

" Amen !" returned the Major, solemnly. " It is barely 
possible that, if they leave us alone to-day, succor may 
arrive; though the disturbed state of the whole frontier 
gives me no reason to hope for such an event ; and yet 
hope does not always have reason on its side, and so I 
venture to hope. On further consideration, as I am some- 
what rested after last night's fatigue, I think I will break 
my fast, and resume my watch outside ; for, in doing so, I 
may be able to ward ofi* danger in some shape ; and, situ- 
Bt'od as I am, I feel I have no right to neglect anything 
which may tend to the safety of those under my protec- 
tion ; and besides, I must try and bury these bodies, ere 
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putrefaction renders them as destructive dead as they were 
living." 

" Oh ! Edward, I feel almost afraid to let you venture 
forth again ; and yet it may be for the best. Are you sure 
your wounds are not more serious than you have repre- 
sented ?" 

•* Quite sure, my fair trembler," returned Hargrave, 
with a feeble attempt at a smile. 

" But perhaps they require dressing again ?" 

" Not yet, Gertrude : I will let you know when I need 
your assistance. Come, now, think more of yourself, and 
less of me. Suppose you lie down and get some rest, 
while there is an opportunity : you are worn out, and need 
sleep ; and should we live through the coming night, it is 
altogether probable the enemy will give us no chance for 
slumber." 

Gertrude, who stood looking out of the window, while 
the Major was speaking, suddenly started, and exclaimed/ 

" Ha ! what is that, Edward ?" 

"What do you see, Gertrude?" 

" Something passed overhead, that looked like a ball ol 

fire. Perhaps the enemy " She broke the sentence 

short, and added, in the next breath : " There ! see ! the 
same thing again." 

The Major, startled at her words, eagerly looked out ; 
but after standing a few moments, said : 

" I see nothing, Gertrude ; you are excited, and your 
fancy deceived you." 

"No! there! look!" 

This time Hargrave beheld the object to which Gertrude 
had twice alluded ; and exclaimed, in a tone of despair : 

"G(d save us! our foes are near — they are shooting 
burning arrows upon the roof!" 

"Then we are lost indeed !" cried Gertrude. 
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" The clap-boards are not dry, and perhaps they may 
not take fire ;• but still the burning missiles should not re- 
main on the roof, and I will take the ladder and go and 
try to keep them off. I may lose my life — but the risk is 
scarcely greater than remaining where I am." 

" No ! no !" exclaimed Gertrude, detaining him, as he was 
moving away; "you must not go, Edward!" 

" Then we may all perish together, Gertrude." 

" Let Boley go : he can do all that is required as well as 
you, and he appears to be bullet-proof," said Gertrude, 
hurriedly. 

" No ! no ! I must risk none where I go not myself, Ger- 
trude : it is not right — it is cowardly." 

"But you are needed here: think of your children!" 

" God save them !" groaned the Major. 

"And besides," pursued Gertrude, "it was he that put 
out the fire." 

" Indeed ! I thought you did that — ^I believe my senses 
were wandering then. I know that he shot the Indian 
with whom I was contending ; but — " 

" But did not know that he put out the fire," interrupted 
the simpleton, who, hearing the conversation, had stolen up 
to the speakers unperceived. " Well, he did put out the 
fire. Major — I — me — the fool — and it was made of dry 
wood too." 

"And stood a target for two volleys," said Gertrude. 

" And escaped unharmed, you may add. Mistress Gerty, 
Well, what next ?" 

"The Indians are shooting burning arrows upon the 
roof, Roley," replied Gertrude, hurriedly. " Oh ! for my 
Bake, Jacob, take the ladder, ascend, and throw them off." 

" For your sake, Mistress Gerty, I would do anything," 
rejoined the moonling. " So ! the Indians are putting dry 
wood to green again, are they ? but firing the dry wood 
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first? Well, there is some phibsophy in that, at all 
events." 

"Oh! Jacob, will you go?" cried Gertrude. 

" No ! no ! let him stay here— I will go," said Hargrave ; 
and he ran and got the ladder. 

"Major," said the simpleton, intercepting him on his 
way to the door, " I seldom take upon myself the respon- 
sibility of dictation — of command — but I do so now. You 
must not go — you shall not go. Give me the ladder I" 

"But you will be killed, Jacob !" 

" So Mistress Gerty said, when I insisted on going up 
to put out the fire at the gate ; but I wasn't, you see— or 
else this is not me." He said this with a kind of idiotic 
laugh; but immediately added, with a grave, sorrowful, 
melancholy expression: "And suppose I am killed, 
Major — what of it ? I am of no account in the world, 
and why should I live ? No ! no I let me die, if die I 
XQust — there will be one fool the less to live on the hard 
gains of others." 

"Jacob !" said Hargrave, reproachfully. 

" No reflections on you. Major — ^you have been very kind 
to me — very kind ;" and the poor fellow's eyes filled with 
tears. " But give me the ladder and let me go !" he con- 
tinued, with unusual energy. "I claim it as my right; and 
unless you yield to my solicitation, I will not live with you 
another day — not another day. Major — ^mark my words !" 

" Oh I do let him go, Edward !" urged Gertrude, as she 
saw that Hargrave still hesitated. 

"Well, go, Jacob," returned the Major, reluctantly 
yielding to the desires of both ; " and may God preserve 
yott»" 

Simple Roley seized the ladder, with the same joyful 
eagerness that a child does a toy ; and as the Major cau- 
tiously opened the door, he darted out. By the time the 
door was again closed and securely fastened, he had placed 
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the ladder against the eaves, and began his ascent. On 
reaching the roof, he found two burning arrows lying in 
such a position, that, unless removed, they would commu- 
nicate fire to the building. Creeping up to these, he picked 
them up, examined them attentively, and cast them down 
into the enclosure. He then cautiously continued his as- 
cent ; and, gaining the ridge-pole, sat himself astride of it, 
and looked around him, with the air of a person perfectly 
at his ease. For some time he could see no signs of the 
enemy in any direction ; but at length his eye fastened 
upon a cluster of bushes, that grew upon the verge of the 
clearing, in a south-eastern direction ; and, looking long 
and steadily, he thought he saw the bushes move. 

"So, you are there, Mr. Savages?*' he soliloquized; 
** keeping your bodies concealed, while mine is exposed. 
I think if I had a rifle here, I could make some of you wish 
you had kept yourselves further off — I do indeed. Sup- 
pose I get one and try ? Why not ? I will." 

As he said this, he began to descend, and soon reached 
the ground. Going to the window, he requested the Major 
to hand him a rifle. 

" I think it will do better in my hands," replied Har- 
grave; and cautiously opening the door, he came out, 
loaded with weapons. "Where are they, Roley? where 
are they ?^' he said, in an eager whisper. 

At this moment another burning missile passed over 
their heads and lodged on the roof. The shaft seemed 
spent of its force, as if having come from a distance. 

" Give me a rifle — quick!" exclaimed the simpleton. 

"No!" returned Hargrave — "leave the weapons with 
me, Roley — I can use them best. Hasten up the ladder, 
and see that the building does not take fire. Go, Jacob," 
he pursued, as the moonling hesitated, " and tell me what 
you see ; you will thus do me a greater service than in 9^ 
tempting to shoot an Indian." 
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The simpleton said no more, but quietly returned to the 
roof; while Hargrave advanced to one of the loop-holes, 
cautiously withdrew the block, and looked out upon the 
knoll. He had noted the direction whence the arrow came ; 
and taking this as a guide for his observation, his eye set- 
tled upon the very cluster of bushes which had attracted 
the attention of Simple Boley. After looking at them 
steadily, for perhaps a minute, he placed all his weapons 
conveniently to his hand, and, raising his favorite piece to 
his eye, took a deliberate aim, and fired : 

Whether the discharge proved fatal to any of his foes or 
not, Hargrave never knew ; but ere the report had died 
away to silence, the bushes became violently agitated, loud 
and furious yells were heard in that direction, and some 
six or eight savages, bursting from the thick-et, began to 
run up the knoll toward him. This he had expected, and 
for this he had prepared himself. Snatching up another 
rifle, he took a deliberate aim at the foremost, and fired 
again. This time he felt certain he had not missed his 
mark; for the Indian suddenly stopped, staggered, and 
fell ; but immediately got upon his feet again, turned, and 
ran back with all his might. His frightened companions 
imitated his example ; but ere the thicket was gained, the 
Major fired once more, and had the satisfaction to perceive 
that another of the party limped out of sight. 'He then 
caught up two other pieces, and discharged them at ran- 
dom, merely for the purpose of making the savages believe 
that his little fortress was well garrisoned. These several 
discharges at least produced one much desired result — not 
another Indian showed himself throughout the day — nor 
was there another burning missile sent on its mission of de- 
struction. 

For something like half an hour, the Major kept his po- 
ntion at the loop-hole ; loading his rifles, meantimCi so aa 
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to be ready for a new assault. Seeing no further signs of 
the enemy in that quarter, he visited all the other loop- 
holes, and scanned the knoll in every direction — but saw 
nothing to excite further apprehension. Bidding t^e sim- 
pleton remain on the roof,. and keep a good look-out, he 
next fed and watered his horses, and then proceeded to dig 
a trench for the dead bodies. 

The further events of the day, unimportant in themselves, 
we will not detail. Suffice it to say, that the bodies of the 
two blacks, as well as the remains of the savages killed 
within the stockade, were consigned to the earth, and bu- 
ried forever from the sight of the living — Cuba being fol- 
lowed to his last home by his wife, whose lamentations for 
his loss were truly heart-rending. 

For the approaching night the Major strove to nerve 
himself, fearing it was destined to be the last that either 
himself or family would ever behold* 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

AH UNEXPBOTBD VI8IT0B. 

From one of the western loop-holes the Major saw the 
sun go down ; and he gazed upon it with a melancholy air, 
believing he would never behold it again. He was now 
fixed in the belief, that the next attack would be fatal to 
himself; for should the savages again assail him, he nothing 
doubted they would do it in such numbers as to carry 
everything before them. He had now entirely lost the 
faint hope of succor which he had mentioned to Gertrude 
in the morning ; and his only remaining hope, if hope it 
could be called, was that the enemy had gone to seek vic- 
tims in another quarter. 

At length he closed the loop-hole, and commenced pacing 
to and fro in the deepening twilight. His step was slow 
and heavy — ^for a terrible weight now seemed pressing upon 
his spirit — a presentiment that his end was drawing near. 
He tried to shake it off, but could not. He reasoned that 
he had once of late thought himself dying, -and that his 
fears having in that instance deceived him, they might do 
so in the present case. But it was in vain his intellectual 
powers did battle against his secret conviction. The more 
he struggled to overcome the latter, the more firmly was 
he convinced that he was doomed to a speedy and bloody 
death. He strove to reconcile his mind to his fate — but 
the effort was futile. He thought of Gertrude, and shud- 
dered — of his motherless children, and wept. It was a ter- 
rible idea ; but it haunted him — ^he could not got rid of it. 

(289) 
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Death soon, speedy and bloody, like so many words, seemed 
ringing in his ears — ringing like the knell which tells of 
one already gone. He fervently prayed that the bitter 
cup might pass from him ; but it seemed as if his prayers 
were not heard — or heard only to be answered — 

^^ Mortal ! presume not to hope that the great fiat of 
God can be changed !" 

With cold drops of perspiration standing on his face, he 
advanced to the door of his lonely dwelling, and called 
Gertrude to him. His voice had a strange, almost un- 
earthly sound, as he said : 

" Gertrude, I have come to take my leave of you, and 
my dear children : there is something within, that tells me 
I shall never behold another sun." ' 

Poor Gertrude, alarmed, bewildered, was scarcely able 
to make a reply. 

^^What means this strange language, Edward?" she 
rather gasped than said. 

" I feel that I am doomed," he replied. " I hare a pre- 
sentiment, that the night of death, like the night of day, 
is closing around me." 

Gertrude endeavoured to reason this conyiction away — 
but did not succeed ; although the Major, in order not to 
distress her, finally said that perhaps it might be nothing 
more than an unusual depression of spirits, caused by his 
wounds, over excitement, and fatigue. He then called his 
children to him, kissed them fondly, and prayed Heaven to 
bless them ; after which, he returned to his solitary watch 
and walk. 

While moving slowly around his dwelling, listening for 
any sounds that might indicate the presence of his foes, 
his mind occupied with the same melancholy anticipations, 
he heard a voice, outside the stockade, utter words in the 
English language. 

•* Who is there?" he inquired. ^ t 
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♦♦ Me, Squire — me — Gibbs : just open the gate, and let 
me in, afore the varmints smell me out." 

Hargrave hurried to the gate, and undid the fastenings ; 
and as it swung back on its hinges, Tomahawk Gibbs darted 
into the enclosure. The moment the gate was again shut 
and fastened, he grasped the Major's hand, and wrung it 
hard. 

"I'm powerful glad to see ye, Squire," he said — 
" though I hoped you mought be further oflF. Did you see 
the boy — young Zane?" 

"I did, Gibbs; and the fearful tidings he gave me, 
have since been awfully confirmed," replied the Major, in 
a tone of deep sadness. 

"I see the red varmints haint got you yit," rejoined 
Gibbs; " though you do look as ef you'd had a right smart 
chance of a fight. What's the matter with your head ?" 

" We had a hard struggle last night ; and in contending, 
single handed, with one of the enemy, I was seriously 
wounded." 

"Indeed, Squire? Anybody else hurt? How's the 
good woman, Miss Gertrude, the children, and the nig- 
gers? I hope none of them's come to harm." 

Hargrave grasped the arm of the hunter, with a grip of 
iron, and, in a low, husky tone, said : 

" Come with me, Gibbs — come with me.*' 

He led the wondering woodsman to the rear of the cabin ; 
and pointing to a small rise of earth, continued, in a chok- 
ing voice : 

" Do you see that, Gibbs?" 

"Wall, yes— rayther." 

" My wife lies there." 

" Good heavens. Squire!" 

" Here !" continued Hargrave, almost dragging him 
along a few feet : " You see here is another fresh mound T" 
(102) 
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"Yes/ 

" The two faithful blacks lie there." 

" No, Squire ?" cried Gibbs, in astonishment. 

^^ And here, you see, is another mound, Gibbs!" 

" Don't tell me thar's more dead, Squire ! don't !" 

" You see this mound is larger than the others !" the 
Major continued, in a tone that now had something of bit- 
ter satisfaction in it. '' Under the earth here, lie the 
bodies of six Indians — two of whom I killed myself, and 
four of whom were killed by the negroes and the simpleton. 
I dug the graves to-day, excepting that of my wife, anc 
buried them with my own hands." 

Gibbs ripped out an oath, and exclaimed : 

" Them thar dead Injuns is the only good news youVe 
told me, Squire; but 'stead o' six, I wish thar was six 
hundred a-rotting here. You've had a most powerful time 
on't, thar's no mistake about it. The wife dead ! and the 
niggers !" he continued, in a thoughtful, sympathetic tone. 
" Wall, wall — this here is hard — ^powerful. Any more, 
Squire?" 

^* No more of my friends, thank Heaven ! but we killed 
some five or six more of the savages outside of the 
stockade." 

" No ! did ye, though ? You're a boss, Squire, by thun- 
der! Gin us your fist." He seized the Major's hand, 
and shook it hard. " How's the rest ?" he inquired. 

" The rest are in the dwelling, unhurt, but nearly worn 
out with grief, excitement, and fatigue." 

" Yes, I expect. How war she killed ?" pointing to the 
grave of Mrs. Hargrave. 

^^She was not killed — she died a natural death," the 
Major replied, in a low, tremulous tone ; and he proceeded 
to give the woodsman, in as few words as possible, a sketch 
of all that had occurred. 

" Squire, I feel for ye — I do indeed !" rejoined the 
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other, drawing his hand across his eyes. " But you're not 
the only one that's suflfered. I tell you it's terrible times 
for them as hainfc got into a fort ! The Injuns hev been 
quick this time ; and they're spread over the hull country, 
doing thar devilish work in every direction. I've seen the 
ashes of ten cabins this very day; and more'n one dead 
white man alongside : I hev, Squire." 

" And how did you escape ? and why are you here alone ? 
The boy said you were at the fort when he left." 

" So I war ; and I didn't 'spect to come then. Squire ; for 
I thought the Injuns war further off, and that you'd hev 
plenty time to git to a fort. But arter he left, a scout 
come in, and said as how a big body of savages had crossed 
the Ohio in the night, and he 'spected they'd spread out all 
over the country, this here way, to murder the settlers 
afore they knowed thar danger. I thought o' you. Squire, 
and wanted to do you a good turn — for I'd tuk a liking to 
you, like — and so I tell'd 'em at the fort I war going to 
make a ventur' for a friend, and put out. Sence yesterday 
forenoon, I've been on the tramp — 'cept a lettle while last 
night, when I dim' a tree, to sleep — and here I is, arter 
some powerful close dodging o' the varmints." 

" God bless you !" cried the Major, warmly: " * a friend 
in need, is a friend indeed :' how can I repay you for thus 
perilling your life for me and mine, who are little better 
than strangers to you ?" 

" Now don't say that. Squire ! you don't seem as ef you 
war strangers to me ; and I tell'd you last year, ef I could 
do you a sarvice, I'd do it. Now as to pay — ^you oughter 
know by this time. Squire, that I don't do everything for 
pay. 

*^ Pardon me, Gibbs ! I did not mean that I would insult 
you, by offering you money for an act like this : I only 
meant that it would be beyond my power to do an act in 
return which might counterbalance yours." 
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"Wall, wall— we'll talk 'bout that thar arter the 
danger's over." 

"Ere then, Gibbs, I shall be numbered with the dead I" 
replied Hargrave, in a tone of mournful solemnity. 

" Poh I poh ! don't talk that thar way, Squire ! youVe 
good for twenty year yit." 

"No, Gibbs, my end is near. I feel it — ^I know it: 
there is a something that tells me so." 

" A little skeer like. Squire," returned the other. " IVe 
had a tech of that thar same feeling, afore to-day — ^but 
nothing come on't." 

" I only hope you may be right, Gibbs ; but I cannot 
shake oflf my impression, nevertheless," rejoined Hargrave, 
gloomily. " Well, let that pass ; though, should anything 
happen to me, Gibbs, and you and my family escape, will 
you endeavor to guide them to a place of safety ?" 

" I will. Squire — I'll do my best for 'em all — Heaven 
help me !" 

" Thank you ! thank you ! and may Heaven reward you !" 
returned the other, in a tone of deep feeling. " Were it 
not for them, my friend, I believe I could meet death as a 
man should ; but when I think of them, I feel unnerved.'* 

" But how'd you git the notion in your head that you're 
going to die first?" asked Gibbs. 

" I have such a presentiment ; but let us say no more 
about it. Pray tell me — did you see any signs of the 
enemy near here ?" 

"Not a sign. I reckon you've skeered the varmints oflF." 

" Heaven grant it be so ! But come ! you must be 
hungry, after your long journey." 

" A lettle, Squire — a lettle — I must own. I swallowed 
the last feed I had this morning ; and I didn't like to shoot 
nothing, for fear I'd hev the Injuns arter me. It war 
powerful close dodging 'em I had, without letting off my 
rifle to tell *em whar they mought find another scalp*" 
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"Well, come in — I will try and find something for yon 
— though I fear our fare is now reduced to corn-bread." 

" Wall, once when I war here/' said Gibbs, as the Major 
led the way to the door, " it war reduced to d'ar meat — but 
feed changes as well as times/' 

As the two entered the dwelling, Hargrave explained 
to Qertrude how that Gibbs had braved the dangers of the 
wilderness to come to their assistance. 

" Heaven bless and reward you, generous sir !" returned 
Gertrude, her eyes filling with tears of gratitude, as she 
offered the woodsman her hand. 

" Don't say no more !" rejoined Gibbs, not a little con- 
fused : '^ I'd do twice as much right over agin, for sich a 
speech as that thar, from sich lips as yourn ;" and in his ^ 
hearty earnestness, he almost crushed the little hand that 
Gertrude placed in his huge palm. 

" I trust you remember me, sir ?" said the simpleton, 
sidling up to the hunter, and thus relieving Gertrude from 
a rather unpleasant situation. 

" Oh, yes, I know you like a book," said Gibbs, as he 
took the moonling's proffered hand. 

" The recognition is mutual," returned Simple Roley, 
with ludicrous dignity. " How do you do, Mr. Gibbs?" 

" Wall and hearty, my lad — how's yourself?" 

" Somewhat fatigued, sir — somewhat fatigued," replied 
the simpleton, with a condescending air. "We've had 
something to do here lately, Mr. Gibbs." 

" Wall, yes — rayther," rejoined the hunter, scarcely able 
to keep his countenance. "The Squire tells me you 
helped kill some of the savage varmints." 

" The Major you mean, doubtless," said the moonling, 
with a grave air ; " Major Hargrave : he's no Squire, sir^ 
at least not to my knowledge, and I've known him several 
jewk" 
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** Wall, I call him Squire, 'cause it's the shortest cut, 
and I hate most powerful to be bothered with names," an- 
swered Gibbs, humoring the simpleton. 

" There is no rule by which a Major can be changed into 
an Esquire," rejoined Simple Roley, with the same grave, 
condescending air. " Every person and thing should have 
a name, and by that name be called. However, sir, you 
meant well enough, no doubt — and so let that pass. 
Speaking of killing Indians, Mr. Gibbs — ^I may say I shot 
three — only three, sir." 

" Only three ?" said Gibbs, slowly, with a look of sur- 
prise : " only three ? Wall, me, but you're a boss, too." 

The Major now invited the hunter to partake of some 
food, which he had himself placed on the table ; for Aunt 
Ghloe was so overcome with her recent affliction and ter- 
rors, that no. one thought of calling on her for anything. 
Having satisfied his hunger, and said a kindly word to 
each of the children, Gibbs reprimed his rifle, and, accom- 
panied by Hargrave and Simple Roley, went out into the 
enclosure, the Major cautioning Gertrude to keep the door 
fastened. 

The last signs of day had now departed, and the pale 
quarter-moon was riding in the heavens above a somewhat 
hazy atmosphere. By the dim light, Hargrave and Gibbs 
looked out upon the knoll through the diflFerent loop-holes, 
but saw nothing of the foe. 

" They did not make their appearance last night till after 
the moon went down," said the Major; "and they may 
not do so to-night." 

" Wall, ef they shouldn't come at all, I *spect noboJy 
about these here diggins 'ud cry for their company," re- 
turned Gibbs, dryly. 

Hargrave and the hunter now entered into a desultory 
conversation-— but which, as it has no direct bearing on our 
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Story, we need not record. In this manner an hour or two 
glided away ; when Simple Roley, who, for the mosj; of tho 
time, had remained apart, communing with himself, softly 
approached the speakers, and whispered : 

" Hush ! I hear a noise." 

** Where ?" demanded Hargrave, in an eager whisper. 

^^Tonder!" and the simpleton pointed to the northern 
wall. 

The Major grasped the arm of Gibbs, and, still speaking 
in a whisper, said : 

" Remember, my friend, what I have told you !" 

Accompanied by the hunter, he then, in the most stealthy 
manner, advanced to the part of the stockade indicated by 
the moonling, and, putting his ear against the logs, listened. 
In this position he remained for perhaps a minute ; and 
then, motioning to the hunter to keep silence, he began to 
remove the block from the nearest loop-hole — using the ut- 
most care, so as not to make the least noise. Having done 
this, he cautiously put his face to the aperture ; but imme- 
diately started back, with an exclamation of alarm. At the 
same moment there came a flash, a report, and Major 
Hargrave sunk down dead, pierced through the brain by a 
ball from a musket in the hands of a savage. 

His presentiment had been awfully realized, and his 
spirit was now in the eternal world. 

Instantly the welkin rung with demoniac yells of exul- 
tation, and some six or eight dark forms were seen to rise 
above the stockade and drop into the enclosure. Gibbs, 
taken wholly by surprise, and knowing it would be folly 
carried to madness to contend against such odds, immedi* 
ately sprung to the door of the cabin, and shouted to Ger- 
trude to open it, quick, in the name of Heaven ! 

Gertrude removed the bars as fast as her trembling hands 
would let her ; but ere the door swung back on its hinges, 
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two fierce savages turned the angle of the building, and^ 
nith y^lls of triumph, rushed upon the hunter* Gibbt^ who 
bad prudently reserved his fire, instantly shot one, and, 
clubbing his rifle, struck the other a blow on the head, 
which staggered him, but did not bring him to the ground. 
He then, without waiting to repeat the blow, bounded into 
the house, and closed the door; but had barely done so, 
when not less than six savages reached the threshold; 
who, finding their white foe had killed one of their number 
and made a temporary escape, gave forth such yells of rage 
as fairly caused the blood of those within the cabin to cor- 
lie in their veins. 
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THB OAFTURB. 

<^ Obbat Heaven !" cried Gertrude, as soovi as she conid 
make her voice heard ; " where is Major H&rgrave ?" 

*^ He's dead/' answered Gibbs ; ^^ the first gun you heerd 
sent a bullet through his brain." 

*^ Oh, God !" was the only response of the poor girl, as 
she staggered to a seat, and sunk down, in hopeless despair; 
while Aunt Chloe and the children, with screams of grief 
and terror, ran distractedly about the room, not knowing 
what they did. 

^i Wall, he's only got a lettle the start on us," said 
Giobs, compressing his lips and knitting his brows, as he 
proceeded to load his rifle. 

All had now become comparatively quiet outside — ^bu 
the quiet was not of long duration. Presently there was 
a rush against the door ; but though every timber creaked, 
it did not give way. 

"Try it agin, you yelling devils!" said Gibbs; "and 
then, ef you git in,, one o' you'll git my parting gift, and 
old Satan '11 git a fresh hand." 

Gertrude, roused by the noise, now started up ; and in 
that moment of awful despair, a new idea flashed across 
her brain. She sprung to the hunter, and grasped his arm. 

" Should the Indians break in, and meet with no resist- 
ance, do you think they would murder all of us?" sh* 
eried. 
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** Why, it's lettle marcy as can be hoped from them^ 
arter what's happened/' replied the woodsman. 

" But they sometimes take prisoners, do they not ?" 

" Sometimes they does, Miss Gertrude : but who wants 
to be a captyve to them — hey? I've been among 'em, and 

traded among 'em, and all that thar sort of thing — but, 

me, ef I'd like to be thar prisoner, and git roasted over a 
slow fire ! No, Miss, old Tomahawk Gibbs 'ud rayther die 
game, and lose his ha'r at once." 

" But I think you can escape, Mr. Gibbs." 

Gibbs looked at the fair speaker, as if he doubted her 
Banity. 

"What! mef' he said: ^'escape? I'd jest like to 
know how!" 

" The Indians are probably by this time all in the en- 
closure." 

" Wall, yes — rayther." 

" There is the chimney. Perhaps you might climb up 
inside, and, by a good leap, clear the palisade, without ]|^« 
ing seen !" 

"By thunder!" exclaimed the hunter— "I believe it 
mought be done, that's a fact. Wall, wall — who'd a 
thought a gal fresh from the settlements could hev got 
hold o' sech a idee as that, at sech a time as this !" 

" Quick ! then — make the trial— and may God save you 
from harm ! 

"Willyoufollerme?" 

" No, I could not — I will remain here." 

" And you 'spect I'll desart to save my life. Miss Ger- 
trude ? Ef I do, may I " 

"You do not understand me," interrupted Gertrude, 
breathless with excitement. " I am more selfish than you 
think. If you escape, and we are taken prisoners, per- 
haps you will be able to raise a force and rescue us." 
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Gibbs, in his admiration of the fair speaker, ripped out 
a tremendous oath. 

" I say, gal — Miss Gertrude, I mean," he replied ; " ef 
you don't let some good-looking borderer make a wife o' 
you, then you'll spile natures intentions." 

At this moment there came another and more tremen- 
dous rush against tlie door — but still the fastenings held it. 

"There! quick! fly!" cried Gertrude ; "or you will be 
too late — and my only hope lies in your escape." 

"Til try it," said Gibbs; " for thar's no telling but I 
may do you a sarvice ; and though I'd made up my mind 
to die, I'd jest as lief live a lettle longer as not. You 
won't come with me?" 

" No ! no ! I would not desert these poor orphan chil- 
dren if I could." 

" Ah ! poor things !" said Gibbs, looking round : " I'd 
a'most forgot them. Poor little things !" 

" Fly, then, to save them ! you are losing time ! and 
every moment is so precious." 

" But ef thar's not so'thing to divart thar attention, the 
imps '11 see and hear me jump," returned Gibbs, speaking 
nurriedly. " Ha ! I hev it ! here's a musket !" he con- 
tinued, seizing upon one of the pieces which had been taken 
from the Indians, and which the Major had left in the 
cabin. " This '11 do, ef you kin only shoot at the right 
time. Can you shoot, gal?" 

" I do not know — I will try, if necessary," answered 
Gertrude, quickly. 

" Wall, it's easy enough," said Gibbs, cocking the piece, 
which he had already ascertained to be loaded. " Thar — so 
— jest keep it so," he pursued, resting the barrel on the 
table, and pointing it toward s.he shutter of the window, 
which, opening inside, was now closed. "Put your finger 
agin this little thing here, the trigger, and when you hear 
me say ready, pull away on it like the ; but be per- 
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tikler you don't pull afore I tell ye. Thar— good-bye I 
good-bye ! and may we meet agin in better times." 

Saying this, he grasped the hand of Gertrude, held it 
for a moment, and then, letting go, sprung to the chim- 
ney, up which he clambered, encumbered by his rifle, 
which he was determined to carry with him. Gertrude, 
nerved by a high purpose, and rendered passive by extreme 
desperation, quietly laid her finger on the trigger, and, 
turning her ear in the proper direction, calmly stood and 
listened for the hunter's signal. She fancied she could 
hear him clambering up the logs ; but there were so many 
other sounds without and within, that she was not certain ; 
and she much feared she might not hear his voice, so as to 
discharge the piece at the proper moment. 

At length, as if all had suddenly been made aware that 
something unusual was taking place, every sound became 
hushed ; and even the children, huddled together in one 
corner with Aunt Chloe, scarcely seemed to breathe. 
With palpitating heart, our fair heroine now listened for 
the signal of Gibbs ; but, instead, there burst forth, instan- 
taneously, that peculiar whoop by which the savage an- 
nounces an unexpected triumph in the capture of an enemy. 
This was accompanied, or followed, by a number of yells, 
and by what appeared to Gertrude to be a confusion of 
words, as if several were speaking at once. Believing the 
hunter had been taken, she was about to put aside the 
musket, when she heard him pronounce her name. 

" Well ?" answered Gertrude. 

" I think they've got the simple feller," rejoined Gibbs : 
•* leastways they've got southing, and now's our time. One 
moment, gal — git ready. Now then — all right — ^fire I" 

Gertrude pulled the trigger ; and the musket, springing 
back by the discharge, fell from her hands to the grounds 
But the effect of this upon the savages was exactly the 
reverse of what had been expected. Instead of the noiae 
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without being increased by the report of the weapon, every 
sound ceased, and a dead silence succeeded. This, to the 
surprise of Gertrude, was at length broken again by the 
voice of the simpleton. 

" I think, Mistress Gerty," he said, close under the 
window, " you had better open the door and surrender ; for 
several Indians have gone to collect dry wood, and this 
time I shall not be able to put out their fire." 

" In Heaven's name ! are you alone ?" inquired Gertrude, 
greatly astonished at hearing herself thus addressed. 

" Oh, no — not alone, Mistress Gerty — there are many 
Indians all around me." 

"You are then a prisoner?" 

" No, I am free — the Indians just now found me— but I 
can't get them to kill me." 

" And if I open the door, will they also spare me and 
the children, do you think, Jacob ?" 

" I don't know. At all events, they will get in soon— 
80 perhaps you had better open the door at once." 

" I know not what to do," said Gertrude, greatly per- 
plexed. 

" Wall, I'll tell ye what to do," whispered Gibbs, who, 
having heard the first words of the simpleton, and fearing 
their effect upon Gertrude, had descended the chimney in 
haste, and now stood by her side. " I'll tell ye all about 
it—for I see you don't understand the varmints. The 
simple feller is parfectly safe ; the savages won't tech him, 
as he says ; but it's no sign they won't butcher you, and 
the rest, when they git a chance. Now it's powerful cl'ar 
to me, they're going to burn down the door ; and jest you 
take the children, and go up the ladder thar, and let 'em 
doit." 

** And you ?" inquired Gertrude, 

^ ril go up the chimbley agin ; and when I hear 'eflU 
bunt into the house, I'll make the lea|r.'* 
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This arrangement being agreed upon, Gertrude made 
haste to execute the part that belonged to herself. The 
children and Aunt Chloe were easily persuaded to folIoTT 
her ; and as soon as Gibbs had seen them all safely up the 
ladder, he again ascended the chimney. The voice of the 
moonling was now heard calling to Gertrude, urging her 
to open the door, before the Indians should set fire to it : 
but getting no answer, he soon ceased speaking, and re- 
lapsed into one of his silent moods. 

Presently Gertrude heard a noise outside, as of the 
piling of brush and sticks against the door ; and soon after 
she saw, through the cracks in the eaves, a few fitful flashes, 
followed by a more steady light, and knew that the flames 
had begun the work of destruction, and that but a few 
minutes could elapse ere herself, and the few tender beings 
gathered around her, would be at the mercy of a revengeful, 
blood-thirsty foe. She shuddered as she thought upon it 
— for she could not be conscious of it and be wholly indif- 
ferent; but the terrible scenes and trials through which 
she had so recently passed, had much dulled her sensibili- 
ties, and prepared her to look forward to this awful termi- 
nus as a something that might relieve her from a heart-sick- 
ening suspense. She felt that death itself would be a wel- 
come relief from the horrors which had accumulated around 
her, and the miseries which had been heaped upon her, 
within the last few days; and were it not for the dear 
beings who now had no one to care for them but herself, 
she felt that she could die without a regret. It takes much 
trouble and affliction to bring the mind to a desire for 
death as a relief, — as a rest, — but such would have been the 
desire of Gertrude, only for the reason named : she was 
too unselfish, even in this bitter moment, to think of her- 
self before others ; and she felt she would yet cling tena- 
ciously to life, if only to benefit those under her charge. 

With the children clasped in her arms, all trembling, but 
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terrified to silence, Gertrude, seated upon the rough pun- 
cheons which composed the floor of the loft, kept her eye 
upon the crevices, through which the devouring flames 
made themselves visible. Minute succeeded minute of 
awful suspense — each one seemingly measured by the beat- 
ings of the hearts of that forlorn and unprotected little 
group. In this manner something like a quarter of an 
hour passed away — a period of time which became an age 
of mental torture to those who there experienced the hor- 
rors which belonged to their awful situation — death star- 
ing them in the face — a barbarous captivity their only 
alternative. 

A.t length a loud whoop was given, and a rush made 
ftgainst the door. The weakened timbers trembled, 
cracked, and almost gave way. Another rush, and tl^ 
door was split in twain, and some eight or ten savages, 
with hideous yells of triumph, burst into the lower apart- 
ment, brandishing their weapons, and seeking victims to 
glut their hellish appetites for blood. Presently Gertrude 
heard their cries of disappointment ; and by the movement 
of the ladder, the top of which projected above the floor of 
the loft, she became aware that some one had hold of the 
bottom; and she shuddered as she looked — for she ex- 
pected each moment to see a grim, savage face protruded 
through the opening. 

But whoever had hold of the ladder, seemed to hesitate 
about ascending it; and Gertrude, conceiving that each 
believed the foremost adventurer would meet a certain 
death, happily bethought her, that now had arrived the 
proper moment for conciliation, and determined to improve 
it. Disengaging herself, therefore, from her trembling 
charges, who were too greatly terrified to speak or make 
any resistance, she advanced to the opening, and, seeing a 
number of savages grouped together, speaking, boking up. 
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and gesticulating furiously, she placed her foot upon the 
ladder, and began to descend. 

The Indians, the moment they caught a glimpse of her 
person, suspended their conversation, and looked at her in 
surprise, mingled with admiration. The savage admires 
heroism, even in an enemy ; and a few of those present had 
seen her once before, when she showed her pale face above 
the stockade wall to cast water on the flames at the gate. 
We say a few of those present had seen her before — ^for 
several were here now that had been elsewhere during the 
attack of the night previous ; and, in truth, we may add, in 
i^his connection, that had it not been for this reinforcement, 
this last assault would not have been made. 

With firmness, dignity, and grace combined— qualities 
w^ich excite the admiration of the red-man as well as the 
ffhite — Gertrude descended the ladder, unmolested, and 
immediately found herself surrounded by the very beings 
she had always been taught to look upon with abhorrence. 
Half naked, and hideously painted, the forms and faces she 
now beheld, close-circled around her, would, at any period 
prior to the last three or four days of tribulation, have 
been suflScient to overcome her with fright, and render her 
incapable of action ; but now she stood erect, as if with 
nride, and her dark eye turned from face to face, with an 
unquailing glance. 

^'Is there one among you who speaks the English 
tongue?" she inquired, in a clear, silvery tone. 

'^ Me speak,'' said a tall, athletic Indian, whose bearing 
and costume seemed to indicate that he was in some sort 
superior to the rest. " Me speak Englee — much — good : 
me chief;" and with a dignified gesture, he placed his hand 
on his breast. 

" Then to you let me appeal for mercy !" cried Gcitrude, 
laying her soft, lily hand on his rough, sinewy, painted 
arm^ and looking pleadingly into his grim face. 
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** Where big warrior ?" inquired the savage, with a fierce 
look. " Pale face girl brave — big white warrior squaw." 

" He is gone," replied Gertrude. 

" Who there V demanded the chief, pointing to the loft. 

" Those for whom I crave mercy — three dear little child- 
ren, and a black servant." 

" Good scalp," grunted the chief. 

"Oh! no! no! say not so: you. will not harm them: 
oh ! you will not harm them : they have never harmed you, 
or yours, and never will." 

" Child make man — warrior — ^want Injun ground — war- 
rior fight," returned the savage, sententiously. 

" Two of them are girls," said Gertrude. 

" Ugh! good scalp," grunted the Indian. 

"Oh! no! no! harm them not, chief!" pleaded Ger- 
trude. " Kill me, if you will ; but harm not those innocent 
little beings !" 

"Where big warrior? squaw warrior?" demanded the 
savage again, his eyes fairly flashing fire. 

" He is gone — ^fled — escaped," replied our heroine, using 
three different words to express her meaning, so that the 
savage might have no difficulty in understanding her. 

" That lie !" replied the chief, brandishing his tomahawk 
with menacing gestures. "No gone — no 'scape — here." 

Gertrude pointed to the chimney. 

"Up there," she said. 

" Ugh !" exclaimed the Indian ; and then said something 
to those around him, in his native tongue. 

Instantly three or four warriors sprung to the chimney, 
looked up, and then darted out through the door. The 
chief again addressed a few words to the f rce beings who 
remained with him, and then seemed to wait for the return 
of those who had gone out by his direction. In a few mo- 
ments they entered in haste; and Gertrude could see^ by 
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their gestures, as they communicated with their leader, 
that they were disappointed and angry. 

The chief now turned suddenly upon our heroine, with a 
ferocious look, and, grasping her by the hair of her head, 
raised his tomahawk, and uttered a fierce yell. This ap- 
peared to be the bloody signal so long waited for — ^for it 
was echoed and re-echoed by all present ; and each clutch- 
ing his weapon, sprung to the ladder, and there was a strife 
to see who should get up first. Thinking more of others 
than herself, even in this moment of deadly peril, Gertrude 
exclaimed : 

" For God's sake ! spare them ! spare them !" 

" Give back dead warrior, or give scalp !" cried the in- 
furiated chief, swinging his tomahawk round his head, aa 
if preparing for the fatal blow. 

At this moment Gertrude saw, with shadowy indistinct- 
ness, the moonling glide up to her side — ^heard several fear- 
ful shrieks above — and, completely overcome by her feeK 
ingSy sunk lifeless to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XKTV. 

THB RBSOUB. 

Tl may be thought by some, that our scenes have a too 
tragical termination for the effeminately sentimental reader: 
perhaps they have : but we can say, in justification, that 
they are not of our own creation ; and that, as a truthful 
chronicler, we are obliged to portray them as they really 
existed. If it is painful in this our day to merely read of 
the horrors of frontier life, how must it have been with our 
fathers, who were the actors in those bloody life-dramas ? 
and how much reason have we to thank God, that we can 
sit by our peaceful firesides, in a land of plenty, and know 
of these things only through history and tradition ? And 
it )B well, we think, that we should know of, and study, the 
past — the annals of our own country especially — if only to 
realize, by contrast, the almost numberless blessings we 
enjoy, which were unknown to the hardy and daring pio- 
neers who cleared the path for our advancement to this 
high and happy state of being. 

Nor have we, as we do here boldly assert, overstepped 
the bounds of nature and of fact in what we have recorded 
in these pages. In truth, we have fallen short of, rather 
than exceeded, the reality. The troubles, on what was 
known, at the period of which we write, as the north-west- 
ern frontier, began in the manner we have stated, with the 
damnable murders of the friends and relations of the im- 
mortal Logan — a noble chief, whose heart was with the 
wUtes, till this deed of unmitigated atrocity steeled it 

(269) 
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against them, and, from a warm friend, changed him into 
a bitter enemy. Till this event, even through that san* 
guinarj straggle known as the French war, Logan had 
ever been a friend to the Colonists ; and bj his acts, and 
peaceful counsels, had done much to check the revengeful 
ferocity, and soften down the vindictive acrimony, of his 
red brethren : but now, stabbed to the heart of his dearest 
affections, by the hand he had grasped in amity, the lamb 
became a tiger, and cried for blood. The Indians, before 
dissatisfied with the encroachments and aggressions of their 
white neighbors, and only kept in check by the pacific, 
counsels of him whose powerful eloquence they admired 
and whose noble person and qualities they venerated an. 
loved, needed but his voice, as the electric spark, to fire 
the explosive train. As one man, the several nations ros# 
and rushed to battle. Knowing well that he who strikes 
the first blow gains so much advantage over his adversary, 
they made no unnecessary delay in their preparations ; but, 
with the velocity and destructive power of the thundering 
avalanche, and the fury of the whirlwind, they came down 
upon their white foes, sweeping all before them, and leav- 
ing desolation behind. Had it not been that intelligence 
of their approach, in some slight degree, preceded them, 
few, if any, of tlie bold borderers, would have escaped to 
tell the tale. Dividing and subdividing their mighty force, 
they spread themselves over the whole frontier ; and the 
scenes of horror that ensued, would sicken us to relate. 
Whole families were butchered in every direction ; and the 
man of strength, the grey-haired veteran, the matron, the 
youth, the blooming maid, the prattling child, and the un- 
conscious infant, alike fell victims to their thirst for blood 
and vengeance. 

And even those who escaped from the sudden doom of 
the rifle, tomahawk, or scalping knife, by taking shelter 
within some neighboring fort, in too many instances onlj 
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prolonged their misery, to meet death at last, in another, 
but not less horrible form. The crowding ii;ito the few 
scattering forts of many families, who, in their hasty flight, 
had not been able to bring provisions with them, soon ex- 
haosted the food already there ; and then famine, sickness, 
and contagious disease did their work, and filled many a 
lonely and now forgotten grave — the living scarce weeping 
for the dead, who were better off than they. 

A few of the hardiest and boldest of the men, leaving 
their families i& a fortress, afterward went back to their 
desolate lands, and endeavored to till the soil, that those 
who should chance to survive the summer, might not perish 
of starvation in the autumn and winter. But many of 
these lonely adventurers never returned to tell their own 
tales of suffering. Exposed, through the destruction of 
their dwellings, to all kinds of weather — sleeping, some of 
them, in hollow trunks and tree-tops — the privations they 
endured, even when fortunate enough to again escape the 
outlying foe, broke down the constitutions of a part, af- 
flicted with malignant disease others, and consigned a large 
portion to their final rest. 

Such, in brief, are some of the trials, sufferings, and hor- 
rors, which attended that furious outbreak of the united 
tribes, designated in history as Lord Dunmore's war ; and 
which took place on the frontier, ere forces could be raised to 
drive the savage enemy back to his home. Having thus 
given a general view of what was occurring in every direc- 
tion throughout the entire border, that the reader may see 
we have not chosen the most repulsive of the terrible scenes 
to place before him, we will now return to our heroine. 

When consciousness again returned to Gertrude Wilburn, 

she found herself seated on the ground, on the open knoll, 

partially reclining against a stump, and partially against 

the breast of Simple Roley, who was giving vent to hia 
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feelings in sobs and moans. It was so light that she covii 
Bee aronhd her in every direction ; and with that confusioi^. 
of ideas which not unfrequently occurs with the first 
arousing from a swoon, or the first awakening from a 
dream, she for the moment fancied she had sat down to 
rest herself, after a long, fatiguing walk in the heat of a 
summer's day. We say she fancied this for the moment — 
for the happy illusion was scarcely of longer duration — and 
then she awoke indeed to the terrible reality of her situa- 
tion. 

At a little distance from her, was a group of half-naked 
savages, who seemed, by their earnest gestures, to be en- 
gaged in a dispute, or an important consultation. Turning 
her eyes from them, with a shudder of mingled horror and 
disgust, her gaze rested upon the source of light ; and it 
was only by a powerful effort that she was able to suppress 
a shriek of agony. The cabin which for a year had been 
her home — the dwelling which for a year had contained 
herself and friends — the seat and centre of her own little 
world — was now in flames. And where "were those who 
had tenanted it with her?" Were they all gone — all dead 
— save the poor fellow moaning by her side ? 

".Oh, Grod ! have they all — all — perished?" she groaned 
aloud. 

At the sound of her voice, the simpleton looked up, and 
appeared for the first to comprehend that consciousness had 
returned to his companion in misery. 

"No, Mistress Gerty,*' he said, in a low, tender, but 
melancholy tone ; " all are not dead— I*m here, and I'll 
never desert you — never." 

"Poor Roley !*' returned Gertrude, raising herself from 
his support, and turning to look upon his face, while large, 
scalding tears began to chase each other adown her own : 
**are you all that is left of those I loved so dearly? oh I 
Heaven only knows how dearly !" 
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"And do you love me? poor, simple me?" inquired the 
moonling, in a very sad, but somewhat eager tone. 

" Heaven knows I do, Roley ! But tell me — " 

She stopped ; her heart rose to her throat ; she could 
not again ask concerning what she most wished to know. 

" Of them ?" said Jacob, inquiringly, pointing toward 
the burning building. 

Gertrude nodded, and held her breath, but did not speak. 

" They are all dead — only you and I are left," was the 
mournful reply. 

^^ May God have mercy on me, and take me too !" groaned 
Gertrude, bowing her head forward upon her hands, and 
giving way to her grief in choking sobs, for it was too 
great for words. 

^^ Would you go and leave me all alone, Mistress 
Gerty ?" said the poor fellow, in a sad, reproachful tone. 

"No ! no !" murmured Gertrude ; " that would be selfish ; 
but my misery seems greater than I can bear." 

" Don't cry, M itress Gerty ! don't !" pleaded the simple- 
ton, in the accents of pure affection ; " may-be God, who 
is so good, will let us both die together." 

" And why have the savages spared us, and slain the 
rest ?" said Gertrude, the thought suddenly crossing her 
mind in the shape of mystery. " The last that I remem- 
ber, the blow, which would have set my spirit fi ee, seemed 
about to descend — why am I living to mourn that tk'» hand 
was stayed ?" 

" I came between you and the blow," answered Jaool 

** And why were you spared, Roley ?" 

" Because they wouldn't take my life," answered the 
other. " I plead with them to kill me — for after I saw the 
Major shot down, I wanted to die — ^but none of them would 
touch roe. Then I thought perhaps they would spare you 
and the children, and I was willing to live. So I waited 
till I saw that they were determined to kill all ; and then 
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I ran up to get the blow intended for you ; but the monster 
who held the weapon, walked away, and wouldn't strike ; 
and then I took you up in my arms, and brought you here; 
and this is all I know about it. Mistress Gerty." 

A lucid interval had enabled the moonling to retain in 
jis memory, and narrate to Gertrude, the manner in which 
her life had been preserved ; but why her life and his own 
had been spared, in that moment of savage fury, was far 
beyond his limited comprehension. We will, however, ex- 
plain the mystery, if mystery there be, by saying that 
several of the Indians, having recognized him as the person 
at whom two volleys had been fired — and having at the 
same time discovered, with that intuitive perception, which, 
in the savage, often amounts to a quick, unerring instinct, 
that he was deficient in his mental capacity — they regarded 
him as a something sacred ; and he among them who, after 
knowing this, had been guilty of raising his hand against 
him, would, by their simple creed, have been guilty of 
sacrilege, and would have drawn down upon his own head 
the special anger of the Great Spirit. And he, being 
sacred in the eyes of these untutored children of the forest, 
Gertrude became alike sacred while his hand rested upon 
her person. Thus the infuriated chief, with his tomahawk 
raised for the fatal blow, had, by the timely interference 
of the simpleton, been obliged to turn away disappointed 
from his intended victim. And thus, too, had Simple 
Roley known of his talismanic power, he might have saved 
the others from destruction, by merely taking them under 
his protection. 

"And what will become of us now?" said Gertrude, 
pursuing the conversation in a despairing tone. 

"Fm afraid we'll have to live,'' was the reply. "If 
they won't kill us, we can't make them — can we, Mistress 
Gerty ?" 

"Live! and in captivity!" said Gertrude, with a shud 
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der. " Oh ! this is worse than death, a thousand times. 
Ha!" she exclaimed, as a new thought flashed across 
her mind : " Gibbs — the hunter — he escaped, did he not, 
Roley ?" 

"I hope so," answered the other; "but I don't know 
how." 

" He went up the chimney for the purpose of leaping 
over the stockade." 

" Did he ?" returned the moonling, simply. " Well, 
that was very wise in him." 

" You are sure he was not taken prisoner ?" 

Simple Roley made no answer to this ; and on turning to 
him, to repeat the question, Gertrude was struck with his 
attitude, and the singular expression of his countenance. He 
had risen to his feet, and was standing with his head bent 
forward, and his eyes apparently riveted on some object in 
the distance ; while his unusually flushed cheeks, expanded 
nostrils, and half-open mouth, seemed to denote that some- 
thing strange and important was occurring within the range 
of his vision. 

" What is it, Jacob ? what do you see ?" asked Gertrude, 
eagerly, with a wildly palpitating heart. 

Getting no answer, she sought in vain for the cause of 
his intense abstraction, and then repeated her question. 

" Hark !" returned the moonling, impressively, making 
a gesture for silence, but retaining the same attitude and 
expression of countenance. " Hark ! I hear them — the/ 
come — their numbers are not inferior — and they are brave. 
They tread softly, but I hear them — they move stealthily, 
but I see them." 

" Hear and see whom, Roley ?" inquired Gertrude, who 
began to think the mind of the simpleton had again passed 
under a cloud. 

" They are led on by him who was dead and is alive — 
whose heart responds to the heart that mournfully throbs 
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to his memory," rejoined Simple Roley, mystically. " I 
have heard — I have seen — I have uttered ; and now the 
senses are sealed, and I wait." 

As he said this, the strange expression passed from his 
countenance, the limbs and muscles relaxed from their 
rigidity, and looking carelessly around, he again seated him- 
self by the side of Gertrude. 

" What did you see, Roley, just now, that caused you to 
act so strangely?" asked Gertrude. 

The moonling stared at her, but did not seem to compre- 
hend the question ; and Gertrude, believing him now up 
conscious of what he had just uttered, did not repeat it. 
Casting her eyes toward the group of Indians, she saw 
that some four or five had separated from the ."^ors, and 
were coming toward her, headed by their ehiel , and be- 
lieving her fate had been sealed by the council just held, 
she trembled at the thought of what might be her doom. 
On coming up to her, the chief, folding his arms across his 
breast, and looking her full in the eye, said, with Indian 
dignity, pointing to the burning cabin : 

" Pale-face girl no home." 

** Alas ! too true !" cried Gertrude, bursting into tears : 
" I am homeless and friendless now." 

"Pale-face girl brave — handsome — ^got scalp — good!" re- 
turned the savage. " Me chief — got wigwam — ^want wife. " 

" No ! no !" cried Gertrude : " kill me ! kill me ! for I 
would sooner die than live with the monsters whose hands 
are red with the blood of my friends." 

" Stand !" said the chief, making a gesture for her to rise. 

Gertrude complied with his request, and stood upon her 
iceb. 9 

"Meshepeshe* great chief," said the Indian, striking 
his bxeast : " want wife — take pale-face girl — come !" and 
he laid his hand upon her arm. 

* Shawanoese for panther. 
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Gertrude involuntarily shrunk from the touch, with a 
shudder of disgust, ai<> 1 was about to cry for help; but 
recollecting that she was alone, and unprotected, and that 
there were none now to come to her assistance, she sup* 
pressed the words that ^ere trembling on her lips, and 
was facn to indulge in the faint hope that something might 
intervene between her and the fate she so much dreaded. 
The chief now called his warriors around him, and said a 
few words to tliem in his own tongue ; and then the whole 
party, numbering some twenty persons, including Gertrude 
and her simple companion, began to move away toward 
the forest, leaving the devouring flames to do their work 
without furtaer human aid. 

When abou half-way down the knoll toward the nearest 
cover, an Indian suddenly burst through a thick cluster of 
bushes which skirted the clearing, and came bounding up 
to the larger party, who b^^lted to receive him. He ap- 
peared to be a messenger of important intelligence ; for 
having spoken a few words to the chief, accompanied by 
violent gestures, the latter quickly communicated some- 
thing to his followers; and immediately some half-a-dozen, 
eagerly clutching their weapons, darted away in different 
directions, and were soon hid from the view of Gertrude, 
who looked on with the interest of awakened hope, yet 
knew not whether most to hope or fear. 

l^he chief now beckoned to the simpleton, who was walk- 
ing by the side of Gertrude, to step apart with him ; and 
the moment the two had become separated, several war- 
riors rushed between them ; and two of the latter, seizing 
each an arm of our heroine, hurried her forward to the 
wood. She uttered no word, and made no resistance — for 
knowing herself to be entirely in their power, she was re- 
solved to do nothing to irritate them, and thus provoke 
them to vioknt usage. 

On entering the wood, the two savages, who had Ger 
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trade in charge, immediately produced thongs of deer-skin, 
and, throwing her upon the ground, quickly bound her, 
hand and foot. This done, they sprung up and darted 
away, leaving her alone in that perfectly helpless condition. 
As to what was next to happen, poor Gertrude had not the 
remotest idea; and looking up to Heaven, through the 
green, quivering leaves, which seemed to have a tinge of 
blood, where the ruddy light of her burning home flashed 
upon them, she fervently prayed that the next change 
might be a change from the dreary shadows of mortality 
to the eternal brightness of immortal life. 

Several minutes now passed in a deep, oppressive stills 
ness — or, at least, a stillness only broken by the crack- 
ling of the distant flames, and a slight rustling of the breeze- 
stirred leaves. Not an Indian was to be seen — not a human 
sound could be heard; and Gertrude, with a feeling of 
relief, mingled with horror, began to fancy that the chief 
had suddenly changed his design toward herself, and had 
departed, leaving her alone to die of starvation, or per- 
chance be devoured by the wild beasts of the wilderness. 

Suddenly a burst of savage yells, at no great distance, 
accompanied by a discharge of several fire-arms, thrilled 
her through every nerve, and seemed to drive the coursing 
blood back to her very heart. These savage yells were 
instantly followed by others of a different nature,- though 
scarcely less wild and savage, and by several rapid dis- 
charges, all indicating that an enemy had been met, and a 
deadly strife begun. 

And who was that enemy? Could it be that friends 
were near ? that deliverance was at hand ? Who shall 
portray the feelings of the poor, trembling girl — trembling 
with hope and fear — as she lay there, bound hand and foot^ 
and listened to these sounds of conflict ? 

For something like half an hour the melee continued— « 
portion of the combatants being, some of the time, so nectf 
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to Gertrude, that she could even hear the quick-coming 
breath, as they closed and struggled together for victory; 
and more than one oath, or exclamation in English, assured 
her that men of her own race were fighting against hei 
foes. 

At length the sounds of conflict grew mor* ^jid more 
distant — as if one party were retreating and tmj other pur- 
suing — and soon after, a long, loud shout — a snout that 
thrilled the bosom of Gertrude with joy — announced that 
the whites were masters of the field. 

With a silent prayer of thanksgiving to the Almighty 
for her deliverance, Gertrude now raised her voice, and 
called for help. Waiting a few moments, and fearful she 
had not been heard, she repeated the call, in a still louder 
tone. Presently there were sounds as of persons running ; 
and as their steps drew nearer, she could distinguish voices 
speaking in quick and anxious tones. Soon after, a single 
voice, apparently within a dozen yards of her, exclaimed : 

" Where ? where ? which way 7' 

What was there in those words, or in the tone of him 
who spoke, that could send such an electric thrill through 
the frame of our heroine? that could change the answer, 
which she would have returned, to a faint shriek, and still 
the very beatings of her heart ? 

A moment more, and the bushes were parted by an 
aager hand ; a human figure bounded through them, paused 
by her side, and bent quickly over her ; and Gertrude 
faintly saw, by the dim light of the dying fire, the noble 
face and form of one most dearly loved and sadly mourned. 
Yes ! Jeorge Graham, long wept as dead, had returned — 
returned as he first came, to be her deliverer from an aw- 
ful doom ; and if she gazed upon him with a pulseless heart, 
a seething brain, and voiceless thoughts — as upon one given 
back from the spirit world — it is not strange. 

23 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AN BCSTACY. 

" Gertrude ! Miss Wilburn !" exclaimed Graham, labor- 
ing under the most intense excitement, as he bent over her 
prostrate form ; ^^ in Heaven's name, speak to me ! and let 
your lips assure me that you are living ! Oh ! speak !" 
he continued — " if only one word — that word my name- 
that I may know you live, and are conscious who is now 
by your side !" 

But Gertrude spoke not : not a muscle moved : there was 
not even a quiver of her bloodless lips : all the faculties, 
save that of consciousness, were lost : the mind knew — the 
mind saw — the mind heard — the mind felt ; but the tene- 
ment, the body, was for the time dead. The eyes were 
wide open, and fixed upon the face of Graham ; but the 
pupils had the bright and glassy look of the eyes we some- 
times see in figures of wax. There was not even a twinkle 
— ^not the slightest movement of the long, dark lashes. 
The breath too had stopped, the heart had ceased to beat, 
the blood no longer coursed through its regular channels, 
and the limbs had become hard, rigid, and inflexible. Yet 
the mind, as we said before, was conscious — doubly con- 
scious, if we may use the term ; for Gertrude not only saw 
what was taking place, but seemingly beyond, into the 
future— ^he not only heard what was said, but seemingly 
the unuttered thoughts. 

It was a great, a terrible shock, this sudden deliverance 
from an awfbl fate^ by the hand of one she had deeply, 
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though seoretlj, loved, and long mourned as dead, and no 
one coold tell what might be the result. Nature had pre- 
viously been tried too far. Wild, almost delirious excite- 
ment, had stimulated the system to bear up against crushing 
griefs, appalling horrors, direful calamities, want of need- 
ful food, and loss of rest; but sudden deliverance, sudden 
joy, acting directly and powerfully upon the heart, through 
the tender chords of love, produced a too sudden reaction, 
and plunged her into what medical men would probably 
term an ecstasy. 

Gutting the cords which bound her limbs, Graham, still 
pleading for her to speak to him, lifted the rigid form of 
Gertrude from where it lay, and bore her through the 
bushes, about half way up the knoll, and laid her gently 
on the ground ; while a number of his men — for he was 
che leader of the party who had come to the rescue — 
silently gathered around him. 

" Oh ! my God !" he exclaimed, in thrilling tones ; " if 
she be not already dead, hear a poor mortal's prayer, and 
restore her to life. Here, Doctor — here — quick !" he con- 
tinued, looking hurriedly around upon the by-standers — 
" in Heaven's name, tell me if the spirit be fled !" 

'* Dr. Hartwell is not here. Captain," said one of the 
men; "he is yonder, with the poor fellows that are 
wounded ;*' and he pointed to another part of the knoll, 
where, by the light of the dying fire, another group of 
persons could be seen, toward whom smaller parties were 
advancing, each bearing a dead or wounded comrade. 

" Run, some one, and bid him come here, without delay. 
I would not ask it for myself — but here is a life, if life 
there be, dearer than my own. And, Carson, and Baker, 
as you love me, fly to yonder stream, and bring water ! 
Quick ! quick ! perhaps she may be saved." 

Three of the party instantly bounded away to do his 
bidding ; and Graham immediately fell to chafing the rigid 
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limbs of Gortrude, not knowing better what to do, in the 
faint hope of restoring animation. He was thus occupied, 
when Dr. Hartwell joined the group. The latter was a 
venerable man, and a man of skill, having once been a 
surgeon in the regular army. He was also an old and 
familiar acquaintance of the young Captain — the father of 
the latter being his intimate friend. 

"Well, George,'* he said, hastily— " what's this? what's 
this?" 

" This is she of whom you have heard me speak. Doctor," 
replied Graham ; ^^ and if not dead, the only one, I fear, 
of Major Hargrave's household, who has escaped being 
butchered by our hellish foes. Quick ! Doctor — tell me 
if she lives?" 

The surgeon stooped down ; and after a careful, but 
hurried examination of the fair sufferer, replied : 

" I think she yet lives, George — I think life is still here 
— ^the rigidness of the limbs and body indicate life ; but it 
is a very critical case, my friend — a very critical case." 

" Oh ! Doctor, save her ! save her !" cried Graham ; 
*'and my gratitude shall know no limit." 

" I will do what I can — but God alone can save her," 
answered the surgeon. 

He ripped up the sleeves of Gertrude as he spoke ; and 
immediately tying a bandage around her arm, he took out 
his lancet, and opened a vein. But the blood did not 
follow. 

"I fear it is a hopeless case, George," he said. 

Graham groaned aloud with the agony of his feelingi. 

" Try the other arm !" he gasped. 

At this moment, the men who had been for water re- 
turned, with their drinking cups filled, which they proffered 
to their leader. Almost snatching the cups from their 
hands, the excited young Captain, without a moment's he- 
sitation, dashed the contents of both upon the upturned face 
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of Gertrude. A Blight spasmodic start followed this sad- 
den application^ and at the same instant the blood started 
forth. 

"Thank God for that!" cried the Doctor: "there is 
some hope now." 

" Oh, sir ! do you think she will live ?" inquired the Cap- 
tain, in a low, eager, tremulous tone. 

" I think we shall bring back life — but God only knows 
whether we shall be able to keep it or not," was the answer. 

The blood was now spurting forth in a strong, steady 
stream ; and the surgeon gazed upon it with a degree of 
satisfaction which he did not attempt to conceal. For 
some two or three minutes not another word was spoken : 
and every eye, rivetted upon the face and form of the fair 
patient, watched her with breathless interest. At length 
the rigid muscles began to relax, the stiffened limbs began 
to grow pliable, the glassy look began to disappear from 
the eyes, the lids began to quiver and droop, and the lipfs, 
slightly parting, began to move, as if about to give utter- 
ance to intelligible sounds. 

" I thank you, friends," was now faintly murmured — so 
faintly, indeed, that the words could just be caught by those 
who breathlessly listened. 

As this was said, the lids were raised again, as by an 
effort, and the eyes, gleaming with intelligence, were for a 
single moment fixed upon the anxious countenance of 
George Graham. There seemed to be a world of meaning 
in that look, brief as it was ; and as the lids closed again, 
concealing the expression, and a deathly languor stole over 
those now pale, lovely features, he felt his heart beat and 
throb with a strange, indescribable sensation. He grasped 
the Doctor's arm, with a trembling hand, and in a voice 
that seemed to come from the very depths of his so«l, aaid : 

«*Oan BheUver 
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" I do not know — perhaps — the symptoms are favorable^'* 
was the reply of the man of science, as he proceeded to re- 
move the bandage and stop the flow of blood. He then 
felt her pulse, and added : " The symptoms are favorable, 
George ; but she is weak — ^very weak — ^her whole system 
seems to be prostrated ; and only care, great care, can save 
her." 

" Great Heaven ! what is to be done ?" exclaimed the 
other. ^^ There is not even a hut left, in all this region, to 
give her shelter ; and exposure, in the open air, will surely 
be fatal to her. What can we do, Doctor ? what can be 
done?" 

^^I know not what to advise," returned the surgeon, 
with a troubled look — for he deeply felt for his young 
friend — and had, besides, already begun to take a warm 
interest in the fair patient herself. ^^ The best that we can 
do, under the circumstances, I think," he continued, 
thoughtfully, ^^ is to construct a litter, and bear her slowly 
forward. It is possible, should we escape being attacked 
by the savages, that we may be able to take her safely 
through to Bush's Fort — but the Lord only knows." 

" Would it not be better. Doctor, to throw up some kind 
of a hut, and delay removing her till her strength is in 
some measure restored?" inquired Graham, anxiously. 
^* Besides, there are several of our men wounded, who could 
be taken care of at the same time." 

^^ I cannot say I like the plan," was the reply. ^' In all 
probability, some prowling band of Indians would discover 
us, and every life be sacrificed." 

" Will you allow me to make a suggestion, Captain t" 
said one of the men who had been for water. 

'^ Certainly, Carson — certainly — speak I I feel the need 
of advice in this strait." 

** There is a kmd of boat on the riyer below here, and 
perhaps she could be transported by water." 
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"Ha! the very thing!*' said the Doctor; *' and our 
wounded can be conveyed in that also." 

*'Yes," rejoined Graham, much excited, "Providence 
seems to favor us in this extremity. How is she now, 
Doctor?" he inquired. 

** Much the same, George — much the same." 

" No worse. Doctor, eh V* 

" No worse, my friend. There ! calm yourself, and see 
her removed to the boat as soon as possible." 

Gertrude, who was lying as if asleep, breathing easily, 
now opened her eyes, looked around, and then closed them 
again, with something like a sigh, 

" Well, Doctor ? well ?" whispered Graham, turning to 
his medical friend, and noting the expression of his coun- 
tenance, his own the while giving evidence of the deepest 
nxiety. 

" There is no change, George, either for the better or 
the worse ; but do try and be composed. All that can be 
done, we will do, and leave the rest to God. Let her be 
removed to the boat, while I go and look after others who 
are suffering extreme bodily pain, and stand so much in 
need of my assistance." 

" And as soon as you can. Doctor, let the wounded be . 
conveyed to the boat also," rejoined the Captain. 

He then, with the assistance of Carson, gently lifted 
Gertrude from the ground, and set forward toward the 
boat. At this moment, to the astonishment of the party, 
the simpleton was seen running up the hill from the wood ; 
and the moment he reached the side of Gertrude, he took 
one anxious look at her pale features, and, uttering a loud 
cry of grief, exclaimed : 

" And is she dead too, sirs ? is Mistress Gerty dead too f 
fasre the Indians killed her ?" 

" Hush I" said Graham, anxiously; "you must not speak 
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BO loud, The Indians have not killed her ; she is not dead ; 
but she is very low — in a very precarious state — and if you 
would have her live, you must not disturb her." 

The moonling turned and looked wonderingly at the 
speaker, and then said, in a low tone : 

" I know you, I think ; you are he that preserved her 
life ; you are he that she loved ; you are he that was lost ; 
you are he that she mourned as dead; you are George 
Graham." 

" I am George Graham," returned the other, in some 
confusion ; " but I did not know that — Miss Wilburn — that 
she — that — I was mourned as dead. But where do you 
come from, Roley ? where were you during the fight ?" 

" They took Mistress Gerty away from me, and hid her; 
and then, sir, I hid from them in a tree top." 

" Have any of the rest of Major Hargrave's family es- 
caped ?" inquired Graham. 

" We are all," replied the simpleton, mournfully. " We 
wanted the savages to kill us — but they wouldn't." 

"Poor Gertrude !" murmured Graham, in a tone so low 
that none heard him. " Poor Gertrude ! what must she 
have suffered, to wish for death. May God save her now, 
or I shall never know peace of mind again !" 

On reaching the boat, Graham took off his coat, Oarson 
did the same, and spreading these on the bottom, as a sort 
of bed, they laid Gertrude gently upon them. Some few 
of the party had brought blankets with them, and Graham 
dispatched his companion to procure these. When he had 
departed, only the moonling remained with the Captain-^ 
for the others had gone back to see after their wounded 
comrades. Taking advantage of this opportunity, he bent 
down, pressed a kiss upon the forehead of the gentle being 
whose life was now dearer to him than his own, and, in a 
low, tremulous tone of affection, breathed her name. By 
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the now dim, fading light, he was barely enabled to per- 
ceive that the lids of the eyes languidly unclosed, and that 
the eyes themselves looked upon him. 

" Do you know me, Gertrude ? dear Gertrude ?" he mur- 
mured, fairly holding his breath to catch the response, »f 
response there should be. 

The eyes slowly closed again, but the lips moved ; and 
turning his ear to catch the utterance, he heard a faint 
** yes," which seemed to thrill through his very soul. 

He then took her fair soft hand in his, and, in a 
low, choking voice, and with eyes swimming in tears, re- 
joined : 

" Dear Gertrude — and permit me so to address you — 
you are very low ; but with great care, and God's grace, I 
truBt to see you restored to health. Do not attempt to 
speak again, and have no concern on your mind — for you 
are now with friends — and I will not leave your side for a 
moment, till I see you to a place of safety. Nor then,*' he 
added, in a still lower tone, " if — ^if — ^you — I mean — unless 
— your feelings toward me have changed." 

To this Gertrude made no reply in words ; but the hand 
which Graham held, slightly trembled, and, to his great 
joy, he fancied there was a slight pressure. It was enought 
It assured him he had been heard ; and more — that he was 
answered according to his now fondest desire. Gently 
changing her position, and seating himself so as to support 
her in' a reclining posture — while the moonling came and 
stood by his side, looking on with a sorrowful air — he 
awaited, in silence, the return of Carson. 

In the course of half an hour, every arrangement was 
completed for the departure of the little boat. A couch 
of blankets had been prepared for Gertrude to lie on ; and 
besides one to cover her, another was stretched over her, 
m the form of an awning, to keep off the damps and dews 
18 
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and sun. The wounded, three in number — the only ones 
who, surviving their injuries, were unable to proceed on 
foot — were also placed in the boat, in as comfortable posi- 
tions as circumstances would allow ; and with the surgeon, 
Graham, and one to row, these made as large a party as 
the little boat could conveniently carry. The boat, now 
ready for its voyage, was pushed oflF from the shore, and 
kept stationary on the water, till the others had collected 
and buried thedr dead comrades. Then the party on land 
began their homeward march, along the banks of the river ; 
and the little craft, at the same time, glided forward over 
the glassy bosom of the stream. 

After a couple of hours* labor with the paddle, the man 
who had used it went ashore, and another of the party on 
foot took his place ; and he, in like manner, when fatigued, 
resigned his place to another ; and so the little vessel, with 
its human freight, was kept in motion till day-light, when 
a halt was ordered for refreshment and rest. 

Throughout the night, Gertrude slept sweetly ; and 
awoke in the morning, to the great joy of the anxious 
Captain, much refreshed, though still weak. One of the 
men now shot a duck ; and from this a broth was prepared, of 
which she drank freely, and found herself much strength- 
ened. The doctor now pronounced her out of danger ; 
but positively forbade her holding conversation with any 
one ; so that scarcely a word was exchanged between her 
and Graham, who ardently longed for the moment when 
he might unburden his soul to her in that language which, 
coming fresh from the heart, is in all ages and nations the 
same in fervor and truth. 

After a halt of some three hours, during most of which 
the men, overcome with fatigue, lay down upon the bare 
earth and slept, the journey was resumed. As it is not 
important that we should give a detailed account of tlie 
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slow and toilsome progress of our friends toward their 
dstination, we will merely say here, that Bash's Fort was 
safely reached on the following night ; and Gertrude, seem- 
ingly no worse for her voyage, was transferred to the best 
accommodations wUch the crowded state of the little 
station eoold afford. 
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THB DBOLABATION. 

Wb shall not attempt to describe the feelings of Ger- 
trude, as she slowly and gradually recovered from that 
state of prostration which had so nearly proved fatal to 
her. And were we to make the attempt, it would be a 
vain one ; for though language may excite sympathy, and 
rouse imagination, it can no more portray the feelings of a 
heart torn with all the varied emotions which belong to the 
human soul, than the colors of the artist can transfer to 
canvass the thunders of the belching volcano. Poor Ger- 
trude ! what indeed must her feelings have been ? her dear 
sister, her sister's husband, their children, her own faith- 
ful servants — all — all dead ! and she, an orphan, alone in 
the world, poor, friendless, sick, and among strangers ! 

Did we say friendless ? We must recall that word ; and 
thank Heaven we can do so ! No, not friendless — for she 
IS not friendless who has one to care more for her welfare 
than his own. And Gertrude had two such friends — the 
simpleton and Graham — either of whom would, without a 
moment's hesitation, have stepped between her and danger 
or death. Throughout her illness, the faithful and affec- 
tionate Roley rarely left her side ; and though there were 
times when he seemed not to feel his own misery, or com- 
prehend why he was with her, yet a sort of instinct ap- 
peared to take the place of reason, and enchain him, as it 
were, to the only being on earth who now cared for him. 

And Graham ! with what anxious solicitude he noted tht 
(280) 
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gradaal recovery of one he now admitted to himself he 
most passionately and devotedly loved ! Every care was 
bestowed upon her — every attention given — every want 
supplied ; and a hundred times a day he asked the good 
natured surgeon if he thought she was better or worse, or 
if there was any danger of a relapse. 

Bush's Fort, as we have elsewhere remarked, was small 
— ^being merely a double cabin, surrounded by a stockade 
—and it was also, at this time, much crowded with families, 
who had fled to it as a place of safety ; but wealth and in- 
fluence could do much, even here, amid the horrors of the 
period, to render the situation of one superior to that of 
another or others ; and all that wealth and influence could 
do, was done by Graham, to better the condition of Ger- 
trude. She had the best of female attendance, and every- 
thing around her was kept as quiet as exciting circum- 
stances would permit. 

Thus a couple of weeks passed away ; and at the end of 
this time. Dr. Hartwell informed Graham that he thought 
his patient so far recovered, as to be able to resume the 
journey homeward. 

" But ere she leaves here, should there not be a proper 
understanding between us. Doctor V* inquired the other. 

** Certainly, George — certainly ; but I thought that mat- 
ter settled long ago.'* 

*' Then you were in error, sir. Since the night of the 
rescue, you know your orders have been very strict, for- 
bidding me to hold any conversation with her, on any topic, 
without your permission." 

*True, George, true." 

*' Well, Doctor, I have never taken advantage of your 
absence, to overstep the limits prescribed; and, conse- 
quently, have held no conversation with Miss Wilbum, 
either in relation to the past, the present, or the future. 

24 
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In fact, so little have I said to her, that I fear I have run 
into the other extreme, and caused her much uneasiness, 
by thus leading her to think me, to a certain degree, cold 
and indifferent." 

" Well, my friend, if such has been the case, I think the 
restrictions I imposed upon you, have been the means of 
doing as much harm as good. You had better see her 
then, at once, and explain everything to her satisfaction." 

The heart of Graham beat tumultuously at this an- 
nouncement. The moment he had hoped for, and prayed 
for, was now at hand — the moment when he might speak 
to her as his heart should dictate. Eagerly he sought her, 
and found her just on the point of leaving the dwelling, to 
take a walk in the open air, within the enclosure of the 
stockade. 

" Happily met," said Graham, with deepened color. " I 
was coming to see you." 

A slight flush mantled the pale and now lovely features 
of Gertrude, as she said : 

" I hope, Mr. Graham, you are not the bearer of further 
Bad news — though of late, it seems, I hear no other." 

** I trust," returned Graham, in a low, pointed tone, 
" that what I have to say to you now, will not be so con- 
sidered." 

He proffered his arm as he spoke, and the two walked 
to the rear of the building, where they found themselves 
beyond ear-shot of the different groups who were standing 
about the enclosure. It was a warm, pleasant day, and 
the gentle breeze, which played around them, seemed to have 
come from the sunny lands of the South. A rude bench 
stood against the dwelling ; and seating themselves upon 
this, Graham resumed: 

" I have just been conversing with my good friend. Dr. 
Hartwell, and have obtained his permission to speak to you 
on matters which concern us both. I do not know. Ger- 
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fcrud^^ - ^rmit me so to address you — whether or not you are 
cognizant of the fact, that, during your illness, up to the 
present time, I have been, by the doctor's positive orders, 
debarred the pleasure of speaking with you on any subject 
calculated to excite your feelings.*' 

" I was not aware that such was the case,** replied Ger- 
trude, in a low tone, casting her eyes down upon the 
ground. 

" Indeed ! I feared so. Then perhaps you have formed 
the idea that I had no desire to converse with you relative 
to the past?" 

" I must admit, Mr. Graham-^" 

"Will you not be less formal, Gertrude,'* interrupted 
the other, " and address me by my Christian name, as I 
do you ?** 

The color mantled the features of Gertrude, and for a 
moment she remained silent. Then she resumed, in a 
lower and more tremulous tone : 

" I must admit, George, that I thought it somewhat 
strange, that you never inquired after — my — my dear 
friends.'* 

She stopped, and burst into tears — ^for the remembrance 
of the terrible past came upon her with nearly the force of 
a new calamity* 

" It was not, Gertrude, that I had forgotten them, or 
cared not to inquire after them, but because I was forbid 
to speajv of them," said Graham. ^^ And now I see, and I 
trust you do also, that the doctor was right ; for in your 
weak state, the bare mention of their names might have 
led :;c a deplorable result. Even now, the thought of them 
is as much as you can bear ; and though I am anxious to 
have vAa particulars from your lips, regarding their fate, I 
fear the subject is too exciting for your present condition/' 

"In a word," said Gertrude, with a fresh burst of grief, 
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and scarcely able to articulate so as to be understood^ 
" they are all — all — dead : oh ! my God ! all — all." 

" So the poor simpleton informed me." 

"Poor fellow!" murmured Gertrude: "Heaven forgive 
me, for forgetting him ! Yes, he was spared — he and I— 
but we are all that live of that once happy family." 

" Would it pain you too much, dear Gertrude, to give 
me some particulars of the attack?" inquired Graham. 

" I think it would relieve my mind, to speak of my de- 
parted friends now," was the reply ; " for I feel it to be a 
duty which I owe to their memories." 

" Then speak, dear Gertrude, and I will listen." 

In as few words as she could, often choked with sobs 
and sighs, Gertrude proceeded to relate what had occurred 
— beginning with the illness of her sister, and ending with 
her own capture and release. 

" Oh ! what sufferings have been yours, dear Gertrude !" 
rejoined Graham, in a low, tender tone, when she had fin- 
ished her narration ; " and it is a wonder to me, that you 
have survived to tell the tale." 

"I prayed for death," returned Gertrude; "for when I 
found that all were gone, I knew they must be happier 
than I ; and I wished to join them in that world where 
there is no more parting, and where, I trust in God, there 
is no more sorrow for those who have rightly lived in this." 

"And — and — since you have seen me," said George, in 
a low, hesitating tone : " have — have you — prayed for 
death?" 

Gertrude partially averted her face, and with her eyes 
still bent on the ground, and a still deeper color on her 
lovely features, at length faintly murmured, in reply : 

" No ! no ! it was before I saw you — before I knew you 
were living." 

" And did you really think me dead, dear Gertrude V 

" I did. The horse on which you rode away, was re- 
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turned by Mr. Gibb's who went back with Major Hargrave 
to search for you ; but no traces being found of you, I 
thought you had fainted by the way and perished/' 

" And did that thought cause you sorrow ?" 

" Could I think him dead, who had saved my life, and 
not grieve V* returned Gertrude. 

" And had your grief anything more than the sorrow 
which gratitude might excite V* inquired the other, in an 
unsteady voice, as he gently took her hand and watched 
the changing color of her lovely countenance. 

To this question Gertrude made no reply; but she 
seemed much agitated, and her hand trembled violently ; 
and after a short pause, during which these indications of 
the state of her mind were noted by Graham, with thrill- 
ing but pleasant emotions, he resumed, in a tone that 
denoted he was himself far from being calm and indifferent : 

"Dear Gertrude,*' he said, "have you forgotten the 
hour I met you under the shade of the oak, and informed 
you of my intention to depart for my home ? Have you 
forgotten what passed between us then ?" 

" Do you remember ?" inquired Gertrude, faintly and 
tremulously. 

" Yes V* replied the other ; " I do remember every sylla- 
ble that was then uttered by either of us — for they are en- 
graved on the tablets of my heart, where neither time nor 
eternity can efface them. Do I remember indeed?" he 
pursued, in a warmer, a more emphatic, a more impassioned 
tone. " Oh ! Gertrude, if you could but know how, of all 
time, that hour has haunted me, bringing alternate hopes, 
and joys, and deep regrets in its train, yon would not aak 
me, do I remember it!'' He paused a few moments, and 
added : " Gertrude, can you forgive me for the past V* 

^^ I do not know what I have to forgive/* was the soaroe 
iodible reply. 

24» 
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^ For having misanderstood and misconstrued your ao- 
tions and your words, and for having left you in the manner 
I did. Ah ! little did I know your heart then — little did I 
know my own; but time and reflection have taught me 
what I shall never forget. Gertrude," he continued, low- 
ering his voice, and speaking in a tone that betrayed strong 
emotions, " I remember, as if it were yesterday, the mo- 
ment when, arousing from my unconscious state, after 
being wounded, I fixed my eyes upon your pale, lovely 
countenance, and thought I beheld an inhabitant of another 
world. Recollection soon left me again, you remember ; 
and while I remained under the same roof with you, the 
memory of this event was lost ; but after I left you, it re- 
turned — first as a dream, then as a reality — and with it 
came such emotions as I shall not attempt to describe. I 
somehow felt as if my own heart had not before been known 
to myself; but now I knew I loved the being I had then and 
there seen — ^loved her as T had never loved mortal before — 
loved her as a something hallowed and set apart from the rest 
of mankind. 

" I remember, too," continued Graham, " the first time 
I beheld you after my delirous fever ; but I was weaker 
then, and the recollection is less vivid ; and, besides, what 
subsequently occurred, probably tended to wear off the im- 
pression. But still that impression afterward came back 
upon me ; and I remember now, that I gazed upon you 
with feelings new and strange. There was something 
about you which seemed to fascinate me — to give me a new 
joy ; yet being very weak, and often suffering much pain, 
I did not then analyze the new emotion, and knew not it 
was the germ of love, which, in its after development, would 
prove to be so powerful. And besides, dear Gertrude, a? 
I slowly recovered, I fancied you avoided me through a 
feeling of dislike ; and my too haughty pride being aroused, 
I resolved that yr>u should see nothing in any act of mine 
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to lead you to believe I cared more for you than any other 
member of the family. It was more diflScult, I found, to 
keep to this resolution, than to make it ; for at times, even 
with what I believed to be a coldness o» your part^ arising 
from aversion, I was so irresistibly attracted toward you, 
that, unless in your presence, I was perfectly miserable. 
Still I had no idea that you entertained a single sentiment 
of aflFection for me, and thought your many acts of kind- 
ness arose solely from your sense of duty toward one who 
had been the means of preserving your life. 

"Judge, then, dear Gertrude," Graham went on, "how 
much I was taken by surprise, by your words and manner, 
when I announced to you my intention of soon taking my 
departure ! I fancied I saw that what I had hitherto attrib- 
uted to coldness, indifference, or aversion, had sprung from 
the very opposite feelings ; but this discovery, while it seemed 
to infuse into my heart a thrilling joy, also vexed me, and ex- 
cited a desire for retaliation — a kind of petty revenge. I was 
determined, now that I had, as I thought, found out your 
secret, that you should not easily discover mine; and when 
you urged me to remain a few days longer, I was resolved 
to leave, if for no other purpose than to act in opposition 
to your desire. More than once, however, I think I did 
betray my real feelings ; and had we not been interrupted 
by the simpleton, at a very important moment, I think my 
impulsive nature would have forced from me an avowal 
that would have saved both of us many after regrets. 

" For a short time after the sudden breaking off of our 
interview, I was resolved to find another opportunity, and 
expose the real sentiments of my heart ; but I found, on re- 
flection, I did not know them myself; and had I been put 
under oath then, I do not think I could have told which of 
the two passions, love or hate, had the preponderance. Not 
that I believe I really hated you ; but it somehow seemed 
that while I prized your happiness above my own, I could 
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only find delight in crossing your wishes ; and it was a 
kind of angry pleasure, if I may use the term, to cause 
you to think me indifferent about your welfare. 

" Well, as you know, dear Gertude, I left at the ap- 
pointed time ; but when I approached you to say the part- 
ing words, I found myself so carried away with my feelings, 
that it became necessary for me to break off abruptly, oi 
say what I did not wish others to hear. So I sprung away, 
mounted my horse, and, more mad than sane, dashed down 
the knoll, at headlong speed. 

" I will not at this time enter into anything like detail 
of what afterward occurred to me. Suffice it to say, that, 
feeling much fatigued one day, I stopped to rest in a 
pleasant valley, and turned my horse loose, to crop the 
green blade. I fell asleep before I was aware of it ; and 
when I awoke, the beast was gone, and all my search for 
him proved fruitless. I had no choice then but to perish 
where I was, or continue my journey on foot ; and so, 
weak almost to fainting, I set out for home. I will not 
tell you what I suffered before I reached my father's house. 
Nature gave me support till I crossed the threshold ; and 
then, completely exhausted, I sunk down upon the floor, 
unable to rise. I was immediately conveyed to a bed, 
which I never left for three long, weary months, and it was 
even a much longer time before I was able to quit the house. 

" To say that, in all this time, dear Gertrude, I thought 
of you daily, almost hourly, is only to speak the truth ; 
and I believe this constant dwelling on one theme, without 
a confidant to whom I could unbosom my heart, did much 
to retard my recovery. After I found my strength re- 
stored again, I one day had an interview with my father, 
and revealed to him all that had taken place. His reply 
was, that if I had found in you such qualities as would 
make me happy, I had better not cross the line which des^ 
tiny seemed to have marked out for me. This stimulated 
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my desire to see you again immediately ; but one occurrence 
and another prevented my carrying my design into eflFect 
80 speedily as I anticipated. At length spring opened, 
and rumors reached us that the Indians were likely, ere 
long, to prove hostile ; and thinking first of you, and the 
family of Major Hargrave, and then that I might be of 
service on the frontier, I set about raising a company of 
Tolunteers. 

" To be brief, I succeeded in getting together a number 
of resolute, daring spirits, who chose me for their leader ; 
but, unfortunately, we delayed our departure until too late 
to render that service to the defenceless settlers which we 
might have done, perhaps, could we have foreknown the 
time of the general rising of the savages. We had just 
reached this station, when a youthful messenger arrived 
from Fort Fincastle, bringing the alarming intelligence 
that the Indians had already begun their work of butchery 
and devastation. Need I add, that, thinking of you and 
your friends, I immediately set off with my men, and con- 
tinued on, by forced marches, till I met your captors, 
within sight of your burning home ? What then took place, 
and since, dear Gertrude, is known to you ; and it is with 
a heart swelling with gratitude to God, that I am able to 
say, I was in time to save a life dearer than my own." 

He paused, and Gertrude, greatly agitated by a thousand 
strong emotions, rejoined, in a tremulous tone, that was 
barely audible : 

" Twice have you saved me — once from an awful death 
—once from a fate worse than death." 

" And will you now, dear Gertrude, give me the right to 
be your protector, henceforth and forever ?" rejoined the 
other, eagerly. " I know my heart now ; you know it ; it 
beats only for you ; and oh ! let me hear, from your own 
sweet lips, that the greatest boon I have to crave, will no% 
be denied me T' 
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' ■ ■ ■ ^ii^i^ 

" Save you, and poor Roley," returned Gertrude, in a 
choking voice, '^ I know not that I have a true friend on 
earth." 

"God bless you!" cried Graham, impulsively clasping 
her in his arms ; " and may this heart cease to beat, ere I 
give you cause to say that earthly being ever had a friend 
more true." 

At this moment a rude hand was laid upon the shoulder 
of Graham, and a voice fairly hissed in his ear : 

" Liar and deceiver !" 

He started back, and turned to confront the intruder ; 
while Gertrude, looking up in confusion and alarm, imme- 
diately utteredi in a tone of surprise, the name ot^ 
"Kingsley." 
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If Orabam was surprised at hearing a term, so grosslj 
insulting, applied to him at such time, he was not less sur* 
prised, on turning to face the speaker, to perceive that an 
utter stranger, in the undress uniform of an English officer, 
stood before him. Looking him steadily in the eye, for a 
few moments, he said, with sternness : 

-" Well, sir I I trust you are now ready to apologize, for 
having made a %Ught mistake in the individual you intended 
to address !" 

**Is not your name George Graham?" demanded the 
other, whom Gertrude had already recognized as the person 
calling himself Eingsley. 

" My name is George Graham," replied our hero, with 
increased astonishment. 

^^ Then I have made no mistake, and shall offer no 
apology, unless it be to this lady. Miss Wilburn, with 
whom I have a slight acquaintance," was the rejoinder. 

^^ Who are you, sir?" demanded Graham, flushing with 
anger. 

** That you have a right to know, and I will answer. 
Miss Wilburn," bowing to Gertrude, who was all astonish- 
ment, "recognizes me as ^ Mr. Kingsley; but you, sir, 
must know me as Charles Bertrand, Captain in His Ma- 
jesty's Regiment of Foot.*' 

^^ Well, sir ! I cannot say that I am at all enlightened 
by your answer," replied Graham, haughtily. ^^ The name 
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of Kingsleji it is true, I did hear Major Hargrave once or 
twice mention, and therefore it is not altogether strange ; 
bat, sir ! (and this was said with cutting sarcasm) I am 
not aware that I ever before had the distinguished honor 
of knowing that such an individual as Charles Bertrand, 

Captain in His Majesty's Regiment of Foot, had either 

a terrestrial or celestial existence." 

The dark eyes of Kingsley — or Bertrand, as we shall 
henceforth term him — on hearing this, emitted a strange, 
sullen gleam of deadly hate, his face turned white with 
anger, and his thin, bloodless lips became tightly com- 
pressed, as one who, convulsed with passion, is endeavoring 
to suppress its external appearance. For some moments 
he stood silent, his black eye rivetted upon the nnquailing 
eye of Graham ; and then, drawing in his breath, and speak- 
ing through his shut teeth, he rejoined : 

^' Perhaps, sir, the name of Cora Allen is also anknown 
to you?*' 

At the mention of this name, Graham started, changed 
color, and instantly exclaimed : 

" Ha ! Cora Allen ! what know you of her ?" 

^'Enough, sir, to damn you in the eyes of every morsl 
and virtuous woman." 

** 'Tis false !" cried Graham; "you have been deceived." 

"Not I, sir!" returned Bertrand, with an ironical smile, 
*' She was deceived, if you will ; this lady has been de- 
ceived, if you like ; but I know what I speak to be the 
truth." 

"Oh I what is this?" now cried Gertrude, grasping the 
arm of Graham, and looking wildly into his face. " What, 
new calamity is this that has come upon me ? Oh, Heaven ! 
have I not already drank enough from the cup of woe, bat 
it must be again pressed to my lips ?" 

"It is some mistake, Gertrude," replied Graham, in an 
agitated voice. "A few words with Captain Bertrand, I 
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tnist, will set the matter right. I pray you go in, and 
leave ns to ourselves. Come! I 'will escort you to the 
door." 

" If I leave you to yourselves, in this state of mind, 
you will certainly quarrel, perhaps fight," exclaimed Ger- 
trude, hurriedly. "Oh! George, if there is nothing I 
should not hear, I pray you let me remain ! for my pres- 
ence, perhaps, may restrain you from acts of violence ! 
Nay,'* she added, quickly, observing that Graham appeared 
somewhat confused, " do not misunderstand me ! I do not 
wish to pry into your secrets : I will stand beyond hearing 
while you converse : I only wish to prevent bloodshed." 

" So far as I am concerned. Miss Wilburn, you may re- 
main, and hear all, if you choose,* '*said Bertrand; "and 
if there is something more than friendship between you 
and George Graham, it may be best that you should hear. 
However, please yourselves — it concerns you most." 

" There is no act of my life, Gertrude, that I fear to 
make known to you," said Graham, speaking in a low, 
husky tone, and evidently laboring under a good deal of 
excitement ; " but for reasons that I do not wish to name, 
I should like my conference with Captain Bertrand to be 
strictly private." 

" Promise me, then, that you will not proceed to acts of 
violence ! that you will confine yourself to words alone !" 
said Gertrude. 

" I solemnly promise that I will not be the aggressor, 
dearest," whispered Graham. 

" I will go," returned Gertrude ; " but, alas ! I take with 
me sad forebodings. Oh ! George," she added, in a low, 
tremulous tone, that only reached his ear, " you have said 
that you love me ; I believe you ; and perhaps it may be 
proper, under the circumstances, for me to acknowledge in 
return, that my heart is yours, and yours alone ; and by 
19 25 
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this mutual love, i do conjure you, to let no provocation . 
tempt you into a ^uarilfl involving life ! I am alone, deso- 
late, almost broken-hearted, and, save you, have no one I 
can claim us a friend, or look up to as a protector. Should 
you fall, what have I to live for ? should another fall by ' 
your hand, then, painful as it may be to think of, an im- 
passable gulf would yawn between yoii and me forever." ; 

On hearing this, Graham appeared to be more deeply/' 
agitated than before ; but he said hurriedly, in a's calm arid 
even a tone of voic^-as he could command ; 
, "Believe me, dear Gertrude, I prize you and your hap- 
piness above every thing earthly, save my own honor ; and 
be ttssUred I will guard against aught that may briag upon 
you further misery.-' ' . 

" Do you sacredly promise this ?" _ 

"I do! I dor' 

"I will retire then ; but remember 1 1 shall be trembling 
with fear till I see you again." * 

.'"Which shall be soon, dearest," said Graham. 
' As Gertrude was moving slowly away. Captain Ber- 
tr^nd stepped quickly to her side, and said : 

"Pardon me, Miss Wilburn, if I have seemed rude and 
ungentlemanly, in interposing myself between you and 
. George Graham ! But if you knew all, I am sure you 
would attach no blame to me. I see that he has a hold 
upon your affections, and I deeply regret it — ^for I speak 
honestly, when I say, I believe him to be a villain." 

"Sir!" cfied Gertrude, indignantly, drawing herself up 
with siich afi^air of pride and scorn as she had never be- 
fore displayed; "if you have anything to 9ay concerning 
G^prge Graham, aay it to him, not to me ! One word for 
all, sir! I would believe his assertion before yours; and so ^ 
you must get his testimtoy to corroborate yours, ere I can'' 
accept it as truth." . t^ • 
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"Tery well, Miss Wilburn/' rejoined Bertrand, biting 
his lips to. keep down his passion; '^^o^headloi^g to di^^^ ^, - , 
struction, if yoa choose-— but do not ever say that you ^^-^ 
were not warned. I owed- you this much for ycJtir previr / 
0U8 kindness to ^ne; and^ am one who can never forget a 
kindness or an injury. I am angryrttow, I will not deny— ^ 
for I feel that you have, deeply and intentionally insult^ 
me; but as these>are probably the last words i /shall ever 
' say to yott'^ lay, in all sincerity; I wish you wel^'^^^ . "^'^•'"- 

OnKeakring this, tiie generous feelipgs of Gertrud^'^^fe^g 

touched, and pride and anger no longer had dominion over .^~ 

Jipr. For a few moments she stood with her eyes cast 

j»on th^ ground, and then turned to offer ;«onre'-ftp0l$gy 

J^r wjtfe/t she now considered her own rudeness. _ But dis- 

OQ^tifi^that Bertrand had walked away, and now stood 

hijack toward her, as if with the design of listei^- 

to n^ reply, she moved slowly forward, and entered 

lUilding, her heart filled with sad misgivings^ oonceyn- 

^jng the termination of a hostile intervfew between tWo men, 

of such temperaments as Graham and Bertrand. 

As soon as Gertrude wai^ out of sight, Graham, who had 
bejpi^^ing to and fro, in a fever of excitement, immedi- 
ately confront<jd Bertrand, and said: 

"Sir! in the presence of^a lady,. you applied to me the ' 
terms of Uiar and deceive?.* We are alone np-w, and' I, < 
demand an explanation !'* ^ ' V-: 

** I thought, sir, I gave it, wheii I rdentioned the name of , 
Cora Allen," replied Bertrand. / 

*']Sro, sirtHhat was no explanation. The jnention of ^ 
that ui^fortunate lady's name, at such a time, suddenJy re- 
called associations that I nevei: ji^eflect on without slrong 
emotions ; but there is nothing in the history of .my ao- 
quaintanee with that lady, that can give>a shadow of truth 
to the opprobrious epithets ypu applied to me. And even 
if th^w were, sir," continued Graham, with angry vehe* 
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mence, and flashing eyes, " I should still demand by what 
right you, a stranger to me, interfere in a matter that 
does not concern you." 

" But this does concern me, as you shall find, to your cost, 
ere I have done with you," said Captain Bertrand, pale with 
rage. " That lady, A^ — Cora Allen — was my cousin." 

" Well, sir, if she were even your sister, it could not ex- 
cuse the base, ungentlemanly manner in which you intro- 
duced yourself to me," rejoined Graham. 

^^ I am ready to answer for what I have said and done, 
at any time, at any place, and in any way you may see fit 
to name," returned Bertrand. "And furthermore, let me 
tell you, George Graham, that our meeting is no accidental 
meeting, and that the epithets I applied to you, were not 
spoken in the heat of passion, nor without due considera^ 
tion. I have travelled some hundreds of miles, expressly 
to see you, and deliberately insult you ; and having accom- 
plished this part of my mission, I trust, if you have a spark 
of manhood in your composition, you will meet me as one 
gentleman should meet another." 

" Your right to be met as a gentleman, I seriously ques- 
tion," retorted Graham, with a scornful curl of his lip. 
" Nothing in your present conduct, I am certain — and 
nothing in your previous conduct, so far as I can under- 
stand — ogives you any claim to the title you have men- 
tioned. You come to me in the undress uniform of an 
English officer, for the express purpose, as you admit, of 
insulting me ; and after having accomplished your purpose, 
in a way that would disgrace a common bully, you claim 
to be a Captain in the regular army. What reason, sir, 
have I to suppose you are speaking the truth now, when 
I take into consideration that, a year ago, you were prowl- 
ing about the country, in the disguise -of a savage, and 
passing yourself ofi* for a totally different person ? I think 
if either of us is a liar and deceiver, you have proved your- 
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self best entitled to the unworthy distinction ; and until 
you give a satisfactory explanation of your former mys- 
terious conduct, I shall treat you with that contempt which 
every gentleman must feel for a base impostor." 

Bertrand knit his brows, clenched his hands, and bit his 
nether lip till the blood sprung thrdWgh. For a few mo- 
ments he seemed unable to keep his anger within bounds ; 
and twice he turned his back to Graham, as if to avoid 
striking him while under the influence of a delirious 
passion. At length he seemed to conquer himself so far 
as to command his voice, and replied : 

" From no desire to give you satisfaction on any point, 
but merely because it suits my humor, I will say that, at 
the time you refer to, I was acting under the secret in- 
structions of Lord Dunmore." 

" Umph !*' sneered Graham ; " a base tool of a base 
Governor. It is nothing to your credit, sir, to avow your- 
self as then acting under the secret instructions of one 
whom the people of this Colony regard as a traitor to their 
interests ; and if ever you return to your master, you can 
tell him that it is more than hinted in this part of the 
country, that to his secret agents, of whom perhaps you 
are one, we are mainly indebted for this furious outbreak 
of the savages.^ If the suspicion has a good foundation, 
and I think it has, may his conscience prove a mill-stone, 
and drag him down to the lowest hell !** 

By this time, a number of persons, among whom were 
several of Graham's friends, having heard loud and angry 
words, began to collect around the speakers, and one said : 

" What's the meaning of all this ?" 

**The devil preaching morality," answered Bertrand, 
nodding toward Graham. ^< He accuses Lord Dunmore of 

* Saoli WM the general belief of the Virginians ; and to this day the stigm« 
: been removed from the name of Lord Dunmore. 

25* 
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being a traitor, and me of being one of his tools, And all 
because I would accuse him of accomplishing the ruin of a 
young lady, who, to save herself from a living disgrace, 
committed suicide." 

"Well," replied another, one of Graham's men, "as to 
Lord Dunmore being a traitor to the interests of the people 
of this Colony, there is pretty much of one opinion in these 
parts ; and if you are one of his agents, or tools, you are 
no better than you should be ; but if you come here to ac- 
cuse Captain Graham of being the cause of Miss Allen's 
death — for I suppose you allude to her — you come to utter 
a damnable lie ! and the sooner you take yourself off, the 
better it will be for you." 

" Well, I do come to accuse him of being the cause of 
her putting «^n end to her miserable existence," replied 
Bertrand, pale with rage. " I bring the proofs, too, to 
substantiate the charge ; and if he is a man^ and not a 
eowardy he will give me the satisfaction which, as the cou- 
sin of that injured and unfortunate lady, I have a right to 
demand," 

" Show us your proofs !" cried several voices. 

" I will, gentlemen," said Bertrand, much excited, " on 
condition, that, if I do prove what I have asserted, you 
will show me fair play." 

"Yes! yes!" was the response of several voices: "prove 
what you have asserted, and you shall have fair play." 

" Bead that, then 1" exclaimed Bertrand, thrusting his 
hand into his bosom, and bringing out a letter, which he 
handed to one who stood nearest him. 

The man, hastily glancing at the superscription, tore it 
open ; while the others, crowding around, cried : 

"Read it! read it aloud !" 

The epistle was short, and ran as follows: 
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" Augusta County^ March 4f A, 1774. 
**Dbar Cousin Charles: 

" Long ere this reaches you, I shall be no more. I 
have been disgraced, and cannot live. I have resolved on 
self-destruction; and within twenty-four hours from tho 
time the messenger sets off with this, I shall be cold in 
death, and my guilty soul will be before the judgment seat 
of God. Forgive me, dear Charles, for this rash act ! I 
have family pride, and cannot live disgraced. If you knew 
all, you would not wish me to live. I can say no more : I 
can hardly write this — my brain is in such a whirl. I could 
not leave the world without saying farewell to one who has 
been so kind to me — to one who, in my innocent days, was 
always my truest friend. Farewell ! farewell ! 

" Your unfortunate, ill-fated cousin, 

«coR^ 

" p. S. If you desire to know more, seek out George 
Graham, of Graham Lodge : he can, if he will, unfold a 
damning secret. 0." 

*'What say you to that, sir?" cried Bertrand, looking 
fiercely at Graham, as the person to whom he had given 
the letter finished reading it aloud. 

" Had you first showed me that, and civilly asked for an 
explanation, I would have given it, and treated you with 
respect,*' replied Graham, much excited. 

" Fow give an explanation!" sneered Bertrand: "it 
would have been a lyiny explanation, then !'* 

Scarcely had the words passed the lips of Bertrand, when 
Graham, maddened by passion, and losing all self-control, 
made a single bound forward, and struck his insulter to the 
ground. 

A deadly struggle would probably have ensued on the 
spot, had not the friends of Graham instantly seized and 
borne him away. The moment his anger had so cooled 
down as to enable him to reflect on what he had done, he 
deeply regretted his impulsive rashness — but it was now 
too late. 
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In the oourse of half an hour, a gentleman waited upon 
Graham, and desired to know the time when, the place 
where, and the weapons with which, he would meet Captain 
Bertrand, and give him that satisfaction which he now had 
a right to demand. 

" I refer you to my friend, Dr. Hartwell," replied Gra- 
ham: '^ he knows my wishes, and you and he can settle all 
preliminaries." 

A few minutes later, George Graham, with a heavy 
heart, and faltering steps, was on his way to seek one who 
was dearer to him than life, and for whom he would have 
made any sacrifice save that which might involve his honor. 

^' Alas !" he said, mentally ; '^ there is no alternative save 
disgrace, and this may be our last meeting!" 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

A PAINFUL INTBRVIBW. 

Graham found Gertrude seated by a window, which 
looked into the enclosure, and the simpleton standing by 
her side. As he approached, she turned quickly toward 
him, and eagerly glancing at his pale, anxious countenance, 
rather gasped than said : 

*'Welir 

**Nay, but. Mistress Gerty," interposed the moonling, 
" it is not well — for when a noble life is in peril, it is never 
well. Why will you use wrong terms ? Say ill, and not 
well, and you will speak the truth." 

Graham seated himself by the side of Gertrude, and took 
her hand; but it was not till she again addressed him, that 
he spoke : 

^^ I have sad news for yon," he said, at length, with a 
deep sigh; ^^and I scarcely know how to begin my commu- 
nication/' 

<^ Speak r* she exclaimed ; <^ and let me hear the worst 
at once— for suspense, in such a case, makes a double tor- 
ture.*' 

**In a word, then," replied her lover, speaking hurriedly, 
^ the quarrel, which begun as you know how, is about to 
have a serious termination." 

"HowV in what way? what do you mean?" cried Ger- 
trude, breathless with anxiety. 

^ It 18 arranged that Captain Bertrand and myself are 

• (801) 
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to meet, to settle the affair by what is termed the code of 
honor." 

"Another wrong term," said Simple Roley; "the code 
of dishonor is the proper name ;" and with this he walked 
away, leaving the lovers to themselves. 

"Oh, Heaven!" groaned Gertrude; "my heart fore- 
boded this ! my heart foreboded this ! Ah me ! what next ? 
what next ? — death, I hope and pray." 

" For your sake, dear Gertrude, I would have avoided 
this," returned George, speaking in a low, husky tone. 

" And could you not ? can you not, even now ?" was the 
anxious inquiry. 

" No ! it is too late," sighed Graham : " there is no ho- 
norable alternative. I have been drawn into the snare, 
the net is sprung, and there is no escape." 

" Explain your meaning, George !" and the hand of Ger- 
trude convulsively closed upon his that held it. 

"Captain Bertrand, according to his own statement," 
replied Graham, " expressly sought me out, to force a quar- 
rel upon me, and he has succeeded in his fiendish purpose. 
He is mistaken in what he supposes to be true — ^but that 
now goes for nothing — for the quarrel no longer rests on 
that basis. Having prejudged me, he came determined to 
listen to no explanation ; and having insulted me beyond 
endurance, I, in the heat of passion, not knowing what I 
did, raised my hand and felled him to the earth." 

" Oh ! George, did you not promise me you would not 
be the aggressor?" rejoined Gertrude, reproachfully. 

" And was I, Gertrude ? I think not ; for he is the ag- 
gressor who provokes the quarrel. Had he come to me as 
a gentleman should have come, I would have treated him 
as a gentleman, and given him every satisfaction, in the 
way of explanation, he could possibly have required. I 
told him so; and what was his answer? that it would have 
been a lying explanation. Could I tamely bear such re- 
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peated insults ? No ! m j hot nature asserted its supremacy 
over my cooler judgment ; and ere I was aware what I was 
doing, he lay stretched out at my feet, by a blow from my 
hand. By the law of public opinion, public sentiment, he 
who strikes a blow, cannot shrink from the consequences 
and be respected. The person struck has the right of 
challenge ; and the challenged party must either fight, or 
take the disgraceful alternative of being branded as a cow- 
ard. Now life, dear Gertrude, with such a stigma attached 
to it, would be a burden to me ; and even you could hardly 
wish me to live without the respect of my friends." 

" It is an unholy sentiment, be it public or private, 
which consigns to infamy the man who will not make him- 
self a target for his foe, the while he seeks himself to take 
a human life," rejoined Gertrude. 

" Granted it be so, it avails me nothing, you see." 

"Alas!" sighed Gertrude; "woe is me! Would to 
Heaven I were dead ! Oh ! why was I spared, when my 
friends, one after another, fell around me ? May God, in 
His mercy, take me, ere tottering reason departs forever 
from this poor brain !" 

" Do not despair, dear Gertrude I do not wholly despair!" 
said Graham, with anxious tenderness. " The present hour 
is full of darkness and gloom — but the next may be bright 
and joyful." 

"Do you believe it will bo so, George?" said Gertrude, 
earnestly. 

" I hope it may be so, dearest." 

" And on what is your hope founded ?** 

**I may return to you in safety." 

" And what if you come to me with the blood of your 
enemy on your soul ?" 

" He will have fallen in honorable combat." 

" Honorable is a worldly term," said Gertrude ; " but 
yoQ could not then say he had fallen in righteous combat." 
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^ I know not that any combat ma; be termed righteous/* 
was the reply. 

" Yes ! that of self-defence, or in defence of friends, or 
of country," rejoined Gertrude. 

" And this may be called a combat in self-defence, so 
far as I am concerned," returned Graham; "for the quarrel 
has been thrust upon me, and I act only on the defensive." 

"No ! no ! George," replied Gertrude, solemnly; "such 
reasoning is mere sophistry. A duel is a combat between 
two parties, each of whom has deliberately consented to do 
a murder. Ah ! you may well start at the term ! for the 
killing of your enemy in a duel, is murder; and wilful 
murder, too— for it is done with malice aforethought ; and 
the fact that he consents to be murdered, for a considera- 
tion — the consideration of having an equal chance to mur- 
der you — takes nothing from the crime in the sight of God, 
however it may be viewed by man." 

" And should I, in this case, chance to kill my antago- 
nist, would you, dear Gertrude, consider me guilty of 
murder ?" 

" I do not wish to say," replied Gertrude, shuddering at 
the thought ; " but this I feel it my duty to say — that if 
Captain Bertrand be slain by you, this hand can never be 
yours." 

" Great Heaven ! what a dilemma I" groaned the other ; 
" on the one hand public disgrace — on the other the loss 
of life, or what I prize more than life !" He sprung up 
in much agitation, and for a few moments hurriedly paced 
the floor to and fro : then stopping suddenly, he resumed 
his seat and continued : " Gertrude, I have resolved upon 
my course. I must meet my antagonist — I have not the 
moral courage to do otherwise ; but by my hopes of happi- 
ness, here and hereafter, I solemnly pledge you, I will 
endeavor not to take his life. As I feel, however, that he 
deserves severe punishment, for bringing this trouble upon 
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08 both, I do not Bay I will let him go scathless; bat 
unless fate directs my ball where I would not, his life shall 
be spared." 

" Oh I do not, do not take his life !" cried Gertrude, 
laboring under the most intense excitement. ^^ In God's 
holy name, I charge you, do not take his life ! for to be- 
hold you again, with the guilt of murder upon your soul, 
would drive me mad — ^rather would I see you dead." 

"And dead you may see me," answered the other, 
gloomily. 

"Oh! no, George — say not that!" cried poor Ger- 
trude, almost frantically. 

" Dear Gertrude," returned the other, again taking her 
hand — " for what may happen, we should prepare ourselves 
— what will happen, God only knows. This may, or may 
not, be our last earthly meeting ; but considering all things, 
it is no more than proper that we should anticipate the 
worst. To prepare for the worst then, I have come to say 
a few words to you of much importance. In the first 
place, I feel it to be my duty to give you some explanation 
concerning the remote cause of this quarrel, lest you should 
unconsciously harbor the suspicion that I have been guilty 
of such an act of baseness as my soul abhors." 

"It is enough, dear George," said Gertrude, "for you 
to say you are innocent, to clear you in my eyes, without 
your giving me further proof." 

" Thank you, dearest — thank you ! for your confidence 
in my integrity and honor," returned Graham, much af- 
fected. " But though a mere assertion, without an expla- 
nation, may be sufficient to satisfy you, I feel it to be my 
duty, as it is my choice, to clear up the mystery. 

" Cora Allen, whose name you heard mentioned by Cap- 
tain Bertrand, was a beautiful being, the daughter of a 
neighboring settler. Her family and mine were on terms 

26 
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of intimacy, and she and I were in childhood warm friendi 
and playmates. Many a long ramble, in the wild wood, did 
I take with the beautiful Cora, and the remembrance brings 
back one of the happiest periods of my life. As often hap- 
pens with those who were intimate in childhood, Cora and I, 
as years passed on, gradually became estranged ; until at 
last, when we met, we met with all the formality of strangers. 
Still our families visited back and forth ; and by means of 
gatherings and parties, we were generally thrown together 
several times in the course of each year. I felt nothing of 
dislike toward her — nor do I think she harbored any 
unkind feeling against me ; but so it was — a coldness had 
grown up between us, and time never brought a change. 

**To be brief, dear Gertrude, two years ago business 
called me to the Capital of Virginia ; and while there, I 
formed the acquaintance of one I then believed to be a 
gentleman — ^though I have since had reason to think he had 
no claim to that honorable title. Our acquaintance soon ri- 
pened into friendship ; and after my return, he paid me a 
visit, and spent several weeks at my father's house. As 
we were one day riding out, we passed Mr. Allen's residence, 
and Cora was standing at the door. I have said she was 
beautiful ; and my friend — for so I then esteemed him — ap- 
peared to be enraptured at the glimpse he caught of her 
while passing. He begged me to introduce him, and I 
could do no less. During the remainder of his stay with me, 
he called daily upon Miss Allen ; and in a short time a 
rumor went abroad, that the parties were soon to be made 
one by marriage. 

"Mr. Wickford — for so the person in question was 
named — after remaining a few days beyond the time he 
had set for returning, took leave of all, of Cora last, and 
departed for his home — report said to put everything in 
order for his forthcoming nuptials. He did not come back 
M soon as some expected ; but he did come back, and spent 
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a month in the vicinity, though not this time with me* 
The predicted marriage, however, did not take place at the 
time specified by the newsmongers — nor, in fact, did it ever 
take place. Wickford came and went at different intervals ; 
but after leaving the last time, Cora was observed to be 
less gay than was her wont; and soon it was perceived 
she began to grow pale and thin, and rumor said some 
fearful secret was preying upon her mind. Within two 
months from the final departure of Wickford, the whole 
settlement was startled with the news that Cora Allen had 
committed suicide, by leaping from a very high precipice 
in the vicinity. 

" This is the story, dear Gertrude, and I am just as in- 
nocent of being the cause of her death as I have made ap- 
pear. It is true, I did introduce Mr. Wickford to her, as 
my friend ; and the fact that he proved himself to be a 
villain, is the only thing that can be laid to my charge. 
Still, I have often been obliged to reflect severely on my- 
self, as being in some degree the cause of her untimely end ; 
and I never hear her name mentioned, that I do not feel 
the blood quicken in my veins, and my heart throb with 
painful, and sometimes powerful, emotions." 

" And is it for this that Mr. Kingsley, or Captain Ber- 
trand, insults you?" inquired Gertrude. 

"No! he evidently supposes I stand in the place of 
Wickford, and is too self-willed and hot-brained to listen 
to any explanation. It seems that he was cousin to the 
ill-fated Cora; and I remember, now, of having heard her 
speak of him in the highest terms of praise, though I am 
not aware that we ever met before. Previous to her com- 
mitting the rash act, she addressed to him a short epistle, 
in which she stated what she was about to do— ^that she could 
not live disgraced, and so on — and concluded by telling him, 
if he wished to know more, to call on me, as I could, if I 
would, unfold a damning secret. What secret is meant^ 
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further than what I have just divulged, I know not ; but 
Bertrand doubtless inferred, from the way in which my 
name was mentioned, that I was guilty of bringing such 
wretchedness upon Cora as led her to fly to death for re- 
lief." 

" And is it for this you are to fight ?" cried Gertrude. 

" No, not for this, dearest — ^for I would not have con- 
sented to enter the field against him on a false charge ; but 
having insulted me, as 1 told you before, till my hand was 
raised against him, he now demands reparation to his in- 
, jured honors 

"But you must not fight T'cried Gertrude. "An expla- 
nation can be made by a third party, and the affair be ami- 
cably adjusted." 

" No, no, Gertrude—it is now too late. I would sooner 
die than have an explanation come from my side, as the 
quarrel stands ; for the motive would be misinterpreted, and 
only further insult would result from it; and my pride 
would ever after reprove me, for having stooped to further 
intercourse with one who has shown himself so little en- 
titled to be treated as a gentleman/' 

"But you should consider, dear George, that he was 
angry through error; and believing you no gentleman, he 
made use of vnrong terms ; but if—" 

"Nay, dear .Gertrude, why pursue the subject?" inter- 
rupted Graham, with a slight display of irritation. "Let 
us talk of other matters ; for time passes, and I have but 
a few minutes longer to remain with you. I wish now to 
speak of yourself. It was known to my family, when I left, 
that I had serious intentions of. bringing back with me a 
fair and gentle being, who would have almost equal claim 
with myself to their affection. Need I say that she, whom 
I had selected from all others, now sits beside me ? and that 
scarcely an hour has elapsed since my heart was leaping for 
joy at the thought that my brightest anticipations were on the 
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point of being realized ? and to-morrow, had nothing inter 
vened, my journey homeward would have been resumed. As 
"matters now stand, it is proper to take into consideration 
that by to-morrow, I may no longer be able to be the com- 
panion of her Hove; but I have already made provision 
against her future wants ; and should I fall, dear Gertrude, 
it is my most earnest desire that you will permit my design, 
in regard to yourself, to be carried into eflFect." 

" Oh ! do not speak of this, dear George !" cried Ger- 
trude, with a strong burst of emotion. 

^' But I must speak of it, dearest; for should my soul 
quit my body with this unsaid, it seems as if it would be 
forced to return to say it. In a word, dear Gertrude, I have 
more than enough of this world's goods ; and although you, 
as yet, have no legal claim ^o my possessions, I feel that, 
in the sight of Heaven, you are as justly entitled to them, 
as if the solemo rite, which makes two hearts one, had been 
performed. To my friend and yours. Dr. Hartwell, I have 
communicated my wishes ; and it only remains for yon to 
give me your solemn promise, that you will suffer those 
wishes to be carried into effect, to put my mind on that 
point at ease.*' 

We need not repeat all that passed between Graham and 
Gertrude at that painful interview. Suffice it to say, that 
the latter was at length, by many earnest pleadings, pre- 
vailed upon to yield assent to what the other most desired. 
Soon after this, came the parting scene ; and a painful one 
it was ; for each felt that the great veil of eternity might 
drop between them ere another meeting. 

^^ Oh, God !" murmured Gertrude, as she sat alone, with 
her fair face bowed upon her hands, and the scalding tears 
pressing through her trembling fingers : '^ Oh, God ! hear, 
I beseech Thee, the prayer of the almost friendless orphan, 
and leave me not entirely desolate !" 
20 26* 
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A 0ATA8TR0PHB. 

It was arranged and settled by the seconds of Graham and 
Bertrand, that the duel should come off in an open valley, 
about half a mile from the fort — the hour of meeting to be 
twelve, the weapons rifles, the distance thirty paces, and 
the positions back to back, to wheel at the word fire. The 
troubled state of the country rendered it highly imprudent 
to allow all who had a desire to witness the combat to ac- 
company the parties ; and so Graham decided that only 
three of his command, besides the Surgeon, should go with 
him ; and in order to show no partiality, these three were 
selected by drawing lots. As the time drew near for his 
departure, he called his men together, made them a short 
but feeling address, and bade them farewell, shaking hands 
with each. The scene was solemn and affecting ; for the 
young commander was greatly beloved, and there was no 
certainty that those who remained behind would ever be- 
hold him again in life. 

As Graham was passing through the gate, with his friends. 
Simple Roley touched him on the shoulder, and begged him 
to step aside, as he wished to say a few words to him in pri- 
vate. Thinking the simpleton might be the bearer of a mes- 
sage from Gertrude, the young officer eagerly complied with 
his request, and the two walked apart from the others. 

*' What is it, Jacob ? what is it ?" Graham hastily de* 
manded. 
(810) 
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** Why," answered the simpleton, with a very grave air, 
" I should like you to tell me what honor is ?'* 

^* Pshaw ! is this all V exclaimed Graham impatiently. 
*^ I thought you had something of importance to commu- 
nicate." 

^^At least I have something of importance to speak of/* 
said Boley. 

" Well ! weU ! quick ! what is it ?" 

"Honor!" returned the moonling. 

'^ Pshaw !" cried Graham again, stamping his foot with 
vexation. ^^ Do not detain me, Boley ! Is this all Y* 

"And is it not enough, sir?" answered the other. "If 
you think it so trifling to speak about, yrhy do you peril 
your life for it, and the life of one who loves you ?" 

"What do you mean by perilling her life, Jacob?" 
inquired Graham, with a change of countenance. 

" Do you not know that if you die, she will not live ?" 

" Heaven forbid !" 

"Why say Heaven forbid?" rejoined the moonling, 
sternly. " Why not say honor forbid ? Is not honor 
greater than Heaven ? — then call on honor when you pray. 
And if honor be not greater than Heaven, why do you 
sacrifice Heaven for it ?" 

" There ! good-bye, Roley," said Graham, extending his 
hand to the simpleton, who eagerly grasped it. " My 
friends are waiting, and I must go." 

" And do you not know, sir," answered the moonling, 
whose countenance began to glow and brighten with one of 
his flashes of inspiration, " that your going now may cause 
your friends to wait for you forever ? And whither are 
you going ? to victory or to death ? If to victory, will 
honor cancel the crime that gives the laurel ? If to death, 
will honor serve you in the other world?" Simple Roley 
paused a moment ; and then fixing his eyes upon Graham, 
with such a look of intelligence gleaming from them that 
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die latter was almost startled at the expression, he con- 
tinued, in a tone of deep solemnity : " Mortal ! mark ! In 
you the line of life is drawn so near the verge of death, 
that life and death seem to conjoin. It is decreed, if he 
who seeks your life fall not hy other hands, you must hy 
his ; but whether life or death prevail with you, there will 
be in the field more foes than friends — more friends than 
foes. This is a riddle — go solve it." 

Saying this, the moonling stdked away ; and Graham, 
not a little surprised at his altered appearance and sin- 
gular language, hastened to rejoin his friends. It would 
not be truth to say, however, that the words of the simpleton 
made any deeper impression on him, than to excite a few 
brief reflections on the curious vagaries of an unsound 
mind. 

The place selected for the settlement of the affaire 
d'honneuTy was a pleasant valley, which, for two or three 
years preceding, had been under cultivation, and was now 
entirely clear of trees, stumps, and brush. It was some 
quarter of a mile in width, and about half a mile in length ; 
and was completely surrounded by sloping hills, and, with 
the exception of a narrow opening or outlet, by a dark, 
heavy forest. That neither party might have advantage 
of the sun, the seconds had arranged that the principals 
should stand in a line east and west, near the wood on the 
north. 

Captain Bertrand, and Mr. Bently, his second, were 
first on the ground ; and when Graham appeared with his 
friends, the former was pacing to and fro, and seemed to 
be laboring under a good deal of nervous excitement. 

As Graham 4rew near the fatal ground, he perceived 
Bentley approaching ; and taking the Surgeon aside, he 
grasped his hand, and said, in a calm, even tone of voice, 
though his features were very pale : 

•*It cannot now be long, my dear friend, ere the worst 
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niU be known ; and for the worst I think I have prepared 
myself as well as circumstances would permit. To die now, 
in the prime of life, with everything to make life desirable, 
is a fate not to be prayed for, nor one to be contemplated 
without a shudder ; but as there is no honorable alternative^ 
I most submit to whatever Providence may will. This 
quarrel has been forced upon me, as you know ; but as I 
hope to be forgiven, I forgive him who has, through error, 
arrayed himself against me, a deadly enemy. And re- 
member this. Doctor ! whatever may happen, I do solemnly 
avow, in the face of Heaven, th^t I will not intentionally 
take his life ! If I fall, you know my wishes ! and oh ! be 
a father to her who is an orphan. There ! I will not detain 
you longer — Mr. Bentley waits." 

While the seconds were conversing, Graham shook hands 
with his other friends, and bade them adieu ; and then took 
his place on the spot from which the seconds had started 
to pace off the prescribed distance. In a few minutes Dr. 
Hartwell returned, alone, and handed Graham a rifle. 

" Are you ready ?** he inquired, in a voice that betrayed 
some emotion. 

" I am," replied Graham, with slightly quivering lips ; 
^^ as ready now as I ever shall be ;" and as he spoke, he 
turned his back to his antagonist — this being the position 
agreed upon, as before remarked. 

" I am to give the word," rejoined the surgeon ; " and 
as I believe Captain Bertrand to be a dead shot, I think 
your only chance will be in wheeling and firing as quick as 
possible. There ! God bless you ! and God save you I" 

Saying this. Dr. Hartwell grasped the hand of his young 
friend, wrung it hard, and, hurrying away, hastily brushed 
a tear from his eye. The seconds now met about half way 
between the principals, and, together with the others, re- 
tired to a safe distance down the valley. A few moments 
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of breathless suspense now followed ; and then the surgeon's 
voice was heard, clear and distinct : 

"Ready, gentlemen !'* There was a momentary pause, 
and then was heard the word, "Fire !" 

Both Graham and Bertrand together turned on their 
heels ; but ere either could bring his rifle to bear on his 
antagonist, a volley was discharged from the nearest wood ; 
and at the same instant more than forty savages burst from 
their covert, and, with appalling screeches and yells, came 
bounding down toward the whites. Two balls had cut the 
dress of our hero — but he himself was still unharmed ; and 
with wonderful presence of mind, considering the sudden- 
ness of the surprise, he looked hurriedly around, gathered 
instantly the horrible truth, and calculated the possibility 
of his own escape. Every man, save himself, had been 
brought down by that murderous fire ; and toward himself, 
the dead, and the dying, a portion of the savages were 
rushing ; while the others, dividing, were spreading along 
the line of the forest, to the right and left, to cut off his 
retreat. Only one chance of life he saw remained, and 
this was wholly dependent on speed. If he could run down 
the valley with suflBcient velocity to gain what we have 
termed the outlet, before it could be reached by his foes, 
there was a possibility of his getting safely to the fort ; and 
knowing that he could render no assistance to his friends, 
even if any were still living, his desire for life nerved him 
for the fearful trial, and away he sped with the fleetness 
of the startled deer. 

It was an exciting race, that race between our hero and 
his foes. . If he won, the prize was life — if he lost, a hor- 
rible death awaited him ; and he made every limb, every 
nerve, and every faculty do its duty. But after running 
a short time, he saw, to his horror, that the foremost of 
those on the hill-side had already reached a line with him. 
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Still, success was life, and failure 
forward with increased energy, th 
creased speed. He still carried 
resolved, if possible, to retain it — fc 
an extremity where speed could not 

By slow degrees, the foremost sa\ 
to use a military term, turned his ri 
then each gradually diverged towai 
an angle as would strike his line of 
reach the outlet of the valley. Gn 
may ; but he still struggled on war 
that Divine Providence which had 
unharmed through the first deadb 
More than once he was tempted t( 
and, by doing this, be able to incre 
feared even this increase would not 
foes ; and so he clung to it as a den 
quick glance behind him, he perceiv 
that all, save the two mentioned, ha 
and this seemed to add new v 
spirits. 

Nearer and nearer he drew towar 
aimed — and which was scarcely m 
distance from the fort, though the 
from view by an intervening hill, co 
m the same ratio, the more fleet-fo< 
striving to cut him oflF, drew nearer 
They had cast aside all their wea] 
hawks and scalping knives, and On 
fr&h gleam of hope. 

At length he reached a point witl 
the narrow opening in the woods ; I 
distant, on either side, was a grim, a1 
every muscle to gain the same outle 
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Saddenlj our hero changed his course, and turned up the 
hill to the right. This movement brought him nearer to 
^ne of his foes, but left the distance between himself and 
the other the same as before ; and thinkng this opporta- 
nitj as good as any he might have to test his last depend- 
ence, he made a sudden halt, brought his rifle to his 
eye, took a quick aim, and fired. The shot was effectual ; 
and the Indian, who was bounding down the hill toward 
him, made a sudden leap into the air, and pitched headlong 
forward to the earth, within a few feet of him — wildly 
throwing his tomahawk as he fell, gnashing his teeth with 
fury, and uttering a howl of rage and pain. 

There was now one foe the less, and but one left to fear. 
But though such was the case, Graham saw that his chance 
of escape was scarcely better than before. His momentary 
pause had been improved by his remaining enemy, who had 
already passed over half the distance which had intervened 
previous to the discharge of his rifle; and therefore not 
more than twenty, or twenty-five paces, divided him from 
one whom he felt would be more than his equal in single 
combat. Besides, he now had no weapon — for his dis- 
charged rifle he had already thrown away, as being no 
longer of any use — and the distance between himself and 
the wood, toward which he was straining every nerve, was 
more than a hundred yards, and his direct course lay up 
a steep acclivity. Panting and nearly exhausted, he still 
struggled onward ; but his sayage foe, made more eager by 
the loss of his companion, came leaping after, uttering yells 
of triumph, and gaining on him at every step. 

Presently our hero fancied he actually felt the breath of 
his pursuer ; and looking up, he saw, with despair, that the 
wood was at least fifty paces distant ; and even could he 
gain it, with the Indian thus near to him, he knew it could 
give him no protection. It was now that his last faint 
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hope deserted him ; and with a cry to God for mercy, he 
fell prostrate on the earth. With a single bound, and a 
jell of furious triumph, the savage fairly landed upon his 
back, and raised his tomahawk for the fatal blow. 

But the blow was never given. At that instant, so cri- 
tical to the fate of our hero, a ball pierced the heart of the 
savage, who fell back dead, with scarcely a groan. Gra- 
ham felt the hand relax its grasp, at the same moment that 
the report of a rifle reached his ear ; and looking up the 
hill, as he lay panting ou the ground, he beheld a tall, un- 
gainly figure leaping forward through the curling smoke 
that had issued from his fatal piece. Immediately after, 
he heard himself greeted with : 

" Wall, stranger, I reckon I did it ; but ef it wam*t 
about the nearest go that ever I seed, then chaw old 
Tomahawk Gibbs up with rattlesnakes." 

" God bless you, sir ! you have saved my life !" said 
Graham, with emotion, gathering himself upon his feet, and 
extending his hand to the worthy hunter. ^^ Is it possible 
that in my preserver I behold the person known as Toma- 
hawk Gibbs T 

" Wall, yes — rayther : leastways they call me so for want 
o' southing better." 

^^ Again I say, God bless you! I have heard of you 
before ; and this time, if we both live, your noble conduct 
shall not go unrewarded. Perhaps my name may not be 
unfamiliar to you — ^I am called George Graham." 

"Hello!" cried Gibbs, with a look of surprise; "you 
him ? you the feller that fit the b'ar, and saved the gal- 
Miss Wilburn, I mean — and got nearly killed, and lost 
your boss, and died in the woods, and so on ?" 

*^ I am the person you allude to," replied Graham, imabla 
to repress a smile at the ludicrous jumble of his nngalir 

27 
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preserver ; •* though I never actually died in the woods, you 
perceive." 

" Wall, it warn't o' no use your saving that thar gal, 
arter all," returned the old woodsman, with something like 
a sigh. 

"How so r 

" Why, the cussed varmints kim down upon the Squire 
and his family, a spell ago, killed the hull on 'em, burnt 
the house, and so on. I got thar afore it war all over, and 
seed the Squire killed with my own eyes, I did; and finding 
the Injuns war too many for me, I tuk Miss Wilburn's 
advice, and put out for help. But I couldn't git none ; 
and the next day I went back, and seed the hull shanty in 
ashes, and the bones of the dead among the ruins. It war 
a powerful sight, that thar ; and when I thought o' the 
gal, I a'most wished I'd stayed and died with her." 

" And saw you no traces of there having been a fight in 
the vicinity ?" inquired Graham. 

"I didn't look: what I did see war enough for me." 

" But did it not occur to you, that Miss Wilburn might 
have been taken prisoner ? and that, by finding the Indian 
trail, you might be able to follow and rescue her ?" 

" No, I didn't look : thar war too many bones in sight ; 
and I knowed hers war among them ; and that thar war 
enough for me." 

" Then for once, Mr. Gibbs, I am happy to inform you, 
you were mistaken," said Graham. " Miss Wilburn is alive 
and well, and in the fort just below here. I came to her 
rescue just in time to save her." 

At this announcement, Gibbs opened his mouth, and 
stared at his companion in perfect amazement ; but before 
he could frame a reply, Graham exclaimed : 

" Good Heaven ! why do we stand here ? Come ! let us 
down to the fort, and give the alarm. I have men enough 
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there to make a sally ; and these savages must not escape 
the punishment they deserve — the blood of my friends cries 
for vengeance !" 

He looked hurriedly around as he spoke, and perceived 
that, from his position, a view of the enemy was cut off by 
a slight bend in the hill. 

"We may be able to take them by surprise !" he added, 
as, with his companion, he darted up the hill to the wood. 

Gibbs kept close to his side, muttering to himself as 
he ran : 

" The gal saved, and I not know it ! the gal saved, and 
I not know it ! jest chaw me up with rattle-snakes 
arter that — for I*m not fit to be called a hunter agin. It 
war the nigger's bones, then, that I seed, and not the gal's ! 
Wall, wall — old Tomahawk Gibbs, arter that thar mis- 
take, you kin slide." 

Just as Graham entered the wood, he, to his great joy, 
encountered about twenty of his men coming to his relief. 
They had heard the firing, and the yells nearest the fort ; 
and divining that an attack had been made upon their 
friends, had sallied forth for their protection, leaving 
enough behind to render the place secure. 

Informing them, in a few words, what had occurred, Gra- 
ham sent back one of the number for a reinforcement ; and 
placing himself at the head of the others, he led them round 
through the wood, opposite the place where his slaughtered 
friends were lying. Most of the Indians were here col- 
lected in a large group, evidently holding a brief consultation 
concerning their next proceedings, and under the belief that 
the two fleet pursuers had destroyed the flying Captain, the 
only one that could tell the tale and give the alarm. 

"Now, my men,'Vsaid Graham, in a low tone, "make 
every shot tell, and let the heathen see with whom they 
have to deal. Fire !" 
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At the last word, a well directed yolley was poured into 
the dusky group ; and so well was each piece aimed, that 
two-thirds of the number were cut down, like so many 
blades of grass before the scythe of the mower. The un- 
harmed remainder, for a moment or two, stood paralyzed 
with surprise and terror ; but perceiving their foes bound- 
ing from the wood, with cries but little less savage than 
their own, they screeched out their astonishment and fear, 
and fled up the opposite slope, and into the shelter of the 
opposite wood. 

When the infuriated borderers gained the spot where 
the dead and dying lay, they dispatched the living, without 
exception, as fast as their weapons could do their work ; 
and tore the scalps from the heads of the slain, in imita- 
tion of their barbarous foes. 

" Great Heaven !" exclaimed Graham, as he stood ovei 
the mangled remains of his friends: ^'what a sight for 
reflection is this ! Here, bloody in death, lie those who, 
a short time since, bade me farewell, with a prayer for my 
safety, little dreaming how near their own spirits were to 
the unseen world. And yonder (pointing to the body of 
Bertrand) lies he who came hither to take my life ; and 
who, had he not fallen by our common foe, would doubt- 
less have accomplished his purpose. Ah ! my dear friend," 
he continued, bending over the body of the surgeon, "the 
tears which would have been shed over my remains, must 
now be dropped upon yours. Great God ! how strange are 
Thy ways ! and how little do we finite beings know of Thy 
designs, which are hidden behind the impenetrable veil of 
the future ! Could we but lift that ! ah ! could we but lift 
that! How often do our friends grieve for our hastening 
doom, and yet leave us behind to weep over them I But 
Buoh is life." 

Graham now gave orders to have the bodies of his friends. 
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as well as those of Bentley and Bertra,] 
fort; and for fear the savages might n 
tate a last revenge, the whole party hur 
fated ground. On their way to the fc 
reinforcement, and all returned together- 
best not to attempt a pursuit of the Indi 
circumstances. 

On being asked how he chanced to sa 
Captain, Gibbs replied that, being out oi 
dition, he was approaching the station, i 
Indian yells, he secreted himself in a thii 
fortune would have it, on the very spot 
very time when, he could easily render thi 

"Heaven must have sent you to sa 
Graham, with emotion ; " and while I 
not forget his humble instrument." 

Great was the excitement in the static 
returned, bringing in their dead comrades 
for the news ; but none more eager tha 
who, unlike the others, kept herself apart 
throng, and stood leaning against the 
more like a marble statue than a living b 

At once bounding to her side, Graham 

" Dear, dearest Gertrude, behold I ai 
and no crime upon my soul !" 

« I thank Thee, oh ! my God ! that Tl 
prayer!*' she returned, in a choking voi 
moment, regardless of curious eyes, her i 
around the neck of him she loved, and, 
weeping for joy, she lay heavily against 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CONCLUSION. 

The eyenfcs of the preceding chapter created an alarm 
among the inmates of Bush's Fort, particularly among the 
more timid, that did not readily die away. It was thought 
by many, that the savages who had escaped, would, sooner 
or later, return with a large reinforcement, and attempt to 
carry the place by siege or storm ; and in consequence of 
this, those having families prevailed upon Graham to remain 
several days beyond the time he had fixed upon for taking 
his final leave. While there appeared to be any reason to 
apprehend an attack, he did not like to weaken the gar- 
rison by withdrawing his own force ; but as provisions be- 
gan to run short, it was finally thought advisable to reduce 
the number of consumers, lest famine within should prove 
more destructive than foes without. It may have been a 
matter of wonder to some, how so many persons could have 
been accommodated with in so small a station as Bush's 
Fort ; but when we say that the larger portion of them 
slept on the floors of the different apartmente; and that 
most of the families, who had fled here for protection, 
had brought provisions with them ; and that something had 
been added almost daily, by small scouting parties ; we 
think the matter will be explained to the satisfaction of all. 

It was the design of Graham, and so expressed to Ger- 
trude, to escort her to his father's house, have their mar- 
riage duly celebrated, and then return to take an active 
part in the border struggle. But as he did not think it neces- 
(822) 
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gary for his safety to take all his men home t^ 
vided his command, and sent one division to F 
there to remain till he should rejoin them, and 
set off across the mountains, Gertrude being 
horse procured expressly for her use. 

After a fatiguing march of several days, t 
where the parents of our hero resided, wj 
safety ; and Gertrude found herself welcom 
expected, but heretofore unseen, friend, 
her sorrows and sufferings excited the deepes 
the breasts of all who heard it ; and as hei 
nature won the hearts of all who came in coi 
she soon found she could no longer say she wa 
less and alone in the world. 

Thehome of him she loved was, comparativi 
little paradise ; and many were the guests 
the mansion on that eventful eve which saw 
him in the holy bonds that bind alike in tim 
nity. And of the guests there present, on tl 
yet solemn occasion, there were some whose na: 
down to us, linked with their country's hisi 
dered illustrious by immortal virtues and im; 

Nor was he least among them who gave 
his hand, and his name. No ! by a noble p 
deeds of valor — ^not only in the warfare of th 
throughout that revolutionary struggle whi 
era in the world's history — George Grahan 
tinction — to high command — and was one o 
enjoyed the confidence of the Father of his 
received that praise from his lips which was 
the truly deserving, and which thus became 
able than the titles bestowed by kings and ei 

Need we add that poor Gertrude, after all 
sufferings, was happy at last? happy in Ic 
Dride— *and happy in hope ? As the past 1 
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cup with woe, so the future filled it with bliss ; and henoo- 
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